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FOREWORD 


In Japan, one of the leading capitalist powers in the world 
today, monopoly capital has unchallenged control of the state 
apparatus, dominating her economy and politics. The working 
class has established itself as a major force, the acute, 
unabating class struggle in Japan testifying to the steadily 
mounting aggravation of the deep-rooted antagonistic contradic- 
tions inherent in present-day capitalism. 

An important circumstance characterising the situation is 
Japan’s military and political alliance with the USA. This is an 
unequal alliance in which the USA plays first fiddle, maintain- 
ing innumerable military bases on Japanese territory. Progres- 
sive circles in Japan are therefore demanding the annulment of 
this military alliance between the Japanese and US monopolies. 
They want their country to pursue an independent and peaceful 
policy. But so far the Japanese working people have not 
succeeded in attaining that objective. 

Japanese monopoly capital is insisting on a policy of 
expansion that would give it new markets and sources of raw 
materials. Although the Japanese monopolies have now become 
a rival and competitc of their US allies, the ruling elite in Japan 
prefers to remain in the status of the USA’s junior partner in the 
military alliance while gradually preparing the conditions that 
mould enable them to gain upon their strong competitor in the 
uture. 

Although the economic interests of the rulers of Japan and the 
USA have diverged fundamentally in many areas, in the 
political sphere their guidelines basically coincide. This is seen 
in their hostility to the far-reaching revolutionary processes 
taking place in the world today—the growth and consolidation 
of the world socialist system, the spread of the national 
liberation movements, and the struggle of the working class and 
other segments of the working population in the capitalist 
countries for peace, democracy and socialism. Despite the 
mutual distrust between Japan and the USA they are united by 
common class interests. 








With this is also linked the question of the prospects for the 
rejuvenation of Japanese militarism. 

Much of Japan’s history is linked with the considerable role 
played by the military caste, by its political influence and by the 
wars of aggression and aggrandizement in the formation and 
development of Japanese capitalism. Wars and colonial con- 
quests were the principal milestones of Japanese history in the 
period from the close of the 19th century to 1945, while as the 
chief instrument of the policy of aggression the militarist 
machine was the mainstay and favourite creation of the 
governing exploiting classes. This predetermined the large 
measure of independence enjoyed by the military in that 
country. Their representatives occupied a privileged position in 
the apparatus of the Japanese monarchy, were frequently at the 
head of the Government and always guarded the class interests 
of the most reactionary elements of Japanese society. 

While serving the interests of the capitalists and the 
landowners, the Japanese military doggedly preserved and 
cultivated samuraism, a body of feudal traditions of the military 
nobility. This was due not only to the feudal extraction of most 
of the leaders of the militarist ruling clique but also to the 
aspiration to pursue an imperialist policy under the ideological 
screen of the “exclusiveness” of the Japanese monarchy. The 
reactionary samurai veneer did not alter the class nature of the 
Japanese military. “Modern militarism,” Lenin noted, “is the 
result of capitalism. In both its forms it is the ‘vital expression’ 
of capitalism — as a military force used by the capitalist states in 
their external conflicts (‘Militarismus nach aussen’, as the 
Germans say) and as a weapon in the hands of the ruling classes 
for suppressing every kind of movement, economic and 
political, of the proletariat (‘Militarismus nach innen’).”* 

Japan’s history fully bears out Lenin’s proposition on the two 
forms of militarism. The enforcement of an aggressive foreign 
policy with the hands of the military caste was constantly 
reinforced by that caste’s use as the shock force for the 
suppression of revolutionary protests by the people. This 
element of reactionary militarism was particularly pronounced 
on the eve and during the Second World War, when the 
military-fascist regime fulfilled the two above-mentioned close- 
ly interrelated functions. 

The Second World War, which witnessed Japanese imperial- 
ist expansion on an unparalleled scale, with Japan herself ruled 
by reactionary fascist warlords, ended with militarist Japan’s 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 192. 





utter defeat. The myth about the invincibility of Japanese arms 
was blasted. Japanese imperialism’s crack army in Manchuria 
was smashed by Soviet troops. In the Pacific theatre the 
Japanese Navy was destroyed by the Armed Forces of the 
USA. 

A crushing military and prestige-political blow was struck at 
Japanese militarism. The defeat and the forced surrender 
showed the Japanese people the criminal, adventurist policies of 
the ruling clique, which had voluntarily tied itself to nazi 
Germany and plunged Japan into the abyss of calamity. 

The cooling of chauvinistic passions among the pegple after 
the war and the upswing of the working-class and democratic 
movements should, it seemed, have closed the road to any 
revival of militarist practices. However, the social roots of 
militarism were not removed. Japan proper was occupied by US 
forces. 

The actions of the American occupation authorities showed 
that US policy was in fact oriented toward the preservation of 
militarism. For a few months the US Command pursued a more 
or less firm line relative to the defeated Japanese military. Some 
bourgeois-democratic reforms were put into effect and the state 
apparatus was purged of the most overt warmongers, fascist 
menials and accomplices in war crimes. But even during that 
short period the US Command made it clear that it was opposed 
to the genuinely democratic forces in Japan, particularly to the 
working-class movement, and left no doubt that it intended to 
harness and adapt the Japanese ruling elite to the USA’s 
interests. 

But as soon as the US Command felt that the harnessing 
process had ended and Japan’s governing classes were showing 
their willingness to follow in the wake of US policy, the ruling 
circles in the USA began to soften the military occupation 
regime by lifting the political and economic restrictions that had 
to some extent fettered the social forces directly responsible for 
the war and for Japan’s militarisation. 

As early as at the beginning of 1947 there was a turn toward 
co-operation between the ruling circles of the USA and Japan. 
Eventually this led to the establishment of direct treaty-based 
aie relations and prolonged the US military presence in 

apan. 
_ US imperialism began to regard Japan as a key instrument of 
its policy in Asia. The US aggression against Korea was the first 
serious test in this context. Japan’s rulers used the patronage of 
US imperialism for the gradual restoration of their military- 
Industrial potential and for the rebuilding of their own Armed 
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Forces equipped with sophisticated armaments. Although the 
Japanese “self-defence forces” are not very large numerically, 
they are a substantial base for the building up of a large army. 

The reactionaries do not rest content with keeping a 
meticulous register and scrupulously preserving the old military 
cadres. The population, particularly young people, are being 
indoctrinated in a clearly defined militarist spirit. 

Use is made of revanchist slogans. Traditional chauvinistic 
samurai propaganda is being renewed. The allocations for arms 
are growing. 

True, the times are different. There is a large democratic 
movement in Japan and the working class is a major political 
factor in the country’s life. The democratic forces comprise the 
backbone of an impressive popular opposition to all attempts at 
reviving the discredited militarist policy. 

The Japanese people cannot forget the criminal use of atomic 
bombs against the civilian population of Nagasaki and Hiroshi- 
ma in 1945. 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise to ignore individual 
symptoms of the revival of Japanese militarism. 

The swift growth of the power of the Japanese monopolies 
and the enlargement and improvement of Japanese capitalism’s 
production and technical facilities are whetting the expansionist 
claims and appetites of the zaibatsu, the financial oligarchy. 
Intoxicated by Japanese industry’s advances in recent years, 
the Japanese reactionaries are beginning to dream of seizing or 
redividing spheres of influence. 

It is, of course, a far cry from dreaming to the realisation of 
dreams. But one must reckon with the fact that in Japan today, 
motivated by class interests, extremely influential circles are 
harbouring revanchist, militarist ambitions and have the poten- 
tial to help build up a modern war machine. 

If one considers the traditions and inertia of the past, one will 
appreciate that the creation of that machine could seriously 
impair the international situation, give rise to the threat of 
another war in the Pacific and wantonly prejudice the interests 
of all nations, particularly, of the Japanese people themselves. 

The Soviet Union is Japan’s nearest neighbour and the 
orientation of that country’s further development is by no 
means a matter of indifference to the Soviet people. 

The history of Soviet-Japanese relations knows of many 
instances when the militarist edge of Japanese imperialism was 
almost always directed against the USSR. For that reason 
Soviet people cannot ignore facts indicative of the growth of 
militarist trends in Japan. 
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However, history has time and again demonstrated that the 
Japanese people themselves were ultimately the principal victim 
of militarism in their country. 

It must be assumed that understanding of the country’s true 
national interests will find the appropriate response in Japan. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, the keynote of all the 
documents relating to Japan and of all the pronouncements of 
its leaders is that it desires durable, mutually beneficial and 
good-neighbourly relations with that country. 

As a great industrial power Japan can make a tangible 
contribution to world civilisation and to peaceful co-operation 
among all states, regardless of their political and social systems. 

But the foundation of this co-operation can only be equality, 
the absolute renunciation of all military pressure on other 
countries, and the stringent curbing of all militarist trends. 

In this context the history of the rise and fall of Japanese 
militarism is pre-eminently instructive. 





Chapter One 


HISTORICAL ROOTS 
OF JAPANESE MILITARISM 


Japan is one of the few large countries where the dictatorship 
of the ruling classes was exercised for many years by the 
military. The privileged position of the military caste has its 
roots in the distant past. 

In Japan feudalism remained intact until the mid-19th 
century. Many aspects of that feudal past are still in evidence. 
The military nobility, the samurais, were the dominant class in 
feudal times and their traditions are nurtured by modern 
Japanese militarism. 


1. Origin of the Samurais 
and Their Conversion Into 
the Ruling Estate 


The word “samurai” means “retainer” or “vassal”. Over a 
period of several centuries its meaning changed substantially. In 
the 7th-8th centuries the samurais were a numerically small 
strata of manor peasants directly serving the nobility that was 
only just adopting feudal practices. With the gradual formation 
of feudal estates (shoen) the samurais were set apart from the 
main mass of the peasants. Along with the manor samurais in 
the proper meaning of the word, there appeared a new type of 
Samurais. These were armed retainers, who formed the 
embryos of the feudal bodyguard of the shoen owner. Their 
numbers grew with the enlargement of the feudal possessions, 
the political and territorial insularity of the big feudal princes 
and the aggravation of the struggle between the peasants and the 
feudal lords. Samurais were recruited from among the more 
well-to-do peasants, who in many cases were village elders and 
formed the mainstay of the feudal lords, and from among 
fugitive peasants (ronin), who had abandoned their holdings 
because of unbearable taxes and onerous duties imposed by the 
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central authority. The ronin eagerly accepted the protection of 
the shoen owners, who enjoyed the right of immunity. 

As feudal property in land developed the samurais underwent 
a differentiation: alongside the ordinary warriors there appeared 
samurais of a higher rank, who formed the immediate retinue of 
the feudal lord, acted as his representatives, managed his affairs 
and possessed the power of life and death over the serfs. The 
enlargement of the feudal estates was accompanied by the 
emergence of fiefs. The higher-ranking samurais began to 
receive from their lord not only food and weapons but also land 
together with the peasant households on that land. The samurais 
holding fiefs became feudal lords themselves and exploited the 
peasants. At the same time, with the numerical growth of 
warrior samurais a considerable number of them likewise began 
to receive plots of land, which they had to cultivate themselves. 
These “semi-serfs” were subject to recall to the bodyguard of 
the feudal prince. Thus, by the time the Minamoto military- 
feudal dictatorship was established in the 12th century the 
samurais formed a distinct estate, which may be conventionally 
called a warrior nobility. At the apex of this nobility were the 
big landowners, the owners of a large number of shoen, in other 
words, the feudal princes. The middle strata was composed of 
their immediate vassals, holders of fiefs, who likewise held the 
peasants in bondage. Lastly, the lower and most numerous 
strata of rank-and-file samurais were warriors, some of whom 
worked the land placed at their disposal and hence had a status 
that was close to that of the peasants. However, the latter 
category should not be classed with the peasants. First, they 
continued to belong to the privileged estate, and unlike the 
peasants they bore weapons and were frequently used against 
them. Second, the farmer-samurai was exempt from the 
payment of a rent and bore none of the feudal duties burdening 
the peasants. 

From the 12th century onwards the samurais became the 
ruling class of feudal lords organised as an estate of warrior 
gentry. 

The most favourable conditions for the rise of large-scale 
feudal property in land took shape in Kanto, the northeastern 
regions. This was due to the abundance of land, the remoteness 
from Kyoto (then the political centre) and the unhindered influx 
of fugitives (ronin). The frequent wars with the “northern 
barbarians” (ebisu), i.e., the Ainu, the aborigines of Japan, led 
to the formation of strong standing feudal armies. In practice, 
the authority of the Japanese capital (Kyoto) did not spread to 
the Kanto region. Beginning in the 9th century the central 
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regions were constantly threatened by invasion by the warlike 
feudal lords of the northeast. 

Pressure from the Kanto feudal lords steadily mounted and 
ultimately Jed to the dictatorship of the northeastern feudal 
princes. 

In 1156 power was seized by Taira, a feudal conqueror, and 
the samurais became the predominant force. Soon the inter- 
necine wars compelled Taira to relinquish power to Minamoto, 
who was also a northeastern feudal prince. A regime known as 
the First Shogunate was established in 1192. This was a highly 
elaborate military dictatorship headed by the Minamoto dynas- 
ty. The new division into social estates introduced by the regime 
in effect perpetuated the privileged status of the samurais, albeit 
with some elements of a compromise: formal recognition 
was given to the higher social status of the old, court aristoc- 
racy. 

The samurais were divided into two categories: gokenin and 
higokenin. The former were directly in the service of the 
Shogun Minamoto, who headed the feudal hierarchy. They 
were the mainstay of the new feudal regime, performing the 
functions of the most trusted officials as governors of the most 
remote districts. As feudal lords the gokenin could be described 
as “fairly well off”. Their land possessions were mainly shire 
(land received from the Shogun), newly-developed virgin land 
or onti (land granted for distinguished services). The latter 
category of land consisted of estates confiscated from the 
Shogun’s opponents or rivals. The samurais who were not 
vassals of the Shogun were called higokenin. Their status was 
determined by the wealth and influence of their suzerains (big 
feudal princes who did not belong to the Minamoto dynasty). 
Fief relations were predominant between the higokenin and the 
big feudal princes. Many of the higokenin were warriors who 
independently cultivated the land given to them. 

Most of the samurais lived by exploiting the peasants working 
on their land. The exploitation rate was high: the peasant 
surrendered to the samurai at least half of his harvest. 
Moreover, the peasants had to serve their masters. As time 
passed increasing importance was acquired by the auxiliary 
troops consisting of peasants. These troops sometimes accom- 
panied the samurai in a campaign. As distinct from the samurai 
cavalry, these were exclusively foot soldiers. As the forms and 
methods of warfare grew more and more complicated these foot 
soldiers or ashigaru became more and more indispensable. With 
the growth of the scale of the feudal internecine wars a segment 
of the peasants became professional soldiers and were in fact 
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equated to the lower-ranking samurais, with the kasi or 
rank-and-file retainers. 

The establishment of the Minamoto dictatorship, which 
spelled out the political victory of the samurais over the old 
patrician clans and court aristocracy (kuge), did not signify the 
total expropriation of the latter. The old aristocratic Fujiwara 
family retained a considerable part of its wealth and some of its 
political influence. True, the high posts and pompous titles of 
the court aristocracy lost much of their former significance, 
although the struggle for power continued. The class distinc- 
tions between the kuge and the buke (military houses, i.e., 
samurais of the highest ranks) were gradually erased from the 
close of the 12th century onwards with the consummation of the 
long process of feudalisation. The inter-marriage and fusion of 
the heterogeneous elements of the “single” ruling class of feudal 
lords were observed during this period. In the 13th and the 14th 
centuries the repeated attempts of various groups of kuge to 
depose the Bakufu regime (military administration or “field 
headquarters” regime) set up by Minamoto as early as the 12th 
century hardly differed from the usual feudal internecine wars. 

In the 15th century Japan was for a long time immersed in 
chaos caused by the savage internecine fighting between the 
feudal princes. Almost the entire country was turned into a 
battlefield. The peasants were ruined, the feudal estates (shoen) 
ceased to yield incomes and the exploitation of the peasants by 
the feudal lords grew more and more ruthless and brutal. 
Without bothering about the future, the samurais wrested from 
the peasants all they had. Famine and epidemics laid waste to 
whole provinces. In reply to the outrages committed by the 
feudal lords the peasants rose in rebellion. Some of these risings 
merged into a common torrent and acquired the nature of 
large-scale peasant wars. The slogan “Down with the samurais” 
was put forward for the first time in 1429 by the peasants in 
Harima Province. They inflicted a crushing defeat on the feudal 
host. The uninterrupted internecine wars weakened the feudal 
princes, while the revolutionary actions of the peasants resulted 
in the easing of the forms of exploitation in some areas. The 
peasants armed themselves, organised self-defence units, set up 
elective local administration bodies, presented demands to the 
feudal lords and in some cases even drove them out. 

During this period there was a marked decline of the estates 
(shoen), which had been the foundation of the feudal system. 
Diverted by the constant wars, the feudal princes and their 
vassals were no longer able to command the obedience of the 
peasants dependent on them. The estates proved to be insolvent 
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economically as well. Fields were neglected and there was a 
drastic shrinkage of the crop. The peasants and, frequently, the 
samurais themselves fell into debt to the usurers. The 
overwhelming majority of the samurais finally abandoned their 
land, becoming mercenaries of the big feudal princes who were 
“rounding off” their possessions in continuous struggle with 
each other. The shoen, i.e., the medium and small feudal 
estates, gave way to huge feudal possessions, whose owners 
maintained large bodies of armed men to ensure the obedience 
of the peasants and guard against sudden attacks that devas- 
tated the fields. 

This replacement took a long time and involved changes in the 
structure and organisation of the samurais. In the 15th century 
the significance of the central state authority— the Shogun and 
his government (the Bakufu)— came to naught. Some 200 or 300 
big feudal princes wielded the political power over large regions 
and huge landed possessions, becoming almost autocratic rulers 
of various parts of the country. In the course of the internecine 
struggle a small group of these feudal princes acquired even 
more power and became known as daimyos. Essentially, the 
daimyos were autonomous princes with absolute sovereignty in 
their own territories. 

By origin most of the daimyos were linked with the 
Shogunate. The posts of provincial governors and adminis- 
trators—shugo and zito—set up by Minamoto gradually 
became hereditary. The feudal princes occupying these posts 
systematically “rounded off” their own land, disregarding the 
interests of the central authority. Under the Second Shogunate 
(Ashikaga) many of the shugo opposed the Bakufu openly. This 
was the period when some of the shugo became known as 
daimyos. 

In the 15th and the first half of the 16th century the trend 
toward Japan’s division into a number of principalities (or 
kingdoms) became predominant. Each daimyo aspired to build 
one or several fortified castles capable of withstanding a long 
siege. As in Europe the castles, the principal seats of the 
sovereign feudal princes, were usually surrounded by town-type 
settlements, where the merchants and artisans serving the 
samurais concentrated. 

A fairly large and quite influential merchant bourgeoisie was 
in existence in Japan as early as the 14th century. The 
importance of money grew steadily, and the feudal princes 
frequently had to borrow money from the wealthy merchants. 
Usury assumed large proportions and its victims were not only 
the peasants but also the samurais. As early as 1297, i.e., on the 
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threshold of the 14th century, the Shogunate passed a law 
annulling the debts of samurais who had mortgaged or sold their 
land. The feudal government took this step chiefly to prevent 
the ruin of the gokenin, who were its mainstay. At the same 
time, it demonstrated the immutability of feudal principles. This 
was a heavy blow to the merchants and usurers. 

However, with the shoen yielding ever smaller incomes and 
with their huge unproductive expenditures steadily growing, the 
feudal lords had no alternative but to turn to the usurers again 
and again. The feudal authorities repeatedly instituted emergen- 
cy measures to halt the impoverishment and ruin of the 
samurais (particularly of the lower ranks), but these measures 
only had a shortlived effect and, in the long run, raised the 
interest rate of credits because of the risk entailed in extending 
them. 

Japan’s division into a number of independent principalities 
did not halt the economic growth of the merchant and usurious 
bourgeoisie. On the contrary, the sovereign princes (daimyos) 
needed money for their endless wars and solicited the assistance 
of the rich merchants. This assistance was varied: simple money 
loans, the furnishing of goods on credit and, lastly, the transfer 
of tax-collecting rights. The latter operations, which were 
particularly widespread in the provinces, brought colossal 
wealth to the merchants. Moreover, they led to a certain 
political union between the elite of the merchant bourgeoisie 
and the samurai class, inasmuch as the former undertook a 
considerable part of the functions of the feudal lords in 
squeezing the surplus product from the peasants and exploiting 
them. 

Despite the penetration of merchant and usurious capital deep 
into the pores of feudal society, the samurais zealously 
safeguarded their monopoly over political power. The mer- 
chants, artisans and peasants were denied political rights. Until 
the beginning of the 16th century the urban population was 
utterly dependent on the arbitrary rule of the feudal lords. By 
giving loans to their feudal masters, the towns enjoyed their 
protection, but this did not prevent the feudal lords from 
brazenly robbing the townsmen and imposing heavy taxes on 
the rich merchants. 

The monasteries, too, engaged in large-scale usurious opera- 
tions. The numerous, chiefly Buddhist, clergy formed an 
influential substratum of the ruling class of feudal lords. The 
Buddhist ecclesiastical hierarchy was almost an exact replica of 
the feudal hierarchy and was one of its varieties. 

The clergy did not formally belong to the privileged estate of 
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samurais. However, in practice the ecclesiastic feudal lords 
hardly differed from their temporal counterparts. They, too, 
exploited the peasants, waged wars, piled up wealth and 
“rounded off” their land. 

At the beginning of the 16th century, of the total population of 
roughly 20 million, nearly 10 per cent or two million were 
samurais. The national income amounted to a sum equivalent to 
11 million koku * of rice. At least 60 per cent of this sum, i.e., 
the value of 6,500,000 koku, went to the samurais and was spent 
by them in one way or another. The value of the remaining 
4,500,000 koku was the share of the rest of the population— the 
peasants and the townsmen (merchants and artisans). Needless 
to say, a section of the townsmen (namely, the rich merchants) 
took the lion’s share. Although these are conventional and 
relative estimates they show that the average annual income of a 
samurai was nearly 15 times higher than the average annual 
income of a commoner. 

However, it should be borne in mind that these conventional 
average figures do not give the actual picture, chiefly because 
the samurais were never a homogeneous mass. The property 
differentiation of the ruling class was most pronounced 
precisely at the commencement of the period of Japan’s feudal 
dismemberment, i.e., by the 1Sth century. Whereas the daimyo, 
the Buddhist bishop, the abbot of a monastery or other 
members of the feudal elite bathed in luxury, most of the 
rank-and-file warriors lived in want. More often than not they 
had to rest content with their tiny share of booty. Even the more 
wealthy strata of the samurais, including the gokenin, did not 
have an adequate source of permanent income and frequently 
fell into the clutches of the usurers. The material instability of 
the lower bracket samurais explains why they sometimes joined 
in the anti-feudal, essentially peasant risings. This happened 
mostly when the peasant actions were directed against the rich 
merchants and usurers. Moreover, it should not be overlooked 
that on account of their origin the common foot soldiers 
(ashigaru) frequently preserved their connection with the 
peasants. 

Considerable changes took place in the internal structure of 
Japanese feudalism in the 16th century. Japan actually ceased to 
be a united country by the close of the 15th century. There were 
from eight to ten independent principalities (the number 
changing as a result of internecine wars). The first Europeans 
who visited Japan in the mid-16th century called them 
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“kingdoms”. However, the process of unification began during 
the second half of the 16th century and ended by the beginning 
of the 17th century with the reunification of samurai-ruled 
Japan into a single state, which nonetheless retained elements of 
feudal dismemberment. This process is closely associated with 


three feudal chieftains—Oda Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
and Tokugawa Ieyasu. In a grim struggle with the sovereign 
princes these three chieftains, replacing one another, consis- 
tently consolidated their personal military and political dictator- 
ship, whose logical outcome was the establishment of the third 
and last Shogunate—the Tokugawa dynasty. 


2. Military-Feudal Dictatorship 





In the 14th and, particularly, the 15th century the feudal 
internecine wars had a devastating effect on the productive 
forces. Moreover, the acute class struggle waged by the 
peasants seriously shattered the system of feudal relations. The 
former stability of the feudal system was undermined. The 
material condition of most of the samurais deteriorated 
markedly. The development of commodity-money relations and 
the growth of the merchant and usurious bourgeoisie still 
further prejudiced the state of the feudal economy. Within the 
samurai class differentiation acquired menacing proportions. A 
gulf appeared between, on the one hand, the interests of the 
sovereign princes and their immediate retinue, who basked in 
luxury, and, on the other, the interests of the ruined middle and 
petty feudal lords. The rank-and-file samurai warriors were 
wholly dependent on the will and wealth of the big feudal 
barons. 

We have already noted that the rank-and-file samurais 
frequently resented the intimacy between the sovereign princes 
and the big merchant bourgeoisie, who financed the daimyos 
and, in return, received various privileges that enabled them to 
ruin not only the peasants but also the samurai warriors. 
Whatever the motivations that guided Nobunaga and, after 
him, Toyotomi in their campaigns against the sovereign prin- 
ces with the purpose of depriving them of independence and 
subjecting them to control, their actions had the sympathy of a 
considerable section if not the majority of the ruling class. The 
middle and petty feudal lords hoped that the curbing and weaken- 
ing of the daimyos, who had vast possessions in land, would 
help to strengthen and restore the stability of the medium and 
small feudal estates. The rank-and-file samurais were lured by 
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the prospect of acquiring holdings at the expense of the land 
confiscated from the defeated princes. Lastly, with the 
exception of the sovereign daimyos, almost the entire samurai 
class felt the need for the restoration of a strong central 
authority that could cope with the unceasing peasant risings. 

The crisis gripping the feudal regime could be surmounted by 
the consolidation of the ruling class and by putting an end to 
feudal dismemberment. The feudal chiefs Nobunaga, Hideyoshi 
and Ieyasu defeated the local princelings with relative ease and 
quickly assumed supreme power. 

In the 16th century Japan began to evolve into a relatively 
centralised feudal state, which, despite its backwardness and 
isolation from the Western world, saw the appearance of new, 
capitalist relations. 

Until the mid-16th century Japan had regular intercourse only 
with countries in East Asia, principally with Korea and China. 
The innumerable geographical discoveries in the 16th century 
included Japan’s “discovery” by the Portuguese. Portugal was 
one of the most active West European colonial states. In 1498 
the Portuguese penetrated India. In 1542 a storm brought a 
Portuguese ship to Tanegashima Island off the southern end of 
Kyushu, one of the four main islands of Japan. 

The Portuguese were well received by the Japanese feudal 
lords. The enterprising strangers saw the interest of the 
samurais in arquebuses, the firearms they had brought from 
Europe, and at once began exchanging them for gold. The 
Japanese quickly mastered the simple weapon, whose fame 
spread throughout the land. Arquebuses became known as 
tanegashima after the name of the island where they were first 
introduced. 

Upon their return home the Portuguese did not fail to 
establish permanent contact with the newly discovered country. 
They found it extremely profitable to export firearms to Japan 
in exchange for gold. Within six months over 600 arquebuses 
were sold to Japan. 

The southern feudal lords, who had acquired firearms, soon 
Tealised that their possession held out the possibility of 
acquiring more power. 

The Portuguese had a virtual monopoly over trade with Japan 
for almost 50 years. 

Spanish merchants based in the Philippines began visiting 
Japan only 40-50 years after the Portuguese. Lastly, Dutch and 
English merchants appeared in Japan at the very close of the 
16th century. 

Until 1592, as long as the Portuguese held the monopoly, 
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firearms were the principal! item of Japan’s imports. This trade 
brought the Portuguese no little profit. In Japan the difference 
between the value of gold and silver was almost imperceptible, 
while in Spain and Portugal gold was valued much higher than 
silver. This enabled the foreign merchants to buy gold in Japan 
at a profitable rate. 

However, the Portuguese did not rest content with commerce 
solely. Almost every Portuguese ship arriving in Japan brought 
missionaries, chiefly Jesuits, who made haste to establish 
friendly relations with the Japanese feudal lords. 

Japan’s first contacts with European countries coincided with 
and influenced her unification. The latter half of the 16th 
century witnessed the unifying campaigns of Nobunaga and 
Hideyoshi, whose objective was to bridle the strongest of the 
sovereign feudal princes and achieve supreme power. 

One of the keys to the success of Oda Nobunaga’s policy of 
conquest was that he used firearms (tanegashima), which 
changed the character of warfare. He was the first in Japan to 
see the need for employing new tactics conforming to the use of 
firearms. In addition to heavily armed samurai cavalry, 
Nobunaga used foot soldiers (ashigaru) drawn from among 
peasants and trained in the use of firearms. This was the main 
factor behind Nobunaga’s victories over the feudal princes, 
who had much larger armies and considerably greater re- 
sources. 

In order to buy firearms and gunpowder from the Portuguese 
Oda Nobtinaga gave much of his attention to the exploitation of 
gold and silver mines. 

As a samurai idol he was disposed to hideous cruelty: he 
ordered people to be buried alive, to be beheaded with a wooden 
saw or to be thrown alive into boiling oil. 

Oda Nobunaga did not complete Japan’s unification. He 
managed to subjugate 30 of the 66 provinces. During prepara- 
tions for a campaign against his strongest adversary, Prince 
Mori, who had the support of the Buddhist monasteries, he fell 
a victim to treachery; he was assassinated in the Honnoji 
Temple in 1582 by one of his closest associates. 

He was succeeded by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who was born in 
1536 and brought up in the family of a rank-and-file warrior. 
This common soldier, who was unbelievably ugly in appear- 
ance, became the terror of the Japanese princes, the supreme 
ruler of the country and the architect of an adventurist plan for 
the conquest of Korea and China. 

Although of peasant origin, Hideyoshi adopted the feudal 
tradition, surrounding himself with vassals and demanding 
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implicit subordination from the samurais. Foreign envoys were 
amazed at the pomposity and luxury of the receptions given by 
Hideyoshi. It never entered anybody’s head that in Japan there 
was any other ruler, although the Mikado (Emperor) in Kyoto 
was nominally vested with higher authority. Nonetheless, 
Hideyoshi had to fight many battles before all the feudal princes 
recognised his supremacy. 

During the early phase of Hideyoshi’s dictatorship the 
Christian missionaries were unmolested, although they were 
kept under vigilant surveillance by the dictator’s agents. While 
professing Buddhism Hideyoshi sought to derive the utmost 
benefit from the Christians. Before his march on Kyushu in 
1587 he received in his Osaka castle Father Koelho, head of the 
Christian mission in Japan, who had arrived with plenipoten- 
tiary powers from the Portuguese Viceroy of India. Making a 
show of complete trust for his interlocutors, Hideyoshi said he 
intended to punish a prince in Southern Japan and redistribute 
the land on Kyushu Island. He told Father Koelho that the 
interests of the Christian Church would be taken into considera- 
tion and made him privy to his most cherished plans, saying that 
he was preparing for a great campaign with the purpose of 
conquering Korea and China. For that campaign he needed 
2,000 ships to transport his army to the continent. He asked 
Father Koelho to send two fully equipped European ships to 
help him carry out his design. He evidently wanted to build his 
own ships on the model of the European vessels. He promised a 
high wage for any Portuguese sailors who would serve under 
him. “The Chinese,” he declared, “must submit, for there is no 
force that can oppose the force of Hideyoshi. I shall make 
China adopt Christianity, build churches and observe your laws. 
I shall give half of the conquered land to princes converted to 
Christianity.” 

But soon Hideyoshi began persecuting the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, accusing them of actual and imagined crimes. His 
promises to Koelho had been nothing more than a stratagem. 


3. War of Aggression Against Korea 


Hideyoshi’s adventurism was most strikingly expressed in his 
attempt to conquer Korea at the very close of the 16th century. 
His Korean campaign was a major war of aggression by the 
Japanese samurais. During the first half of the 16th century 
many pirate expeditions had been sent to the shores of the Asian 
continent. In 1523 the Japanese attacked Ningpo in China’s 
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Chekiang Province. The city was sacked by the pirates. In 1552 
Japanese ronin laid siege even to Nanking and demanded 
redemption for lifting the siege. Japanese pirates raided cities in 
South China, the Philippines and Indochina. In 1579 the King of 
Siam hired a group of samurais as his bodyguard. Subsequently, 
this bodyguard mutinied and sacked the Siamese capital. 

Hideyoshi nurtured his plans of conquest for a long time. He 
sent spies to Korea and China under the guise of merchants or 
monks. Although he was hostile to the Christian missionaries, 
whom, not without grounds, he suspected of political intrigues, 
he eagerly sought the information they could give him about 
China. For this purpose he used the rich merchants in the towns 
of Sakai, Hakata and Karapu who had constant dealings with 
foreigners. 

Hideyoshi regarded the preparations for the invasion of 
Korea as the first stage of a master plan for the conquest of 
China. He visualised a huge state whose capital would be not in 
Japan but in China. 

The ineffectiveness and numerical weakness of the Japanese 
Navy were a serious hindrance to the realisation of these plans 
of conquest. The daimyos built ships chiefly for coastal 
navigation. Hideyoshi ordered the building of 2,000 large 
warships that could be sent to China and then to the Philippines. 
However, this project proceeded slowly. Moreover, with the 
exception of a small number of experienced sailors, who had 
taken part in pirate expeditions, the Japanese feudal lords had 
neither shipbuilders nor navigators. Finding that the building of 
a large fleet was being protracted, Hideyoshi forced the 
daimyos to muster their samurais, provide them with horses and 
supplies of food and mobilise the necessary number of light 
vessels to transport them to Korea. 

In 1591 he landed in Korea at the head of a large army of 
140,000 men. Splitting his forces into two columns he quickly 
defeated the small Korean covering detachment and marched 
inland, to the northwest. Taking advantage of the irresolution of 
the Korean feudal chieftains, the samurais prevented them from 
concentrating their forces, and during the very first months 
defeated them in a series of battles. Korea, then a vassal of 
China, appealed to the latter for assistance. However, the Ming 
Emperor delayed sending a strong army to help the Koreans. 
The Chinese feudal lords repeated the mistake of the Koreans 
and used relatively small forces against the numerically superior 
Japanese. Hideyoshi crushed the united Korean-Chinese 
forces. 

The samurais occupied a large part of Korea, but they fell 
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short of their objective because the main Korean forces 
remained intact and a patriotic war against the invaders was 
gradually gathering momentum. Although Hideyoshi was a 
talented organiser he was unable to surmount the enormous 
difficulties encountered by his army as it moved deeper into 
Korea. The Japanese communications were constantly 
threatened by the hostile local population and there was a 
shortage of food and other supplies. At first Hideyoshi shifted 
the main material burden of the war to the shoulders of his 
potential enemies, among whom he regarded many of the rich 
daimyos, who had been involved in the war. He drew up a 
detailed plan stating not only the number of warriors and horses 
that each daimyo had to provide, but also the sum of money 
necessary for the war. Samurais from the southwestern 
principalities formed the main assault force of the Japanese 
army sent to Korea. Hideyoshi was particularly apprehensive of 
these men. He was afraid to send his direct vassals far from 
Japan. Unsure of the stability of his position at home, he was 
constantly assailed by misgivings. He did not trust the princes 
and skilfully kindled enmity between them, hoping that they 
would exhaust their strength and resources in a devastating war. 
However, the protraction of the Korean adventure gave rise to 
mounting dissatisfaction among the samurais. More than half of 
them were occupied with the difficult task of protecting their 
lines of communication with the coast and foraging for food. 
The situation was further compounded when the Japanese fleet 
was destroyed by Li Sung Hsin, an able Korean naval leader. 

The purely predatory character of the samurai invasion of 
Korea and the brutality of the samurais toward the local 
population evoked universal hatred. The mounting war of the 
Korean people against the Japanese samurais, the loss of the 
fleet, the food shortage and epidemics forced Hideyoshi to 
agree to the peace talks proposed by the Korean and Chinese 
feudal lords. However, he refused to acknowledge the failure of 
his ambitious plans of conquest. Although it was quite evident 
that without a fleet and a strong cavalry the Japanese samurais 
could not even dream of subjugating Korea, much less China, 
Hideyoshi continued affecting the pose of a conqueror dictating 
terms to the vanquished. One of his prime motivations was 
unquestionably his aspiration to maintain his shaken prestige 
among the daimyos. He cherished the hope of annexing the 
southern half of Korea to Japan and establishing a Japanese 
Protectorate over the rest of that country (“installation of a 
capable Japanese administration headed by a viceroy”). These 
aggressive claims were resolutely rejected and hostilities were 
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resumed. Before the peace talks were broken off Hideyoshi, 
worried by tidings of discontent among the feudal lords at 
home, left his troops and returned to Japan. Using brutal 
methods he crushed the feudal lords opposing him, not 
shrinking from executing his nephew, whom he had left behind 
as his vicegerent. 

Hideyoshi’s departure intensified dissension among the 
Japanese feudal chieftains. The renewed fighting went against 
the invaders. The Chinese and Korean forces inflicted a number 
of telling defeats on the Japanese. A Japanese army under 
Konishi was almost entirely exterminated along the Yalu River 
in North Korea. The samurais began to retreat in disorder. They 
pulled out of Seoul, the Korean capital, and withdrew to the 
coast. Although this military gamble had obviously failed, 
Hideyoshi sent reinforcements to Korea. With an iron hand he 
compelled the daimyos to send more and more vassals, supplies 
and food to Korea. Meanwhile he worked feverishly to prepare 
a new invasion of the continent, which he intended to lead 
personally. However at the very height of these preparations 
he fell ill and in September 1598 he died. 

The samurais suffered utter defeat. They gained nothing out 
of the seven-year-long war of aggression, which had swallowed 
a large number of men and huge resources, bled the samurai 
class white and ended ingloriously. The remnants of the 
Japanese army returned to the islands in haste. 


4. The Tokugawa Shogunate 


The failure of Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea evoked 
bitterness in Japan and seriously undermined the military and 
political prestige of the samurais. Hideyoshi’s successor, the 
powerful feudal prince Tokugawa Ieyasu, quickly signed a 
peace and gave all his attention to internal politics, in particular, 
to maintaining order among the privileged estate and stringently 
controlling all aspects of the life of the other estates. 

The Hideyoshi military debacle predisposed the Japanese 
feudal elite to regard contact with the external world as 
dangerous and they avoided active political intercourse with 
foreign countries. 

Moreover, feudal Japan’s obvious military weakness 
nourished the fear that Japan could become the object of armed 
invasion by the European powers, who were continuing their 
colonial conquest and displaying a heightened interest in Japan. 

The collapse of Hideyoshi’s policy of conquest so strongly 
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impressed Japan’s feudal rulers that from presumptuous dreams 
of a continental empire they slid into anguished fear of a 
possible foreign invasion. 

The Shogunate was afraid that some of the daimyos would 
use the appearance of European warships to secede and enter 
into independent negotiations with the foreigners. 

It was particularly suspicious of the princes who had adopted 
Christianity. 

Further, the feudal elite feared the consequences of a military 
defeat of the samurais in the event of a European invasion. 
There were grounds for this fear: a military defeat would in all 
probability have been followed by an eruption of peasant action 
against the samurais, by a new upsurge of the anti-feudal 
struggle on the largest scale. 

The Shogunate instituted a series of preventive measures 
against the spread of Christianity. The European missionaries 
were subjected to repressions. The trade conducted by the 
southern diamyos with Europeans was placed under control. 
The “dechristianisation” of the southern provinces was con- 
ducted under the supervision of Tokugawa’s officials. Chris- 
tianity was proclaimed an “evil teaching” that was immoral and 
dangerous. The baptised samurais had adopted mainly the 
external, ritual aspect of Catholicism and most of them easily 
shed Christianity as soon as it ceased to be legal. The case was 
different with the baptised peasants, many of whom regarded 
the new religion as a means of release from the burdens of life 
and attributed an objective revolutionary, anti-feudal content to 
some of its dogmas. “Dechristianisation” was opposed by the 
peasants in the southern provinces. The rising in Shimabara in 
1673 frightened the feudal elite by the fact that the peasants 
proved to be quite capable of waging a determined armed 
struggle. 

The intrigues of the Spanish and Portuguese missionaries, the 
unreliability of a section of the feudal lords, the threat of an 
attack by European colonial powers and the anti-feudal struggle 
of the peasants hastened Japan’s artificial isolation from the 
external world. Essentially, the idea of a “closed country” 
underlying the political tenets of the Third Shogunate meant 
that the Japanese feudal elite recognised its own weakness. 
Unlike his predecessors, Tokugawa refused innovations in 
Strengthening feudal practices. His principal aim was to 
conserve the political and social system that had taken shape in 
Japan by the beginning of the 17th century. 

Naturally, paramount importance was attached to the organi- 
sation of the ruling class, the samurais. Society’s division into 
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estates, as established by Hideyoshi, remained in force with the 
sole difference that the tyomin estate (urban commoners) was 
subdivided into two independent categories: merchants and 
artisans. There was formally a single samurai estate. However, 
the property distinctions between individual substrata in the 
ruling class was clearly mirrored in the multi-stepped feudal 
hierarchy. 

At the top rung of the feudal ladder was the Shogun, the 
richest and militarily most powerful sovereign feudal prince. It 
has been estimated that the Shogun owned over one-third of the 
country’s territory with the corresponding share of the national 
income. Tokugawa had land possessions in various provinces, 
but in Kanto, the eastern part of Japan, they formed a compact 
mass. In addition to the capital, transferred from Kyoto to Edo 
(now Tokyo), where the Shogun had his permanent residence, 
there were about 15 relatively large towns in the territory 
directly subordinated to him. All the sovereign princes 
(daimyos) were nominally the vassals of the Shogun. Actually 
they were subdivided into three categories: 1) shinhan. i.e., the 
direct relatives of the Shogun, enjoying his complete trust and 
accorded the corresponding honours; 2) fudai, i.e., princes who 
were actually vassals of the Tokugawa family, supporting the 
Shogun and enjoying his confidence; and 3) tozama, i.e., 
princes belonging to groups of feudal lords who had been 
opposed to Tokugawa’s rise to power—as the Shogun’s 
potential adversaries who had outwardly submitted to him they 
were constantly under suspicion. 

The daimyos differed considerably from each other for the 
degree of their wealth. The richest daimyos (after Tokugawa) 
were the shinhan and most of the tozama. The incomes of the 
princes in terms of koku of rice (approximate gross income) 
ranged from 10,000 to a million koku of rice annually. For every 
100,000 koku of rice a daimyo was obliged to maintain from 
2,500 to 3,000 samurais. The wealthiest daimyos thus had 
between 25,000 and 30,000 samurais as their direct vassals. 

The samurais on the rung below the most privileged feudal 
elite were, in their turn, subdivided into several categories. 

Those directly subordinated to the Shogun, in other words, 
Tokugawa’s own vassals, were the hatamoto. Regarded as the 
flower of the samurais, their status was in many ways similar to 
that of the gokenin under the first Shogunate. The hatamoto 
played the premier role in the Shogunate’s state apparatus, 
occupying important posts and, in many cases, exercising more 
influence than some of the daimyos. In Notes of Captain of the 
Fleet Golovnin, the observant author, a Russian naval officer 
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who was held in captivity in Japan in 1812-1813, the hatamoto 
(called “hadamado” by Golovnin) are described as “boyars” and 
as “gentry”. 

Many of the hatamoto resided permanently in the capital as 
the personal retinue and bodyguard of the Shogun. They were 
paid a salary and owned no land. In the mid-19th century the 
hatamoto numbered from 75,000 to 80,000. 

The other samurais (non-hatamoto) were vassals of the 
daimyos. Moreover, to a certain extent the vassals of the 
Shogun’s relatives (shinhan) enjoyed the same status as the 
hatamoto, as along with the latter they were regarded as the 
mainstay of the Tokugawa regime. 

The vassals of the other princes were subdivided into senior 
samurais, who usually received land from their suzerain and 
managed a definite part of his possessions, and rank-and-file 
samurais or warriors, most of whom did not receive land but 
lived on what was known as a “rice grant”. The daimyo’s closest 
advisers from among the senior samurais, who sometimes 
were appointed to act as rulers of the principalities, were called 
karo. 

The property status of the samurais was dependent entirely 
on the wealth and influence of their direct suzerain. For 
instance, the samurais of Prince Shimazu of Satsuma, whose 
annual income exceeded 700,000 koku, were much better off 
than the samurais of the relatively small fudai, despite the fact 
that Shimazu belonged to the tozama. Daimyos with smail 
means could not afford to maintain a large number of samurais. 
In the petty principalities less than 5 per cent of the population 
were samurais. They comprised about one-fourth of the 
population only in some of the largest principalities. 

The principalities were the hereditary possessions of the 
daimyos. However, the Shogun sometimes expropriated indi- 
vidual princes accused of some serious crime. In the event of a 
lesser crime, the daimyos were moved from a large to a smaller 
possession. The Shogun missed no opportunity to enlarge his 
own lands or transfer part of the land of a tozama to “more 
reliable” hands. One of the ways of “rounding off” the 
possessions of the Shogun was the absorption of escheated 
property, for Tokugawa was regarded as the heir of any daimyo 
who had no direct male descendants. When a principality 
changed hands the destiny of the vassal samurais was usually 
affected. If a principality was annexed to the property of the 
Shogun and ceased to exist as an independent unit, the samurais 
were more often than not regarded as “redundant”. They could 
hot count on the trust of the new master and were most 
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frequently reduced to the status of ronin, i.e., they lost their link 
with the principality and were declassed. In turn, pressured by 
growing expenditures, the daimyos themselves found they 
could not maintain all their samurais and had to reduce the size 
of their retinue. 

In spite of feudal traditions and the entire upbringing of 
samurais, who were taught to scorn any work outside the pale of 
war, circumstances compelled the impoverished samurais to 
look for earnings and go hat in hand to the merchants and even 
to the artisans. As early as the 18th century ever larger numbers 
of declassed samurais (ronin) went to the towns, where some 
augmented the ranks of the numerically small intelligentsia 
(doctors, teachers, scribes) and others became small shopkeep- 
ers or artisans. Far from all the samurais had the education to 
master a trade quickly and engage in productive labour. For that 
reason many remained without a definite occupation and had to 
depend on casual earnings. The ronin were a kind of feudal 
lumpen-proletariat corrupted by parasitical living and easily 
becoming extortioners and robbers. 

At the same time, it must be borne in mind that the ronin, who 
were the living embodiment of the disintegration of feudal 
relations, sometimes produced the keenest exposers of feudal 
practices. This was not accidental. The extremely embarrassed 
material condition of the ronin, as of a considerable section of 
the lower stratum of samurais generally, was not much better 
than the condition of the bulk of the population: the peasants 
and urban plebeians (artisans, wage workers, petty employees 
of the merchants, and so on). Because of their constant contact 
with the lower orders and with the rich merchants, who were 
acquiring increasing wealth and, consequently, entertaining 
growing political ambitions, the ronin often found themselves in 
the role of intermediaries between the bourgeoisie and the 
feudal nobility. By virtue of their dual position between these 
two classes, they sometimes became the spokesmen of the 
bourgeois elements, particularly of those who preferred not to 
act against the feudal system themselves. 

Parasitism was a major factor contributing to the Japanese 
military nobility’s internal disintegration. In the main, the 
process of the samurais’ separation from the land (in connection 
with the peasants’ conversion into serfs) and the crystallisation 
of the feudal military caste into a parasitical class ended as early 
as the 16th century. Even the samurais “sitting on the land”, 
i.e., those who had fiefs, limited themselves to the role of 
overseers of the peasants, and in many cases they did not fulfil 
even that function. Share rent was the principal way by which 
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they appropriated the surplus product produced by the peas- 
ants. Consequently, the samurais were completely alienated 
from the production process, which from beginning to end was 
in the hands of the peasants without interference from their 
feudal lords. The laws enforced by Tokugawa forbade the 
samurais to engage in farming, crafts or trade. In the 16th 
century the justification for this might have been the constant 
enlistment of the samurais into military service, but under the 
Tokugawa regime wars ceased. The suppression of peasant 
risings and administrative service with the Shogun or the 
daimyos remained the only permanent field of employment for 
the samurais. But this was not enough to keep all the samurais 
busy, particularly the most numerous lower rank. The latter 
became a large stratum of idle, materially insecure but armed 
and equal members of the gentry, who were discontented with 
their condition although they could not always understand the 
causes of their discontent. 

As we have noted, the impoverishment of the tozama led to 
the shrinking of their feudal retinues. Professor Hosokawa has 
estimated that under Tokugawa these retinues were reduced by 
30 and even by 50 per cent. The samurais remaining in the 
service of the princes received a smaller rice grant. 

More and more samurais fell into debt, but the Shogunate 
could not have frequent recourse to such a drastic measure as 
the annulment of these debts. To extricate themselves from 
debt many samurais grossly violated feudal laws and traditions. 
They sold or mortgaged their armour and weapons, which was a: 
transgression of the law: the possession of weapons was the 
monopoly privilege of the samurais and they were obliged to 
wear their weapons; non-samurais were forbidden to possess 
weapons on pain of death. 

At the beginning of the 19th century legal transactions of this 
kind became customary. This was evidence not only of 
the disregard of feudal manners by some members of the 
Tuling class but also of the general evolution of social rela- 
tions. 

Money imperatively asserted its power, against which not 
only the lower-ranking samurais but also the privileged, 
high-ranking feudal lords could not withstand. Membership of 
the samurai estate became an object of purchase and sale. 
Merchants and members of the other strata of the “third estate” 
became samurais by various subterfuges, frequently by the 
“adoption” of impoverished samurai families. There were cases 
where even samurai rank was sold. The notes of Captain 
Golovnin contain the following characteristic passage about the 
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power of money under the Tokugawa regime: “For some time 
we were in the charge of an official, a very young man, the son 
of a wealthy merchant, who, the Japanese told us, received an 
officer’s rank not for his merits but through the intrigues of his 
father with the aid of money.” 

The changes in the material condition of the samurais were 
accompanied by changes in their philosophy. Following the 
establishment of the samurais as an estate the standards of their 
behaviour and internal organisation were codified time and 
again. The first feudal code, known as Joei shikimoku, appeared 
in 1232. It stated the rights and duties of the Shogun’s officials 
in the localities (shugo and zito) and defined the rules for the 
inheritance of feudal! possessions. Only the samurais were privy 
to code; its content was unknown to the commoners. A new 
feudal code, known as Kemmu shikimoku, was promulgated 
under the Second Shogunate (Ashikaga). 

Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and particularly Ieyasu, founder of the 
Third Shogunate, gave considerable attention to the codification 
of the rules governing life in feudal Japan. A feudal code called 
“Code of 100 Articles” (o-sadamegaki hyakkajo) was drawn up 
by order of Tokugawa. This code, consisting actually of 103 
articles, was a kind of “charter of liberties” of the warrior 
nobility. It secured the privileges of the samurais and prescribed 
much sterner punishment for commoners than for samurais for 
the same crimes. Most of these “100 Articles” stated the rules 
for court procedure, the norms for penal and police legislation, 
and instructions for the prefects or vicegerents of the Shogun in 
the localities. The latter were vested with considerable power 
and could rule the destinies of the people in the name of the 
Shogun in accordance not only with the law but also with feudal 
customs. These customs sanctioned the most savage manifesta- 
tions of samurai arbitrary rule. An example was the “test of the 
sword” (tameshigiri), that permitted a samurai to test a new 
sword on any commoner in sight, and if he beheaded the 
unfortunate commoner with a single blow the murder was not 
subject to punishment. 

For the commoners the feudal laws prescribed the most 
savage tortures and capital punishment for certain crimes, but 
for the nobility the highest measure of punishment was the 
order to commit suicide by disembowelment (seppuku).* 

Japanese feudal literature deals extensively with this form of 
“atonement” for crimes (one’s own or those of one’s relatives or 


* Seppuku, Sinicised reading of the Japanese word “hara-kiri”. 
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suzerain), glorifying it as a manifestation of samurai valour in 
accordance with Bushido, the behaviour code of ideal samurais. 

Literally Bushido means the “way of war’; the word “way” 
must be interpreted, in accordance with classical Chinese 
tradition, as “virtue” or “morals”. Thus, the true translation of 
Bushido is “samurai virtue”. Medieval Japan has not left a 
single literary work setting forth the principles of Bushido. But 
these principles are scattered in many literary sources and are 
stated quite distinctly in legends (fidelity of the vassal to his 
suzerain, disdain of death, and so on). 

Although Japanese feudal ideology had distinct features of its 
own it was unquestionably influenced powerfully by external 
pressures, notably from China. Buddhism and, to a lesser 
extent, Confucianism, spread rapidly because they were mainly 
the product of feudal relations that were on a higher level of 
development than in Japan. Shinto, the native Japanese religion 
reflecting the relatively primitive world outlook of the patriarch- 
al-clan system could not hold out against Buddhism. Moreover, 
Buddhism fused so completely with and adapted itself to feudal 
relations that in many ways it was a mould of these relations. 

A point to be considered is, needless to say, that Buddhism 
was never an integral system of beliefs, but that it was 
splintered into a number of more or less independent schools 
with their own rites and religious and ethical standards. In Japan 
the jen sect was the form of Buddhism that best suited the 
requirements and customs of the samurais. Orthodox Buddhism 
(like Christianity) categorically forbids murder. While eagerly 
adopting Buddhism the Japanese feudal lords, naturally, could 
not and did not desire to modify their own social nature or 
abandon their customs. But they had to give some attention to 
various forms of “atonement” for their way of life, in which 
killing was part of their “profession”. The forms of this 
“atonement” were generous sacrifices in temples and monas- 
teries, and, in individual cases, the taking of monastic vows. 
For the Buddhist clergy this was a substantial source of revenue 
and a means of enhancing their political and ideological 
influence. 

In Japan the performance of various Buddhist rites was 
accompanied by the simultaneous worship of the old Shintoist 
gods. While paying tribute to Buddhism the samurais willingly 
revered the old, customary deities, who were not so strict about 
the ban on bloodshed, the eating of meat, and so on, particularly 
the god of war Hatimana. Many attempts were made to combine 
Buddhism and Shintoism officially into a single religion that 
would adequately meet the requirements of feudal customs. 
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The Shogunate helped to disseminate Confucianism, which 
taught that moral perfection could be attained by strictly abiding 
by the immutable laws of the family, society and the state. 
Confucianism was encouraged chiefly because it regards 
obedience to the sovereign as the principal virtue. Bushido, the 
samurai moral code, borrowed from Confucianism mainly its 
precepts on duty. 


5. Crisis of the Feudal System 
and the Condition of the Samurais 


The disintegration of the feudal class and the declassing of the 
samurais proceeded apace, reaching its most rapid rate in the 
mid-19th century. Throughout Japan the military caste adapted 
itself to the changing economic situation. A new social strata 
called goshi (literally “village samurais”) grew in the coun- 
tryside. Legally the goshi belonged to the ruling estate of the 
warrior nobility. The members of this stratum not only lived in 
the villages but tilled the land independently alongside the 
peasants. Professor Tsuchiya describes the goshi as follows: 
“The goshi held an intermediate position between the baishin 
(samurai vassals of the princes) and the ronin. They combined 
features specific to both the samurais and the peasants.” * Thus, 
as distinct from the ronin, the goshi engaged in farming and this 
made their economic condition relatively stable. What likened 
them to the ronin was that they were cut off from the retinue of 
the daimyos and bore practically no duties as vassals. Their 
holdings had lost the character of fiefs, although initially these 
holdings, like the fiefs, were allocated by the princes, by 
reducing the land holdings of the peasants, to samurais whom 
the daimyos could no longer maintain. The holdings of the goshi 
were larger than those of the peasants. This enabled them to 
rent part of the land to neighbouring land-hungry peasants. 
Most of the goshi, who continued to enjoy samurai privileges, 
exploited the peasants by reducing them to various forms of 
dependence. This was facilitated by the fact that the taxable 
unit was the village as a whole and not the individual peasant 
household. Consequently, the goshi were able to hold the 
whip-hand over their disinherited fellow-villagers, police the 
villages and control the prompt payment of metayage. 

The goshi became the guardians of the feudal order in the 
countryside and gradually, as they grew richer, became small 


* Tsuchiya, Nihon keizai gaiyo, Tokyo, p. 275. 
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and even medium landowners. This was achieved mainly 
through the leasing of land. In many cases the peasants leasing 
land from the goshi found themselves insolvent debtors, in 
which case even their own holdings passed into the hands of the 
goshi, who thereby “rounded off” their possessions. Subse- 
quently, the goshi began to purchase land themselves. 

A large section of the goshi combined farming with trade and 
usury. In Revolution and Counter-Revolution During the Meiji 
Restoration Professor Hattori mentions two goshi who ran large 
distilleries.* By combining legal and illegal transactions (for 
example, the purchase of land), the goshi became a kind of 
small feudal landowners, building a bridge, as it were, from the 
outworn forms of the exploitation of the peasants by the feudal 
lords to new and more flexible forms of exploitation. 

By the mid-19th century the goshi had become a numerically 
large stratum of samurais wielding real economical and, partly, 
political influence. The number of baishin holding land with 
peasants on fief rights was very negligible, aggregating not more 
than one-seventh of the total. The vast majority of the baishin 
thus subsisted on rice grants from the daimyos and were 
estranged from the peasants. The goshi, on the contrary, were 
close to and powerfully influenced the peasants. In some cases 
the goshi were directly interested in diminishing the exploitation 
of their own village by the daimyos or the Shogun’s officials 
(especially in territory directly ruled by Tokugawa). Moreover, 
the goshi were interested in circumventing the innumerable 
rules enforced by the Shogunate to prevent free enterprise. 

The demand made by the peasants time and again that the 
choice of the crop should be left to them had the wholehearted 
backing of the goshi. For that reason the predominantly peasant 
anti-feudal risings that broke out at the close of the Tokugawa 
regime sometimes involved these village samurais. Another 
reason for this was the intensive differentiation among the 
peasants. 

The development of commodity-money relations brought 
far-reaching changes to the Japanese countryside. All the 
efforts of the Tokugawa regime to preserve intact the feudal 
order established at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 
17th century could not prevent the stratification of the 
peasantry. This was in large measure due to the metayage 
system, which gave the more well-to-do peasants the means to 
exploit their poorer neighbours. Well-to-do peasants (gono) 
were usually elected village elders and generally occupied a 


* Hattori, Meiji isshin kakumei oyobi hanka-kumei, Tokyo, p. 22. 





position of prominence among the peasantry. Nevertheless, 
they were part and parcel of the peasantry and shared the 
anti-feudal feeling of the peasant masses. In many cases they 
even led the anti-feudal movements. 

Like the goshi, the gono were constantly engaged in various 
illegal operations that brought them increasing wealth. They 
engaged in usury and bought up land (under the guise of 
mortgage, gifts, inheritance, and so forth). Many of them were 
merchants or intermediaries between merchants and peasants. 

Although together the goshi and the gono formed the social 
elite of the Tokugawa countryside, they differed by their class 
origin and were rivals for influence among the peasants. 
However, by the logic of economic development not only the 
gono but also the goshi became adversaries of the Tokugawa 
regime, which erected formidable barriers to free enterprise. 
With the feudal economy steadily foundering, the goshi 
departed more and more from the samurai class and this 
gradually erased the initially sharp distinctions between them 
and the gono. As the price of “samurai rank” dropped in the 
19th century many gono acquired the samurai title in the same 
way as the sons of rich urban merchants bought the samurai 
right to wear two swords. This led, of course, to the virtual 
fusion of the gono and the goshi into a single social group. 

Becoming landowners, the goshi continued, in slightly 
modified form, the feudal exploitation of the peasants, leasing 
land and receiving up to 70 per cent of the harvest as rent. 
Similarly fettering terms were demanded by the gono. 

When the goshi took part in the anti-feudal actions of the 
peasants they pursued their own limited aims, but the ronin, 
who replenished the ranks of the intellectuals and joined in the 
anti-feudal struggle of the urban plebeians, served, albeit 
unconsciously, a new class, the bourgeoisie. In the struggle 
against the feudal order the latter put forward more clear-cut 
political slogans than those which guided the more powerful 
peasant risings. The fact that samurais were frequently involved 
in these politically-edged anti-feudal actions was evidence of 
the depth to which the ruling class had disintegrated. Needless 
to say, these were samurais of the lowest ranks. 

The ultimately bourgeois aims of the movement of the lower 
strata against the Tokugawa regime frequently turned against 
the merchant bourgeoisie. In these cases the movement was 
joined by the ronin and samurais of the lower ranks. 

When we speak of individual substrata in the ruling class we 
have to bear in mind the affiliation of the samurais to one 
principality or another. Like the hatamoto and the gokenin, i.e., 
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the direct vassals of Tokugawa, the samurais of the privileged 
principalities, which were in the hands of the shinhan and the 
wealthiest of the fudai, were less subjected to social erosion 
than the baishin. The bulk of these samurais were better off and 
supported the Shogunate. It must be noted that the possessions 
of Tokugawa and the shinhan-daimyos were mainly in the 
northeastern regions, where the disintegration of feudal rela- 
tions and the rise of the new, capitalist order were much slower 
than in the southwestern and southern regions. Many large 
towns and ports are situated in the latter regions and until the 
country’s closure, i.e., until the beginning of the 17th century, 
these areas had the most intensive trade relations with the 
external world. The pirate expeditions were likewise fitted out 
from these areas. Lastly, in the 16th century this was the part of 
Japan first visited by Europeans and it was the springboard for 
the samurai aggression against Korea. All these circumstances 
fostered the faster appearance of capitalist relations in the 
south. It was, therefore, not accidental that much more 
frequently than the samurais of Kanto, the samurais of the 
southern and southwestern principalities (almost all of which 
belonged to the tozama-daimyos) became spokesmen of 
bourgeois feelings that were alien to the feudal lords. The purely 
feudal motivations of the stiffening opposition of the southern 
daimyos to the Tokugawa Shogunate must also be taken into 
consideration. The remoteness of the southern principalities 
from Edo, the capital, intensified the separatist trends in these 
principalities, while the wealth of the southern daimyos and the 
historical roots of their opposition to Tokugawa made the 
a yeeunae extremely suspicious of and even directly hostile to 
them. 

The low-ranking samurais were, as a whole, economically 
insecure. This was also true of the vassals of the southern and 
southwestern daimyos and of the princes of the Shogun’s inner 
circle, and it led to alienation not only between the lower- 
ranking samurais and the daimyos but also between the 
samurais of different ranks. The vassals directly in attendance 
of the princes, particularly the karo, were in a privileged 
position. They had relatively substantial means at their disposal 
and they sought to emulate the princes in everyday life. At the 
other end, the means provided for the upkeep of the 
lower-ranking samurais were steadily reduced. The rice grant or 
the corresponding wage could not satisfy their requirements and 
they had to look for other sources of income. 

By and large capitalist relations spread very slowly and 
unevenly. The influence of bourgeois elements over some 
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sections of the samurai class was likewise exercised differently 
and in varying degrees in the different regions. It is indicative 
that in some of the southeastern principalities internal reforms 
of a bourgeois nature were enforced long before the revolution- 
ary events of the 1860s. Under these reforms the town- 
dwellers received certain political rights (in particular, the right 
to fill administrative posts, which formerly was the absolute 
monopoly of the samurais) and the rank-and-file samurais could 
legally engage in commerce and industry. Lastly, military units 
consisting of peasants and townsmen (kiheitai) were formed in 
the Choshu Principality in the early 1860s. This was a complete 
departure from the feudal tradition established in the mid-16th 
century. The fact that commoners were allowed to carry 
weapons and enlisted into military service undermined the 
foundations of samurai law and order and deprived the ruling 
feudal class of its main attribute, namely its specific as a warrior 
caste. 

The virtual collapse of the social partitions, which had 
artificially separated the ruling class from the bulk of the 
population, was making the town-dwellers and the village elite 
more sensitive to those samurai privileges that were becoming a 
flagrant anachronism in the changing economic situation. This 
became increasingly apparent to the Shogunate administration. 
too. Beginning in the mid-1!9th century timid attempts were 
made from time to time to “renew” or “rectify” traditional 
policy. The following example shows how limited and futile 
these attempts were: in 1863 the Shogunate published a 
prescript limiting the right of the samurais to have recourse to 
tameshigiri, i.e., to behead commoners with impunity in order 
to test a new sword. Henceforth samurais were forbidden to 
bare a sword if in disputes with commoners their honour was 
not outraged. 

But the very concept “honour of a samurai” no longer 
inspired respect not only among the disinherited majority of the 
people but also among the privileged estate. Samurai virtues 
became the target of caustic jibes quite openly, and the 
samurais themselves frequently helped to spread these jibes. 
Corruption of all kinds flourished not only in individual 
principalities, where bourgeois elements were ascending to 
power and securing the enforcement of various reforms. It 
infected the top-echelon Shogunate administration, which 
closed its eyes to the flouting of the stern rules that were not 
reconsidered and remained formally in operation. The classical 
demand of the Tokugawa regime that town-dwellers should 
live modestly was sheer mockery in the light of the luxury 
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with which the wealthy merchants had surrounded them- 
selves. 

But the new and numerically small industrial bourgeoisie had 
not yet broken away entirely from the old merchant and 
usurious bourgeoisie. The ties between them were still strong, 
one of them being their common desire to perpetuate the feudal 
exploitation of the peasants by means of onerous rent, which 
was eagerly taken over from the feudal lords by the bourgeoisie. 
This made the Japanese industrialists particularly cautious and 
inclined to compromise. In any case, it induced them to abstain 
from direct, open political actions against the feudal authorities. 
They preferred to act through other people. But they had no 
trust whatever for the peasantry, who comprised the principal 
anti-feudal force. Of course, the bourgeoisie had no objection to 
using peasant actions to discredit and weaken the feudal regime. 
But it was afraid that the peasant revolutionary element might 
go too far. While the bourgeoisie distrusted and feared the 
peasantry, it adopted a different attitude to the ronin, the 
lower-ranking samurais and all the other ill-assorted opposition 
to the Tokugawa regime that had matured among the privileged 
nobility. This opposition, with its external samurai image, was 
easily controlled by the bourgeoisie. Moreover, this image 
opened up considerable legal possibilities for organising this 
opposition internally. 


6. Role of the Samurais 
in the Bourgeois Revolution 


The revolutionary events of the latter half of the 19th century 
cannot be assessed correctly if account is not taken of the fact 
that by far most of the actions against the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
though outwardly led by the feudal nobility, were inspired and 
directed by the bourgeoisie in its own class interests. Moreover, 
it should be borne in mind that the most radical position was 
adopted by the industrial bourgeoisie, which was the covert but 
chief driving force of the “samurai” opposition to Tokugawa. 
For its part, the big merchant bourgeoisie preferred a different, 
evolutionary way of safeguarding its interests. In the main, it 
too depended on the samurais—not on the declassed and 
Opposition strata but on the Tokugawa bureaucracy. 

The Bakufu state apparatus, which operated on the principle 
of collective responsibility by two or more officials for a 
definite area of administration, was extremely bulky. Japan was 
a police state under the Tokugawa regime: spies and informers 
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lurked everywhere. Every official was under open surveillance 
by his colleague and was constantly controlled by the Bakufu’s 
secret agents, who reported his every step to the centre. This 
gave civil servants a feeling of insecurity and they deluged the 
capital with an endless stream of inquiries on matters of minor 
importance. ln these circumstances the Bakufu bureaucratic 
administration was hopelessly inefficient and subjected to the 
influence of the same molecular disintegration of the feudal 
class observed throughout the country. The rich merchants 
quickly entered into contact with needed hatamoto, gokenin or 
other high-ranking Bakufu, who were constantly having re- 
course to the aid of creditors from among the Osaka and Edo 
money barons. As a result, toward the end of the regime the 
Tokugawa bureaucracy, which was feudal by origin, played a 
dual role: not only as guardian of the “immutable” feudal 
foundations but also as timid protector of the rich merchants 
and bankers. 

The efficient political spy system was a serious obstacle to 
the initiative of the Bakufu officials. At the same time, through 
this system the top officials of the Shogunate were quite well 
informed of the critical situation in the country. The “stability ’ 
of the estate partitions underlying Tokugawa’s political sagacity 
toppled. The revolutionary struggle of the peasants eroded the 
feudal order. The extremely ill-assorted oppositiun to the 
Shogunate, which acted mainly through the samurais but 
unquestionably expressed the interests chiefly of the capitalist 
elements, grew steadily from the beginning of the 19th century 
onwards. Warships of the great foreign powers began appearing 
off the coast of Japan more and more frequently, reminding the 
Japanese that their country had lagged behind militarily and 
was poorly defended. 

In this situation the more far-sighted of the Tokugawa 
statesmen could not help but think of the future. 

Plans for strengthening the shaken feudal ordey were devised 
in Bakufu Government circles in the mid-19th century. Some of 
the Shogunate’s statesmen felt that the situation could be 
righted by annulling the system of petty (and, to a large extent, 
ephemeral) restrictions, giving the well-to-do townsmen 
certain minimum rights, establishing firm contact with the 
wealthy merchants and, relying on their financial support, 
modernising the country’s defence, thereby making it less 
vulnerable to invasion. The proponents of these views believed 
it would be useful to study the potential enemy and, for that 
purpose, recommended wider use of European, or “Dutch”, 
science (rangaku). Some “liberals” went so far as to level 
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moderate criticism at the country’s closure to foreigners, 
holding that foreign trade should be expanded, that Japan 
should not confine her extremely weak contact with European 
civilisation to the Dutch (Dutch merchants had the monopoly 
over a Strictly limited trade in one of Japan’s southern ports). 
The building-up of a strong Army and Navy equipped with the 
most modern technical means for the conduct of war was 
regarded as the panacea for all evils. But these reforms were 
beyond the power of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

The most resolute actions to modernise the Tokugawa regime 
are associated with Baron Ji Naoske, who had the honorific title 
of Ji Kamon no kami. He dealt summarily with the opposition to 
the Shogunate and sought to build up a reliable armed bulwark 
for the Bakufu as quickly as possible, mainly by transplanting 
foreign military and administrative organisation to Japanese 
soil. However, he failed to crush the resistance of his 
adversaries, for his reforms were instituted when foreign capital 
was forcibly penetrating Japan and sharply worsening 
the material condition of the most diverse strata of the popula- 
tion. 

The trade agreements signed by the Shogunate with a number 
of foreign powers were a forced act, while the agreements 
themselves were prejudicial to Japan. They gave foreign 
merchants a privileged status. In the ports opened for foreign 
trade foreigners enjoyed extra-territorial rights. Japan in effect 
lost her customs independence. Taking advantage of the 
unusual correlation between gold and silver as a result of 
Japan’s isolation, the foreigners pumped gold out of that 
country. The Bakufu attempted to straighten out matters and 
reminted the coins in circulation, reducing their gold content. 
However, this only undermined the feudal Government’s 
credit. When the Bakufu, entangled in futile attempts to 
regulate the correlation between gold and silver, finally brought 
it close to the correlation in the world money market, it acted on 
the advice of foreigners and issued paper money. This money, 
eyed with grim distrust, had almost no circulation. The cheap 
European and American goods flooding the country struck a 
heavy blow at the weak Japanese manufacturing industry. In 
Japan prices were lower than in the world market, and foreign 
merchants bought up Japanese raw materials and food. The 
price of all commodities, including rice, soon began to rise. The 
Bakufu’s financial policy fostered inflation, which assumed 
unprecedented proportions. Prices soared by an average of 300 
per cent, while the price of rice rose by 1,000 per cent. This 
spelled out the impoverishment of the poorest sections of the 
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population and a sharp deterioration of the material condition of 
the lower-ranking samurais. 

The Government found its expenditures growing following 
the opening of some ports for foreign trade. Moreover, the 
foreigners ignored the Bakufu’s ruling that transactions involv- 
ing the purchase of armaments should be conducted only with 
Government representatives. Armaments were also imported 
by principalities of which the Shogun was constantly suspi- 
cious. 

The political crisis of the 1850s and 1860s was precipitated by 
an anti-foreign movement, which was evidence that national 
feeling was awakening. But it assumed specific, frequently ugly 
forms, especially in cases where the spokesmen of national 
interests were samurais weighted down by the burden of feudal 
prejudices and constantly setting their parochial, class and 
estate interests above national interests. 

The behaviour of Europeans and Americans in Japan 
frequently led to outbursts of anti-foreign feeling. The official 
and unofficial representatives of the leading capitalist powers 
treated the Japanese with haughty disdain, disregarded local 
customs and resorted to undisguised extortion, loosely inter- 
preting the treaties that had been forced on Japan with the aid of 
guns. The atmosphere in Japan was inflamed. The least secure 
and undisciplined section of the samurais, particularly the 
ronin, frequently initiated acts of hostility against foreigners. A 
servant of the French Consul was killed ina street in Yokohama 
in November 1859. In January 1861 the building of the French 
Mission in Edo was set on fire and an English interpreter was 
killed. 

The cry “Expel the foreigner!” was backed most strongly by 
the samurais of the lower ranks. But it is unquestionable that 
anti-foreign feeling mounted not only among the samurais. It 
was widespread. The bourgeoisie (notably the industrialists 
forming its most radical wing), who had suffered from the 
forcible penetration of foreign capital, likewise supported the 
demand for the annulment of the unequal treaties with the 
foreign powers. 

Under the Tokugawa regime a political demand even by 
samurais was a violation of fealty to the feudal suzerain. Ji 
Naoske brutally made short work of samurais who criticised the 
Shogunate’s foreign policy. However, the opposition did not 
shrink from violating the laws of feudal loyalty. Ji Naoske 
himself was assassinated by conspirators. 

Inasmuch as the lower-ranking samurais played a prominent 
part in the opposition movement, they strove to formulate an 
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acceptable ideological banner of struggle against the Shogunate. 
The most convenient loyalist foundation for this struggle was 
the full restoration of the lawful power of the Emperor. The 
Emperor (Mikado) was only a figurehead and resided in Kyoto, 
virtually as an esteemed recluse, and was kept under surveil- 
lance by the Shogun’s representative. 

The Shogunate took every possible step to prevent the 
Emperor and his court from engaging in political activity (from 
intercourse with the feudal princes and so on). 

But the Shogun had to conduct himself with deference, 
externally at least, to the Emperor as a person of “divine 
origin”. The outward show of loyalty allowed the feudal 
elements opposed to the Shogun to sustain the old feudal views 
and interpret the violation of the regime’s underlying principle 
of loyalty to the suzerain as observance of that principle with 
the sole difference that the Mikado and not the Shogun was 
regarded as the supreme suzerain. The samurai catchword 
“Expel the foreigner!” was supplemented with the slogan 
“Reverence for the Emperor!”, which, in effect, meant “Down 
with the Shogun!”. This slogan was evidence that in the 
anti-Tokugawa coalition the political leadership was in the 
hands of the nobility and not of the bourgeoisie. This had no 
direct bearing on the question of what social classes were the 
actual motive force of the revolutionary events known as the 
Meiji restoration. This motive force consisted of the peasants 
and the urban poor, whose revolutionary actions had shattered 
the Tokugawa regime and cleared the way to the victory of the 
anti-Shogunate opposition headed by bourgeoisified elements of 
the nobility and including the lower-ranking samurais, influen- 
tial sections of the bourgeoisie and even some of the princes. 

In January 1861 the Bakufu warned the foreign ambassadors 
that their lives were threatened by an anti-foreign conspiracy 
among the samurais. Although the Shogunate had appointed a 
special guard for the ambassadors this guard was unreliable 
because it consisted of samurais and could easily succumb to 
the call to “put an end to the barbarians”. After the murder of 
the interpreter in Edo on January 14, 1861, many foreigners 
moved to Yokohama, where they could be protected by the 
foreign warships stationed in the port. In the night of July 5, 
1861,a group of samurais attacked the building of the British 
Mission in the environs of Edo. In the ensuing desperate 
fighting several men were killed and wounded on either side. 
The samurai official guard of the Mission at first remained 
“neutral” but in the end it intervened and dispersed the 
attackers. Most of the samurais who took part in the attack were 
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not discovered. The three who were detained committed 
hara-kiri. 

In order to absolve itself of the responsibility for this attack 
and, at the same time, benefit by its “reluctance” to take 
resolute action to curb the anti-foreign actions, the Bakufu 
announced that it was unable to undertake the protection of the 
foreign missions. This act of hypocrisy had extremely dire 
consequences for Japan. British and French marines landed on 
Japanese territory and marched to Edo on the pretext of 
protecting their diplomatic representatives. 

The landing of foreign troops only intensified the universal 
hatred of foreigners and the discontent with the Bakufu’s 
foreign policy. In June 1862 a samurai broke into the British 
Mission in Edo, killed two officials and committed hara-kiri. 
The catchword “Expel the foreigner!” rang louder and louder. 

The samurai opposition to the Tokugawa regime was formally 
headed by three princes: Mori Motonori (Choshu Principality), 
Shimazu Saburo (Satsuma Principality) and Yamanouchi 
Toyonori (Tosa Principality). Actually, however, it was led by 
representatives of the lower-ranking samurais. 

This was by no means a united opposition. To understand the 
intricate course of events in the 1860s it is necessary to take into 
account a specific element as the bitter rivalry between the 
strongest feudal opponents of the Shogunate — the principalities 
of Satsuma and Choshu. These principalities had long been 
contesting for the political leadership of Southwestern Japan, 
and there were unfriendly relations between the top-ranking 
samurais of Satsuma and Choshu. 

The different roles played by these two rivals in the 
anti-Tokugawa bloc were due chiefly to the dissimilar level of 
socio-political development in these principalities. This ex- 
plained the prominence that was gained in Choshu Principality by 
the lower-ranking samurais most closely associated with purely 
bourgeois elements. Lower-ranking samurais like Kido Koin, 
Yamagata Arimoto and Takasugi Shinsaku, who were the 
political leaders in Choshu Principality, were proponents of 
bourgeois views and urged the formation of a broad coalition of 
all elements discontented with the Tokugawa regime, including 
non-gentry social strata. Rank-and-file samurais, chiefly of the 
Choshu and Satsuma clans (and, to a lesser extent, of the Tosa 
and Hideyen clans) were most active in deposing the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. They therefore became the military bulwark of the 
Japanese monarchy and the principal source of key cadres for 
the bourgeois-feudal bloc that came to power. 

Prior to the overthrow of the Shogunate the rank-and-file 
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samurais most directly involved in the revolutionary events and 
in the civil war of 1866-1869 (particularly from Choshu 
Principality) paraded their defiantly radical views and in some 
cases even fraternised with the peasants. Their steadily 
deteriorating economic condition prompted them to adopt “re- 
volutionary” positions. However, underlying this “revolution- 
ary spirit” was the aspiration to overthrow the Shogunate in 
order to ensure a privileged and parasitical life at the expense of 
the peasants. On the day after the Shogunate was deposed the 
lower-ranking samurais of the “revolutionary” southwestern 
clans began dealing ruthlessly with the peasants who were 
fighting to eradicate feudalism. Most of the rank-and-file 
samurais who took part in the revolution of 1868 were thus a 
reactionary force fighting to protect their feudal privileges and 
betraying the genuinely revolutionary participants in the events 
of 1866-1869, namely the peasants and the urban plebeians. 

After the overthrow of the Shogunate the state apparatus of 
the Japanese monarchy (the army, in particular) became a 
reliable sanctuary only for a section of the lower-ranking 
samurais, principally of the Choshu and Satsuma clans. The 
other lower-ranking samurais who had fought against the 
Tokugawa regime (and also a numerically small section of the 
samurais of the defeated northeastern clans) found themselves 
in pecuniary circumstances. This splintered the samurais into a 
privileged segment, whose destiny was closely linked with the 
Japanese monarchy, and an opposition in which were all sorts of 
anti-Government groups of different political hues—from 
arch-reactionary with a programme calling for a return to the old 
order to liberal and even Left-radical (a minority that temporari- 
ly allied itself with the bourgeois-democratic opposition). 

The seizure of the major posts in the state apparatus of the 
Japanese monarchy by the privileged samurais was accompa- 
nied by the consolidation of the monopoly status of members of 
the Choshu and Satsuma clans. This resulted in the establishment 
of afeudal-samurai caste system in the Japanese state apparatus. 
The former personal clan and estate bonds and influence were 
transferred to a new foundation and consolidated, accentuating 
the feudal features of the Japanese monarchy. The bourgeois 
reforms were of a limited character and brought no essential 
change to the vast majority of the people, the peasants and the 
urban poor, who continued to be denied civil rights. 

The Japanese monarchy very soon saw that in view of the 
lack of discipline and absence of organisation in the feudal 
military units it was dangerous to preserve the samurai system 
of organisation in the Armed Forces. Exclusive control of the 
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Armed Forces (and, consequently, of state power) could be 
preserved in the hands of the feudal-bourgeois bloc headed by 
the samurai bureaucracy (Yamagata, Ito, Okubo and others) 
only if the Armed Forces system were unified. This meant: 1) 
the disarming of the samurais who did not belong to the 
privileged Choshu and Satsuma clans and were not the mainstay 
of absolutism, and 2) the creation of a standing Army by 
enforcing conscription for peasants and town-dwellers. Need- 
less to say, as the true founder of militarism in Japan, Prince 
Aritomo Yamagata zealously upheld the monopoly of the 
samurais to the officer ranks in the new army that was organised 
on bourgeois principles. 

The experience of the kiheitai in the civil war of 1865-1866 
and then the lessons of the Satsuma war of 1877 showed the 
superiority of the bourgeois army over the purely samurai host. 
Even Saigo Takamori, ideologist and leader of the reactionary 
samurai-feudal opposition, saw the unreliability of a purely 
samurai army and enlisted peasants into his forces. 

The creation of a regular army founded on_ universal 
conscription formally put an end to the existence of the samurai 
estate as a special military caste. That explains why most of the 
samurai actions against the Imperial government in the 1870s 
were precipitated by the publication of the conscription law. 
However, the samurais were not destroyed. The officers 
(almost all of whom were members of the Choshu and Satsuma 
clans) continued to be drawn exclusively from among the 
samurais, who carried on the old feudal traditions on a 
somewhat modified social foundation. 

In manning its military, bureaucratic and police apparatus, 
the monarchy oriented itself mainly on the samurai stratum that 
had firm roots in the economy, namely the new landowners, 
most of whom were goshi. The insecure lower-ranking samurai 
warriors were a burden to the Government. The pensions to this 
numerically large stratum heavily taxed the treasury, and the 
Imperial ministers looked for ways of solving the “samurai 
problem” (for example, the projects for settling samurais on 
Hokkaido Island and allocating land to them). But all these 
projects only worsened the material condition of the insecure 
and “offended” samurais, and their opposition to the Govern- 
ment mounted steadily. 

The armed struggle of these samurais against the new 
authority ended in defeat. The developments of 1874, 1877 and 
partly 1882 undermined the strength of the samurai opposition. 
It was partially wiped out as a result of military operations and 
repressions; the remainder dispersed. Deprived of their leaders 
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and disappointed in the aims of their struggle, the remnants tried 
to adapt themselves to the new situation. This was facilitated by 
the expansionist ambitions of the new capitalists. 

The privileged stratum of samurais entrenched in the state 
apparatus (chiefly in the Army) was numerically small, 
numbering about 40,000. Due to caste bonds and feudal-clan 
traditions, this number hardly changed in the course of many 
years. The new landowners were the main source from which 
these samurais replenished their numbers. The shizoku, or 
gentry, enlisted into civil service, came from the bourgeoisie 
and, as a rule, did not penetrate into the Army. Despite the 
despotism of the samurai caste, which monopolised military 
power (the gunbatsu and the hambatsu),* it had the support of 
the bourgeoisie, the landowners and the remnants of the old 
samurai opposition (largely reorganised by this time), who 
regarded it as protection against the democratic revolutionary 
element. The despotism of the hambatsu was directed against 
the working masses —the peasants and the new working class. 

The coalescence of the militarist elite (which preserved its 
clan specific) with the big bourgeoisie was consummated in the 
1890s. This was achieved in most cases by establishing family 
ties (marriage, adoption) and also by corruption. As Japanese 
capitalism gained economic power the bourgeoisie became 
increasingly interested in making the maximum use of the 
military machine for the suppression of the people in Japan 
herself and for conquest overseas. 


* Gunbatsu means literally “military caste”. Hambatsu means literally “clan 
caste”. 





Chapter Two 


JAPAN HASTENS TO JOIN THE RANKS 
OF THE COLONIALISTS 


1. Adoption 
of the Experience of European 
and US Colonialists 


In Japan’s socio-economic and political development the 
bourgeois revolution of 1868 marked the watershed between 
two epochs, between feudalism and capitalism. In a history of 
the House of Tokugawa Sanzo Mikami justifiably writes that 
“Japan rose to the apex of the new epoch and saw how far she 
was lagging behind in her development”.* The bourgeoisie 
began pressuring the Government in a drive to accumulate 
capital as quickly as possible and use the European experience 
of colonial conquest and “export of civilisation”. 

Putting an end to their long years of feudal seclusion, in the 
latter half of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century the 
Japanese bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisified landowners em- 
barked on imperialist expansion, making “inroads on the 
territory of nations who had generously shared with the 
Japanese their achievements in state organisation, culture and 
modern industry”.** Actually, the first victims of Japanese 
colonial aggrandizement were Korea and China, countries 
situated close to Japan. The peoples of these countries (the 
Chinese, in particular) had significantly influenced Japan’s state 
system, culture and way of life. 

In the period from 1873 to 1901 three of Europe’s major 
powers— Britain, France and Germany—and the USA were 
visited by 74 Japanese delegations of top-echelon officials, 
merchants and industrialists, military experts and intellectuals 
(altogether over 4,500 persons).*** Professor K. M. Popov of the 
USSR notes that the Japanese eagerly studied the European 
experience. “From the 1870s onwards,” he wrote, “Japan 
sought knowledge throughout the world. Experts were invited 
from Britain, Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Switzerland and 


* Sanzo Mikami, Tokugawa jidai shi, Tokyo, 1902, p. 39. 

** Etsudzo Imai, Nikon shihonshugi hattatsushi no maemichi, Tokyo, 
1929, p. 216 

*** Ando Seiichi, Nippon bunka shi, Osaka, 1909, p. 11. 
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the USA.”* By 1903 there were upwards of 1,850 Japanese in 
Europe and the USA sent for the express purpose of studying 
experience and acquiring knowledge in military economy and 
military affairs, including the organisation of the Armed Forces 
and armaments.** In 1870-1871 Japan invited German military 
experts to organise the General Staff of the Japanese Army, a 
Military Academy, military schools, the arming of the Armed 
Forces, the military medical and military police services and 
other military institutions.*** Moreover, since Germany had 
less experience in colonial policy than Britain or France, Japa- 
nese statesmen of the highest rank journeyed to London and 
Paris, visited China and Korea, studying colonial administra- 
tion systems and the colonial regime. “Every trip of this kind,” 
wrote Gentaro Kodama, who was Japan’s War Minister in 
1900-1902, “showed us that compared with the Western empires 
we had entered the world scene belatedly, and we looked fora 
way out of the past, out of our imperfection.” **** While 
speebing up the building of a modern Army and Navy on the 
European pattern, the Japanese bourgeoisie and Government 
disseminated “anti-colonial” propaganda in order to set the 
Asian peoples (including the Japanese) against the “White” 
nations, particularly the Ango-Saxon nations and Russia. 
Chauvinism spread rapidly in Japan, and whenever the 
Americans and Europeans were mentioned the only word used 
for them was “barbarians” .***** 

Characterising the growth of the Japanese bourgeoisie’s 
expansionist ambitions, Lenin wrote: “There is no doubt that 
the greater part of Asia, the most densely populated continent, 
consists either of colonies of the ‘Great Powers’, or of states 
that are extremely dependent and oppressed as nations. But 
does this commonly-known circumstance in any way shake the 
undoubted fact that in Asia itself the conditions for the most 
complete development of commodity production and the freest, 
widest and speediest growth of capitalism have been created 
only in Japan, i.e., only in an independent national state? The 
latter is a bourgeois state, and for that reason has itself begun to 
oppress other nations and to enslave colonies.”*) 


* K. M. Popov, Yaponiya, politiko-ekonomichesky ocherk, Moscow, 
1946, p. 8. According to the figures cited in this book, in 1872 there were nearly 
300 foreign experts in the different Japanese Government departments. 
** Dietrich Frank, Japan in der Welt, Leipzig, 1919, p. 132. 
*** Gentaro Kodama, Gaikoji omoide, Tokyo, 1913, p. 189. 
**** KM. Popov, op. cit., p. 358. 
***** Taid O’Conroy, The Menace of Japan, London, 1937, p. 44. 
$) V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 399. 











A Japanese naval squadron was sent to Korea in 1876, forcing 
the Korean authorities to “open” their country and sign the 
unequal Kanhaas Treaty. Diplomatic relations were established 
and Japanese citizens residing in Korea were accorded extra- 
territorial rights and consular jurisdiction. At first Fusan and 
then Gensan and Chemulpo were opened for customs-free 
trade. 

The next act of aggression was the war with China in 
1894-1895, following which under the unequal Treaty of 
Shimonoseki China ceded the island of Formosa (Taiwan) to 
Japan and agreed to pay an indemnity of £25, 160, 256 (300 mil- 
lion yuan).* This money from China enabled Japan to stabilise 
her finances and increase her overseas purchases of industrial 
plant and arms. “Following 1871,” Lenin wrote, “the rate of 
Germany’s accession of strength was three or four times as 
rapid as that of Britain and France, and of Japan about ten times 
as rapid as Russia’s.” ** 

The programme of expansion in Asia involved not only more 
allocations for military preparations but also a modification of 
the system of mobilising manpower and industrial resources for 
war and the reorganisation of the system of military command 
in time of peace and war. 

One of the major reforms of the new Government was the 
introduction of universal military conscription in November 
1872. The feudal nobility retained all the senior command posts 
in the new Armed Forces: the Choshu clan in the Army and the 
Satsuma clan in the Navy. An Imperial Guard consisting of 
10,000 men from the crack troops of the Choshu, Satsuma and 
Tosa principalities was formed in March 1871.*** 

Henceforth all male citizens, regardless of their class and 
estate, were, upon reaching the age of 20, subject to 
conscription into the regular Army, the Reserve or the territorial 
forces. Japan was divided into six military districts with 
headquarters in Tokyo, Sendai, Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima and 
Kumamoto. A regular Army and Navy were built up. In 1873 a 


* The Treaty of Shimonoseki was signed on April 17, 1895. Under that 
treaty China !) recognised the independence of Korea; 2) ceded to Japan the 
island of Formosa and the Pescadores, and also part of the Liaotung Peninsula 
lying south of the line running from Yingkow to Antung; 3) agreed to pay an 
indemnity of £25, 160,256 (300 million yuan); 4) opened another four ports for 
trade; 5) accorded Japan there, as in the ports opened previously, the 
most-favoured nation treatment; and 6) agreed that Japan would be in 
occupation of the fortress of Weihaiwei until the indemnity had been paid (Hugh 
Borton, Japan's Modern Century, New York, 1955, p. 207). 

** V_ 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 341. 

*** Wakai Nishiyama, Zettai Nihonshi, Tokyo, 1953, p. 302. 
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Military Academy was opened in Tokyo and French officers 
were invited to act as instructors. 

Discontented by the inadequate attention that was given to 
the Navy and by what they termed as “infringement of the rights 
and privileges of samurai mariners”,* the Satsuma clan 
samurais, who were aspiring for the country’s political and 
administrative leadership, mutineed in 1877. This mutiny forced 
the Government to make concessions, improve the organisation 
and direction of the Navy and allocate more funds for the 
build-up of the Navy and the training of officers and ratings. A 
three-stepped organisation of the Army Command was intro- 
duced in 1879: a department (with ministerial powers), a 
General Staff and an Inspectorate headed by an Inspec- 
tor-General for Military Training. In the Navy in addition to 
the Navy Department (with ministerial powers), a General Staff 
was set up. That same year the term of military service was 
specified: three years in the regular Armed Forces, three years 
in the First-Line Reserve and four years in the Second-Line 
Reserve.** 

The organisation and training of Army and Navy personnel 
continued to be improved until the outbreak of the war with 
China in 1894-1895. The garrison forces were reorganised in 
1888 to consist of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineering and 
commissary units. The army in the field now consisted of seven 
divisions. Fort artillery units, a railways corps, a colonial militia 
and overseas services were formed.*** In 1894, following the 
reorganisation of the Army and Navy, Japan could put in the 
field against China 240,000 trained men, 6,495 irregulars and 
100,000 coolies.**** All this entailed considerable outlays, the 
burden of which was borne by the Japanese taxpayer. To 
maintain and arm her Army and Navy Japan spent respectively 
13,822,676 and 10,159,304 yen in 1891 and 50,783,134 and 
58,529,502 yen in 1899.***** At the close of the 19th century in 
order to militarise the country and gear it for wars of conquest 
the Government enforced a reform in education. Under the 
reform the curricula that were drawn up and put into effect at 
primary and secondary schools and at universities and colleges 
indoctrinated children and young people in a spirit of prepared- 


* Futaro Nagayoshi, Nihon bushido shi, Tokyo, 1933, p. 146. 
** Robert P. Porter, Japan. The Rise of a Modern Power, Oxford, 1919, 
pp. 314-15, 
*** Ibid., p. 316. 
**** Ibid. 
***4** Shoji Maejima, Nihon gun tojiri teikoku shugi no keisei. Tokyo, 1954, 
p. 300 








ness to fight under the Imperial flag and conquer Asian 
countries. In 1873 there were 8,000 state-run and 4,500 private 
primary schools that were attended by 41.26 per cent of all the 
children of school age.* 

By the time the war of 1904-1905 with Russia broke out Japan 
had a well-trained Army and Navy whose armaments compared 
favourably with those of the armies of the European capitalist 
states. Much had been done to modernise the Navy. Wooden 
ships were replaced with meta! vessels. 

Whereas during the war with China the Japanese Navy had 28 
warships (57,600 tons) and 24 torpedo boats, built in the period 
1871-1893 at a cost of £24 million, in 1904 it had six battleships 
(84,652 tons), eight armoured cruisers (73,982 tons), 44 light 
cruisers (111,470 tons), 19 destroyers and 80 torpedo boats.** 

From the close of the 19th century onwards Japan made no 
secret of her preparations for a war with Russia, which by that 
time had considerable links with China and was enhancing her 
influence in Korea. Japanese statesmen and military leaders 
regarded Russia as their main rival in East Asia. They assessed 
the Russian Navy as a serious threat to the Japanese Navy. 

With Britain and the USA pursuing an anti-Russian policy in 
East Asia and with the leaders of Kaiser-ruled Germany 
aspiring to divert Russia’s attention to the Far East and thereby 
give themselves a free hand in Europe, Japan on January 30, 
1902 signed an alliance with Britain, and received financial aid 
from the USA and financial and military assistance from 
Germany. This gave Japanese militarism a considerable advan- 
tage that enabled it to prepare for war better than Russia. The 
financial and military assistance received from Russia’s adver- 
saries— Britain, the USA and Germany—allowed Japan to 
spend almost the entire indemnity (over 58 million yen) received 
from China under the Final Protocol of September 7, 1901 on 
the ruthless suppression of the uprising of the Chinese peasants 
against the feudal lords and foreign exploiters, and on the 
purchase of modern firearms and artillery. 

After concluding an alliance with Britair Japan brought 
increasing pressure to bear on tsarist Russia, demanding that 
she recognise Japan’s “special rights and interests” in Korea 
and Manchuria. In the summer of 1903, when the Japanese 
Army and Navy were in the final stage of their preparations for 
war with Russia, the Japanese repeated their demand that 
Russia recognise their country’s “special interests” in Korea 


* Shigeki Toyama, Meiji ishin, Tokyo, 1954, p. 300. 
** Robert P. Porter, op. cit., p. 318. 
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and Manchuria. The tsarist Government was not prepared fora 
military clash with Japan and in a Note of February 3, 1904 
proposed a number of substantial concessions to Japan, 
particularly in Korea. However, Japan’s diplomatic moves had 
been designed to hot up the situation and were the prelude to 
hostilities. On January 30, 1904 soon after the US Secretary of 
War William H. Taft had visited Japan and, on behalf of the 
President Theodore Roosevelt, pledged diplomatic and financial 
support in the event of a conflict with Russia, and after Britain 
had promised a loan, a decision to start a war against Russia was 
passed at an enlarged sitting of the Privy Council and 
Government. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905 was one of the first 
major armed clashes of the epoch of imperialism. 

On February 6, 1904 the Japanese Army and Navy were 
ordered into action by the Emperor. On February 8, without a 
declaration of war, a Japanese fleet under Vice-Admiral 
Heihachiro Togo made a sneak attack on the Russian squadron 
anchored in the roadstead of Port Arthur. This marked the 
outbreak of the war. 

In the war with Russia the Japanese Command used the factor 
of surprise and the more advantageous strategic position of its 
Army and Navy. Added to this was the financial support of 
Japan’s imperialist allies, the USA and Britain. Chauvinistic and 
racist propaganda, intended for China and Korea and urging war 
against Russian white imperialism,* occupied a prominent place 
in the ideological preparations for the war. Chauvinistic 
propaganda was disseminated also in Japan herself. It called 
Russians the “primordial enemies of the people of Yamato’ .** 

Russia lost the battle at Mukden on March 10, 1905 and the 
naval battle in the Sea of Japan on May 27, 1905. There were 
huge losses on both sides. The Russian fortress at Port Arthur 
fell after a long siege. Particularly heavy losses were suffered 
by the Japanese infantry and artillery during the five assaults on 
that fortress. On the whole, this war, which lasted for nearly 17 
months (until the signing of the Peace Treaty at Portsmouth), 
grievously hit the economies of the belligerents and aggravated 
the internal political crisis. Having to bear the unendurable tax 
burden to pay for this predatory war and lay down their lives for 
the capitalists and landowners, the people of these two 
imperialist states began to demand an end to the fighting. 


* Nichiro senshi shiryo, Dairen, 1936, p. 161. 
** Tbid., pp. 161-62. 





In Russia the working class and its Bolshevik Party were 
raising the banner of revolution. The ideals of a democratic 
revolution were winning all the progressive elements of Russian 
society. An acute political crisis that threatened the very 
foundations of the tsarist autocracy gathered momentum in 
Russia. 

In Japan, too, there was growing discontent with the war. A 
socialist movement unfolded. Its programme contained clear- 
cut internationalist features expressed in an emphatically 
negative attitude to the chauvinistic, aggressive policies of the 
tuling classes. 

In August 1904 when the war was at its height Sen Katayama, 
the distinguished leader of the Japanese working-class move- 
ment, had a meeting with Georgi Plekhanov, who represented 
the Russian Social-Democrats, at the Congress of the Second 
International in Amsterdam. They helped to draft a resolution 
protesting against the war. At that congress the Japanese 
Social-Democratic Party became a member of the Second 
International.* 

The repressions against progressives in Japan were accom- 
panied by the further unfolding of chauvinistic, militarist 
propaganda. Nonetheless, in the summer of 1905 the military 
situation posed Japan with a number of difficult problems. 

The Japanese Command used up all its reserves after the 
battle at Mukden and the naval battle in Tsushima Strait, and 
the losses in the Army and Navy were considerable. Japan 
found herself in a menacing financial position. She had neither 
the forces nor the financial means for further major land and sea 
operations. Moreover, as we have already noted, the internal 
political situation was tense. All this made it imperative that the 
Japanese Government should secure an immediate cessation of 
hostilities. 

Another point which the Japanese Government took into 
consideration was that Russia’s ruling circles likewise wanted a 
quick end to the war. It feared that imperialist circles in Britain 
and the USA would try to prolong the Russo-Japanese war in 
order to benefit by the weakening of the two belligerents. This 
would nullify the results of Japan’s land and naval victories. 
Another factor on which the Japanese statesmen counted was 
that the ruling circles in the USA and Britain were apprehensive 
of the revolutionary situation, particularly in Russia. Any 
continuation of the war could speed up the revolutionary 


* Goro Hani, A History of the Japanese People (Russian translation), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 109. 
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process. This circumstance gave them grounds for hoping for 
active mediation by the Great Powers directed toward the 
signing of a peace treaty. 

On May 31, 1905, acting on instructions from his Govern- 
ment, the Japanese Foreign Minister Jutaro Komura requested 
the US President Theodore Roosevelt to act as mediator. On 
June 8, 1905 Roosevelt invited the belligerents to talks, which 
got under way on August 8 at Portsmouth, USA. A peace treaty 
was signed on September 5, 1905. Korea was recognised as a 
sphere of Japanese influence. Japan obtained the right to lease 
Liaotung Peninsula with Port Arthur and Dalny, obtained 
control of the South Manchurian Railway from Port Arthur to 
Kuangchengtzu Station and annexed the southern part of 
Sakhalin. The tsarist Government agreed to sign a fishing 
convention and to pay $20 million to defray the cost of 
maintaining Russian prisoners of war. A key point of the treaty 
was the pledge by both countries that the East China and the 
South Manchurian railways would be used exclusively for 
commercial purposes. 

The Portsmouth Treaty was signed in a situation witnessing a 
sharp political struggle in Japan. Intoxicated by the victory, the 
chauvinistic elements and their organisations— Kokuryukai 
(Black Dragon Society), Tairo Doshikai (Anti-Russian League), 
Taiheizenkai (League of Struggle Against the Peace Treaty) and 
others— protested against the signing of the peace treaty, 
feeling that this “premature” cessation of the war was an 
unpatriotic step by the Government. They insisted on the war’s 
continuation and demanded that Japan should seize the whole of 
Sakhalin Island and Russia’s maritime provinces. 

However, these chauvinistic demands did not take the 
situation into account and were fantastic. Nonetheless, the 
chauvinistic, ultra-nationalistic orientations of Japan’s internal 
and foreign policies were accentuated after the Russo-Japanese 
war. 

This was fostered, also, by the considerable concessions that 
were made to the Japanese aggressor by the USA and Britain: a 
Japanese-US agreement known as the Katsura-Taft Agreement 
was signed by Japan and the USA on July 27, 1905; Japan and 
Britain signed a new treaty of alliance on August 12 of the same 
year. These agreements exonerated Japan’s colonial piracy in 
China and Korea and recognised the special rights and interests 
of the Japanese monopolies in these countries. This enabled the 
Japanese monopolies to seize new positions in China and Korea 
without fearing an aggravation of relations with their US and 
British allies cum rivals. Under cover of Japanese bayonets the 
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Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Kuhara and other concerns 
pillaged the national wealth of Manchuria and Korea. The 
investments of the Japanese concerns in these areas grew from 
888 million yen in 1903 to 1,215 million yen in 1908.* 

The fact that the economy was being militarised was seen in 
everything, notably in the growth of the allocations for the 
Navy and of the numerical strength and armaments of the 
Army. Prior to the outbreak of World War I the Government 
spent roughly £30 million on the building of new warships, the 
modernisation of old ships and the reconstruction of captured 
Russian vessels.** As a result, whereas in 1904 during the 
Russo-Japanese war 114 ships (27,500 tons) were built at 
Japanese shipyards and, in addition, 72 ships (177,298 tons) 
were purchased, three years later 79 ships (29,898 tons) were 
built in Japan and 34 ships (32,009 tons) were purchased. In 1911 
Japan built 137 ships (43,817 tons) at her own shipyards and 
bought 49 ships (129,454 tons) in foreign countries.*** In Japan 
the building of warships was in the hands of seven large 
concerns: Osaka Seikosho (Osaka Ironworks), Kawasaki zoko 
(Kawasaki Dockyard), Mitsubishi zoko (Mitsubishi Dockyard), 
Uraga zoko (Uraga Shipbuilding Company), Fujinagata zoko 
(Fujinagata Shipyard), Ishikawajima-Harima jukoguo 
(Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co., Ltd.) and Ono 
jukogyo (Ono Yard). By the time the First World War broke out 
these companies had the facilities for the building of 216 ships 
(432,000 tons) simultaneously .**** 

On the eve of the First World War the Japanese Army had 125 
generals and senior officers of the General Staff, 14,388 senior 
and junior officers of the line, 24,066 NCOs and 211,396 
privates (altogether, 249,975 trained officers and men, and 
nearly 200,000 reserve officers and men).***** Thus, before the 
outbreak of the First World War the Japanese Army and Navy 
were not inferior to the armies and navies of the leading 
Western capitalist countries, while the economic basis for 
militarisation and for ensuring the Army’s requirements in the 
event of war was steadily expanding. Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, Yasuda and other concerns received military 
arsenals and enterprises with the most sophisticated plant on 
preferential terms. During the years between the Russo- 


* S. Uyehara, The Industry and Trade of Japan, London, 1936, p. 32. 
** Robert P. Porter, op. cit., p. 319 
*** Tbid., p. 322. 
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Japanese war and World War I this enabled them to concentrate 
in their hands 70-75 per cent of the military orders for the Army 
and Navy.* The demand for military output gave a boost to 
the internal market and furthered the growth of the capital and 
profits of the companies engaged in war production. 

Relying on Japan’s enhanced economic and military power, 
statesmen and politicians charted what was termed as a 
“flexible” foreign policy, that would derive for Japan the 
greatest benefit in Asia in a situation in which a world military 
conflict was inevitable. 

In 1907-1908 Japan’s relations with the USA somewhat 
deteriorated. Some tension appeared also in her relations with 
Britain on account of the obstructions that were erected by the 
Japanese to the penetration of British capital into Manchuria. 
Meanwhile, Japan’s relations with Russia gradually improved. 
The Izvolsky-Motono Convention was signed in St. Petersburg 
on July 30, 1907. It recognised the territorial integrity of the two 
countries, the principle of the “Open Door” and the status quo 
in the Far East. This was preceded by the signing of a 
Russo-Japanese convention on Japanese fishing in Russian Far 
Eastern waters. 

Following the assassination in Harbin of Hirobumi Ito, the 
former Japanese Resident-General in Korea, the Government 
headed by Taro Katsura, which pursued a “flexible” foreign and 
home policy, went over to the open colonisation of Korea. 
General Masatake Terauchi, a warlord, was appointed Resi- 
dent-General in Korea on May 30, 1910. 

On August 22, 1910, after the Korean state apparatus had 
been thoroughly purged and a large squadron of Japanese 
warships appeared off the coast of Korea, the Japanese-Korean 
treaty on the annexation of Korea was signed. Under that treaty 
Korea, formally too, became a Japanese colony. 

Contemplating more far-ranging plans of aggression in the Far 
East, the Japanese statesmen and politicians, who had en- 
gineered Korea’s annexation, revived and intensified the 
propaganda claiming that Japan’s “liberative aims” were 
directed against “white imperialism”. Pan-Asiatic slogans were 
spread in Japan and overseas. 

The economic decline of 1907-1909 in Japan did not affect the 
war industry. In the period 1909 through 1913 the Japanese 
economy, which was based on expanding preparations for war, 
gathered momentum rapidly. Japan had 206 steel mills in 1910 
and 515 in 1913. The number of workers employed in these mills 


* Ibid., p. 317. 
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rose from 37,000 to 49,000.* The war industry grew 2-2.2-fold in 
1900-1913. The large concerns acquired increasing power and 
influence. Enterprises employing over 500 workers had 20 per 
cent of all the workers in the country in 1909 and over 25 per 
cent in 1914.** The formation of cartels was speeded up. 
Syndicates were set up in the cement and other industries. 

As Japan’s economic development gathered speed and she 
became increasingly dependent on foreign trade, Japanese 
statesmen and politicians began to speak of her “exclusive 
rights” to the Chinese and South Asian markets. This could not 
fail to alarm the US, British and Russian governments. Their 
diplomatic representatives in Tokyo repeatedly warned the 
Japanese Government that claims of this kind could “aggravate 
Japan’s relations with the Great Powers”.*** But all these 
warnings were brushed aside by Japan’s rulers with the 
“assurance that the calculations on special rights in the area of 
trade and investment in China would in no way affect the 
interests of third powers”.**** However, the Japanese press 
launched a chauvinistic propaganda campaign claiming that the 
Great Powers were discriminating against Japan. 

These tactics gave Japan’s rulers the possibility of justifying 
their growing military spending and the enlargement of the war 
industry. Whenever discontent flared up among the Japanese 
people over the growing taxes that were being exacted to pay 
for the arms race, the country’s rulers temporarily replaced the 
overtly militarist governments. For instance, on August 30, 
1911, after anti-Government feeling had become particularly 
widespread, General Katsura’s Cabinet resigned and was 
replaced by the “liberal” Saionji Government, which partially 
reduced the military expenditures although it had no intention of 
renouncing the policy of expansion, particularly the attempts to 
monopolise the Chinese market. 

The Saionji Government was shortlived. The Army press 
bluntly demanded the country’s “reorganisation” in face of the 
“gathering clouds and threat of war” .***** The Saionji Govern- 
ment soon “burned down in the fire of criticism from Army and 
Naval circles” .*) 


* Computed according to data in Meiji Ishin Hompo Shuyo Keizai Tokei, 

Tokyo, 1966, pp. 127-82; Gendai Nihon Sangyo Koza, Tokyo, 1959, pp. 46-53. 

** H.T. Eidus, Istoriya Yaponii S drevneishikh vremyon do nashikh dnei, 
Moscow, 1968, p. 127. 

*** Meiji Gaiko shi shiryo, IV, Tokyo, 1931, p. 82. 
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Taro Katsura formed his third Cabinet on December 21, 1912, 
but was unable to restore calm. After forming a new political 
party, Rikken Doshikai (Constitutional Crusaders’ Associa- 
tion), Katsura resorted to political links-up in an effort to 
weaken opposition to the war preparations. However, this 
failed to prevent an eruption of discontent with the militarist 
policy. The Government soon had to resign. It was only the 
outbreak of the First World War in Europe and the accompany- 
ing aggravation of the situation in the Far East that temporarily 
eased the political crisis in Japan. The problem confronting the 
Government headed by Shigenobu Okuma was how to reap the 
maximum benefit for Japanese capitalism from the situation. 


2. A Favourable Wind from the West 


The First World War, which broke out in Europe in August 
1914, sparked debates in the Okuma Government. Some of the 
ministers, who were pro-German, insisted that Japan should 
enter the war as an ally of Germany; others, who saw the 
possibility of enlarging Japan’s possessions at the expense of 
Germany’s colonies in China (Shantung) and the Pacific (Maria- 
na, Marshall and Caroline islands), argued that Japan should 
enter the war on the side of the Entente. Although pro-German 
feeling ran high among the military, too, the prospect of an easy 
take-over of the German possessions on China’s northeastern 
coast, which opened a direct road to North China with its vast 
raw material and manpower resources situated so near the 
Liaotung Peninsula in Manchuria and the Japanese colony of 
Korea, made them conclude that it was more profitable to hide 
this feeling temporarily. On August 15, 1914 the Japanese 
Government played out the farce of “advising” Germany to 
withdraw her warships from Japanese and Chinese waters and 
gave Germany a month (until September 15) in which to turn 
over to Japan unconditionally and without compensation the 
German leased territory of Kiaochow that, allegedly, was to be 
subsequently restored to China. On the day this “advice cum 
ultimatum” was delivered an expeditionary corps began to be 
formed on Kyushu Island for dispatch to Shantung. Units of 
this corps began hostilities one day before the expiry of the 
ultimatum. Meeting no opposition from the Great Powers and 
with the Peking Government remaining passive, the Japanese 
expeditionary corps occupied Tsingtao and the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway within three and a half months, that is, by mid- 
December 1914 with inconsiderable losses and established an 
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occupation regime in most of Shantung Province. This easy 
conquest of territory on China’s northeastern seaboard and then 
in the Central Pacific (Marshall, Caroline and Mariana islands) 
convinced the Japanese Government that, with the attention of 
the Great Powers diverted to the European front, it would meet 
with little resistance and quickly attain the satisfaction of its 
claims to priority in the colonisation of China. On January 18, 
1915 its envoy in Peking Hioki presented 21 demands to the 
President of China Yuan Shih-kai. Among other things, Japan 
demanded Chinese recognition of Japanese supremacy in 
Shantung, priority rights for Japanese commercial and industrial 
enterprise in South Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, the joint 
operation of the Hanyehping coal and metallurgical combine on 
the Yangtze near Hankow, the use of the ports and moorings on 
the Yangtze and the Chinese coast along the East China Sea, 
priority influence over the training of the Chinese Army and 
Navy, the arming of the Chinese Armed Forces with weapons 
and equipment purchased in Japan, the employment of Japanese 
military advisers and instructors and civil experts and officials .* 
In other words, Japan demanded unchallenged colonial domina- 
tion in China. The Chinese Government accepted the 21 
demands with some amendments that did not alter their 
colonialist character. On May 26, 1915, the day after the 
Sino-Japanese agreement was signed, Yuan Shih-kai “informed 
the governments of the USA and Britain that acceptance of the 
Japanese terms was changing the substance of the Monroe 
Doctrine in China and that this change was taking place because 
of circumstances over which Peking had no control”.** On 
account of the war situation in Europe and the policy of 
“equilibrium” pursued by the USA and Britain in the Far East, 
the governments of these countries did nothing to stem 
Japanese expansion except to express their dissatisfaction. 
However, the Okuma Governmeiit was perceptibly worried 
over the refusal of the Allies to recognise Japanese claims in 
China, especially as the balance of the war in Europe was 
tipping in favour of the Entente and in summing up the results of 
the war the Allies might not take Japan’s interests into 
consideration. 

The Terauchi Cabinet that replaced the Okuma Government 
in October 1916 was preoccupied with securing the Great 
Powers’ recognition of Japan’s seizures in China and the 


* Tetsuichi Kada, Beikoku no taiheiyo seisaku, Tokyo, 1942, p. 37. 
** Tbid., p. 40. 
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Pacific. Seiki Terauchi felt that this could best be achieved by 
financing the rival military cliques in China and fanning 
internecine strife. War between the Chinese warlords would 
enable Japan to play the role of “peace-maker” in China. The 
Terauchi Government extended loans to the Chinese warlords 
and their vassals and in return received, among other things, 
railway concessions and the right to work deposits of strategic 
raw materials. At the same time, Japanese military advisers 
appeared on the staffs of the various militarist cliques in China. 

In early February 1917 the USA severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany and urged neutral countries, including China, to 
enter the war against Germany. Having kindled internecine war 
in China and entrenched its military experts in that country, the 
Japanese Government raised no objections to China’s partici- 
pation in the war against Germany. It saw in China’s formal 
entry into the war a means of acquiring more control 
over the organisation, tactics and armaments of the Chinese 
Army. 

The Lansing-Ishii Agreement recognising Japan’s special 
interests in China was signed on November 2, 1917. Under that 
agreement the USA and Japan pledged to respect China’s 
independence and territorial integrity and the Open Door 
principle for trade and industry in that country. 

Meanwhile an event took place that shook the foundations of 
the entire capitalist system: that event was the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia. The colonial plans of the 
imperialist powers relative to China remained undecided. 
Although the rulers of the capitalist countries refused to believe 
in the stability of the proletarian Government established in 
Russia, that greatest turn in the life of mankind evoked growing 
anxiety and uncertainty in imperialist circles. 

The relatively easy seizure of the German possessions in 
China and in the Pacific during the First World War and the 
substantial growth of Japanese exports to the Asian markets 
allowed imperialist Japan to strengthen her position consider- 
ably in the Asian continent. A contributing factor was the 
war-time weakening of the economic positions of the USA, 
Britain, Russia and other capitalist countries in the Asian states, 
particularly in such large markets as China and India. 

Honours were showered on Japan’s Army and Navy by the 
country’s ruling circles. By an Imperial rescript over 2,000 
generals, admirals and other officers of the Army and Navy and 
more than 5,000 privates and sailors were decorated on January 
18, 1915 “for fealty to the Empire and participation in the 
campaign to liberate territory from the enemy and destroy his 
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outposts on sea and land”.* However, the rescript did not 
specify what territory was “liberated” from the enemy by the 
Japanese Army and Navy. Shantung was seized and turned into 
a springboard for the colonial subjugation of other provinces in 
North and Central China, while the Marshall, Mariana and 
Caroline islands were projected as the military outposts of 
Japanese imperialism for an armed struggle against the USA and 
Britain in the Pacific. 

The expansion of Japanese imperialism’s colonial positions 
during the First World War brought the Japanese monopolies 
new riches. The metallurgical and engineering industries grew 
rapidly and Japan’s military and economic potential gained 
headway. 

The following figures give some idea of the value of the 
strategic raw materials and precious metals wrung out of 
Korea—the largest of the Japanese colonies— during the First 
World War **: 
















Value 
(thous. yen) 
Item 


Gold (panned) 8,269.5 
Silver 33:1. 
Copper ore 

and concentrate 308.8 
Iron ore 388.7 
Lead 394.7 
Coal 819.2 
Other raw 


materials 
14,171.5 


Thus, in terms of value the quantity of precious metals and 
strategic raw materials shipped out of Korea to Japan during the 
war more than doubled. 

Taiwan (Formosa) was similarly pillaged. Again in terms of 
value, the quantity of strategic raw materials and precious 
metals shipped out of that island at the close of the war, as 
compared with 1913, increased by 50 per cent. An important 


* Jyoho to Kaisetsu, February 18, 1915, p. 9. 
** Nihon Jigyo Shoshi, Tokyo, 1924, p. 123. 
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point is that the Japanese concerns gave priority to the mining 
and transportation of gold and other precious metals to increase 
the funds for the payment of imports of strategic materials. 

During World War I there was a perceptible enlargement of 
Japanese industry’s power and fuel resources. The output 
capacity of the thermal and hydropower stations in Japan was 
256,846 kw in 1913 and 422,450 kw in 1917.* 

The heavy and chemical industries were developed during the 
war. Taking advantage of the diminished competition from the 
USA and Britain in the East Asian markets, Japan ensured 
larger supplies of imported raw materials for her metallurgical 
industry. This allowed her to build more warships and expand 
the output of artillery, firearms, munitions and war engineering 
equipment. In 1916 as much as 68.7 per cent of the steel output 
went into Government orders for the War Department (exclud- 
ing the steel production of concerns holding large packets of 
shares in military arsenals); in 1917 these orders absorbed 71.4 
per cent of the total output of steel.** 

During the period 1905-1915 Japan used her large metallurgi- 
cal and general engineering industries to build 78 warships and 
troop ships (aggregating 360,000 tons)***; during the same 
period six warships totalling 62,000 tons were built for Japan in 
foreign countries.**** The number of merchant ships built 
during these ten years did not exceed 40-42 per cent of the total 
ordered by the Government for the Navy Department. Under a 
law enacted in March 1908, shipyards building freighters had to 
“take into account the requirements of periods of mobilisation 
and the servicing of the Navy”.***** During the First World 
War Japan built 33 new docks and refitting yards, bringing the 
total up to 271. This gave her the facilities for the simultaneous 
building and refitting of 443 ships with an aggregate displace- 
ment of 540,531 tons.*) During the war the building of warships 
lined the pockets of 18 large shipbuilding concerns, including 
Tokyo Ishikawajima Zokosho, Kawasaki Zokosho, Uchida 
Zokosho, Teikoku Kisen Kaisha and Harada Zokosho, whose 
paid-up capital increased from 144,700,000 yen in 1914 to 
221,850,000 yen in 1917.** 

The state’s participation in shipbuilding assured the com- 


* Nihon Jigyo Shoshi, p. 137. 
** Jyoho to Kaisetsu, VIII, Tokyo, 1917, p. 7. 
*** Nihon Jigyo Shoshi, p. 289. 
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panies concerned with subsidies for war orders, high prices for 
their output and considerable tax privileges. The entire burden 
of military expenditures was shifted to the shoulders of the 
Japanese people. 

Toward the end of the First World War the Japanese industry 
was able to manufacture all kinds of modern arms—from 
first-class warships to firearms. In the technical improvement of 
firearms and land and naval artillery Japan outpaced countries 
like Britain and France and drew close to the technical level 
achieved by Germany in the manufacture of these arms. The 
USA enviously watched the progress of the Japanese war 
industry. In 1914-1915 the Japanese Army was switched to the 
Arisaka carbine, which had a faster rate of fire than the former 
rifles; the 75 mm field gun was replaced with the lighter 75 mm 
cannon, which could be dismantled more easily and was fitted 
with an oil, semi-automatic recoil; the rate of fire of other 
artillery was increased.* 

A significant circumstance is that Japan’s entry into the war 
on the side of the Entente gave the Japanese military leaders the 
possibility of borrowing much from the achievements of the 
Allies, and introducing considerable modifications in the 
curricula of the Military Academy and the junior officers’ 
training schools. As soon as a British unit joined in the siege of 
Tsingtao, 27 officers of the senior classes of the Imperial 
Academy appeared in the capacity of observers and advisers 
“with the assignment of making a closer study of the tactics and 
armaments of the British infantry” .** 

After Japan declared war on Germany the Japanese bourgeois 
propaganda media began moulding public opinion along the 
lines that Japan was pursuing national aims in the war. 

The Japanese press concentrated on fostering chauvinism and 
Pan-Asianism. This propaganda was intensified with the growth 
of discontent among the Japanese working people. 

Despite the military-police regime and the repressions against 
democratic elements, the Japanese working class made it plain 
that it was against the war and pressed for an improvement of its 
material condition. During the war the peasants likewise 
stepped up their resistance to landowner exploitation. The 
situation in Japan was tense. Her internal debt grew more than 
sixfold in the period from 1914 to the close of 1918, from 341 
million yen to 2,045 million yen. The Bank of Japan increased its 
issue of money and securities from 87 million yen to 716 million 


* Warera-no shinheiki, Tokyo, 1942, p. 329. 
** Nihon, March 23, 1915. 
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yen.* The prices of consumer goods, particularly food and 
clothes, rose quickly. If the consumer goods price index for 
1914 is taken as 100, it will be found that it rose to 230 by 
1918.** Although the nominal wage index during these years 
rose by 157 points, the real wages index dropped by 68 points in 
1918.*** 

Farmers were heavily hit by the inflation. The price paid by 
the state for foodstuffs was low, while the price of fertilisers, 
chemicals and tools rose steadily. Taxes grew by leaps and 
bounds. The growing tax burden was due to the increase in the 
spending on militarisation and to the plans for enlarging the 
Army to 40 divisions and bringing the Navy up to the strength of 
the US Navy.**** 


* Nihon Rekishi Koza, Dai Roku Ken, Kindai Hen, Tokyo, 1954. 
** Thid. 

*** Ibid. 
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Chapter Three 


MILITARISM AND THE WAR DOCTRINE 
IN 1917-1931 


1. Bitter Experience Ignored 


The October Socialist Revolution in Russia and its tremen- 
dous revolutionary impact throughout the world, including Japan 
(as testified by the “rice revolts” that broke out in August 1918 
and involved millions of peasants and workers and a large 
segment of the urban petty bourgeoisie), seriously alarmed the 
Japanese bourgeoisie, landowners, bureaucracy and military. 

The revolution in Russia also alarmed the imperialist circles in 
Britain, France and the USA. As soon as that revolution was 
accomplished they began preparations for an attack on Soviet 
Russia and aided the Russian counter-revolution in the Civil 
War. Japanese troops followed by US and British forces landed 
in Vladivostok in the spring of 1918. In embarking on 
intervention the Allied Command did not believe the Soviet 
Government could form an Army and conduct military 
operations, much less defeat such powerful adversaries in a 
war. 

However, reality completely upset the plans of the Japanese 
strategists. They found that the Army of the Far Eastern 
Republic and the partisan units and formations directed by 
underground organisations of the Bolshevik Party were staunch 
and skilful adversaries whom they could not defeat despite their 
overwhelming weapon superiority and the abundant supplies of 
food and equipment for their troops. In March 1919 General 
Nobuyuki Abe, a member of the Supreme Military Council, 
wrote to the Prime Minister Takashi Hara: “Our Army is now 
undergoing an unparalleled trial: the revolutionary spirit in 
Russia is not as groundless as our strategists and politicians 
believed. Our programme of uniting Asia under the flag of the 
Emperor must be supplemented with painstakingly devised 
tactics of struggle against world communism and its teaching.” * 
This statement drew the attention of Government and military 
circles in Japan: political strategy taking into account the 
consequences of the Great October Socialist Revolution was 
discussed in 1922-1923. 

On May 2, 1919 Hara spoke in the Cabinet of Ministers on the 


* Nobuyuki Abe, Konnichi no saidai ninmu, Tokyo, 1919, p. 8. 
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subject “State Policy in Time of Emergency”, enunciating 
Japanese imperialism’s military and political programme in 
connection with the “Empire’s functions in Allied strategy in 
the Far East”. Hara declared that the “19th century was the age 
of the Western theories of the forcible unification of innumera- 
ble land and sea territories of the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres under the flag of European civilisation. Large and 
powerful empires were formed on that foundation. The 20th 
century must become the age of the dissemination of the theory 
of the national unification of coloured peoples and the 
renunciation of alien civilisation. As the most advanced nation 
in Asia, Japan must lead the liberation movement of the 
coloured peoples, chiefly of the peoples of the Asian continent 
under the motto: liberation and unity under the flag of our 
Empire.” * 

Pan-Asianism underlay Japan’s military and political pro- 
gramme. In specifying the substance of the thesis that the “20th 
century must become the age of the dissemination of the theory 
of the unification of coloured peoples”, Hara stated that the 
“Empire is stretching out its hand to millions of Chinese, 
Koreans and other kindred Asian peoples and proposing that in 
their struggle they should rely on the might of the Empire, 
which is destined to cross swords with the forces rejecting 
Japan’s premier role in deciding the destinies of Asia”.** This 
thesis was eloquent proof that while using the liberation of the 
Asian peoples as a screen for her programme, it was Japan’s 
point of. departure that war was inevitable. Her rulers thus 
proclaimed that they intended to achieve their imperialist aims 
by war against their adversaries. In the first quarter of the 20th 
century, by virtue of the situation in the Far East, particularly in 
China and in the Pacific as a whole, the USA became Japan’s 
chief adversary. Relative to the rivalry between Japan and the 
USA, Lenin wrote: 

“Over several decades the economic development of these 
countries has produced a vast amount of inflammable material 
which makes inevitable a desperate clash between them for 
domination of the Pacific Ocean and the surrounding territories. 
The entire diplomatic and economic history of the Far East 
leaves no room for doubt that under capitalist conditions it is 
impossible to avert the imminent conflict between Japan and 
America.” *** 


* Jyoho to Kaisetsu, II, 1919, p. 27. 
** Ibid., p. 39. 
*** V_ I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 367-68. 











In view of the fact that Japan embarked on imperialist 
development later than the leading European capitalist states 
and the USA, after these countries had carved out colonial 
empires and subjugated Asian, African and Latin American 
peoples, Japanese foreign policy was directed toward the 
“repartitioning”’ of the colonies in Asia, not their “partitioning”. 
This policy unescapably led to a collision between those who 
“had been done out of their share” and those who had seized 
“much” in the colonial world. 

The problem of redividing spheres of influence in China was 
acute. 

The Japanese military doctrine identified imperialist piracy 
under the flag of “liberation of the Asian peoples” with the 
struggle “for the defence of the fatherland”. This stemmed from 
the declaration by Japan’s imperialist circles that as the leading 
Asian country Japan was responsible for the destiny of Asia and 
its peoples. “You know very well,” Lenin wrote, “that Japanese 
and US capitalism are equally predatory. There will be talk 
about ‘defence of the fatherland’ on both sides.” * 

The personnel of the Japanese Army and Navy was educated 
in the spirit of “defending the fatherland”, which implied 
Japan’s claim to unchallenged supremacy in Asia and to the 
subjugation of its peoples “inasmuch as these peoples are still 
unaware of themselves as nations and have lost their sense of 
national distinction and independence”. ** 

Ki Tsuyoshi Inukai, a prominent Japanese statesman, wrote: 
“Japan is a chosen land, and her mission is great and 
honourable. In his manifesto before assuming the rights of the 
divine ruler of the country and people, our first Emperor Jimmu 
proclaimed the principle of Hakko Ichiu or Eight Corners of the 
World Under One Roof. which signifies the union of all the 
Asian peoples under the roof of our Empire.” *** Inukai was 
assassinated in May 1932 by fanatical “young officers”, who 
regarded him as “wanting” in devotion to the ideals and 
practices of militarism, but the principles of Pan-Asianism 
proclaimed by him were adopted in their entirety and even used 
as the foundation for Japan’s political strategy. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution fundamentally al- 
tered the course of historical development, ushered in a new 
epoch, the epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism ona 
world-wide scale, and compelled the theorists and ideologues of 
imperialism to reconsider their military plans. 


* Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 36. 


** Teikoku gun setshin kvoiku soan, Tokyo, 1929. p. 89. 
*** Kokumin Shimbun, August 23, 1919. 
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The ideologues of the Japanese bourgeoisie regarded the 
revolution in Russia as the most formidable threat to the 
realisation of their camouflaged plans and slogans such as 
“Liberation of the Asian peoples from white imperialism” and 
“Asia for Asians”. Lenin’s nationalities policy, which liberated 
the non-Russian peoples of Russia and gave them true freedom 
and equality, stirred the colonial East to action against all forms 
of oppression. This forced the ideologues of Japanese imperial- 
ism to amend their military and political theories and projects. 
Soviet Russia was declared Enemy No. 1. Japanese military 
theory received a clear-cut anti-Soviet orientation. It called for 
the ruthless suppression of the national liberation revolutionary 
movement in Asian countries on the grounds that “it is a special 
and powerful reserve of world communism’”’.* 

Japan’s entire war machine, including her intelligence, 
political, diplomatic and ideological services, was oriented 
toward action against the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
Japan’s imperialist rivals had to reckon with the fact that to 
attain their objective of building a great Asian empire Japan’s 
rulers would not shrink from crossing swords with the USA, 
Britain and France. Nothing came of Japan’s efforts to divest 
these countries of their colonies in Asia, and their governments 
continued to keep a close watch on Japan’s military efforts and 
took steps to contain them. 


2. Attempts to Bridle Japan 


To a large extent the post-war economic crisis embraced the 
economy of all the capitalist countries, including the USA and 
Britain, who had been Japan’s allies in the intervention in the 
Far East. But as early as 1920 they began a gradual withdrawal 
of their forces and reduced their financial support for the 
Russian counter-revolution. Japan, on the contrary, continued 
to increase the numerical strength of her occupation troops, tax 
her economy and spend large sums on the upkeep of the army of 
occupation, incurring considerable material and moral losses. 

The USA decided to use this situation and compel Japan to 
abandon any further extension of her military and economic 
positions in Asia, particularly in China, and intended to warn 
Japan openly against any further steps aimed at acquiring 
military bases and territories in the Pacific: the USA was bent 
on imposing an official limitation on Japan’s naval strength. For 


* Jyoho to Kaisetsu, VIII, 1919, p. 47. 
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that purpose a conference of representatives of the USA, 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, India, Japan, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Portugal 
and China was convened in Washington on November 11, 1921. 
Soviet Russia was not invited to the conference on the grounds 
that it “did not have an integral, recognised Government”.* 

On December 13, 1921 the USA, Britain, France and Japan 
signed a treaty under which they mutually guaranteed the 
inviolability of their insular possessions in the Pacific. In the 
event of a conflict it was subject to examination by diplomatic 
means or a settlement at a conference of the four powers 
concerned. It was stated in the treaty that it would replace the 
treaty concluded earlier between Britain and Japan.** Britain 
and Japan thereby formally severed their allied relations. In 
spirit and letter the four-power treaty was aimed at limiting in a 
certain measure Japanese expansion in the Pacific. 

Moreover, Japan was compelled to sign a pledge to respect 
China’s sovereignty, independence and territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity. 

On February 6, 1922 the USA, Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
Belgium, Holland, China and Portugal signed a treaty which in 
effect annulled the advantages Japan had gained during the First 
World War and by her 21 Demands of 1915. The treaty 
established “equal opportunity for the commerce and industry 
of all nations throughout the territory of China”. This was a 
heavy blow to Japanese policy toward China. Japan pledged to 
restore Kiaochow to China and give Britain control of 
Weihaiwei. 

On the same day, February 6, five powers (USA, Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy) signed a treaty limiting naval 
armaments and establishing the following battleship tonnage 
ratio for these powers: 5:5:3:1.75:1.75 respectively. Further, the 
treaty laid down that the USA would not fortify or build naval 
bases east of the 110th meridian with the exception of the US 
seaboard, Alaska, the Panama Canal zone and the Hawaiian 
Islands, where the building of naval bases was unrestricted; 
Britain was prohibited from building’ naval bases east of the 
110th meridian, with the exception of the coast of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand; Japan was prohibited from building 
naval bases on the Kurile, Bonin, Amami, Ryukyu and 
Pescadore islands and Formosa. 


* Okumara Sawao, Nihon-wa sekai norekishi-o kettei su, Tokyo, p. 36. 
* Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 1921, Washington, 1923, 
p. 338. 
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In Japanese Army and Navy circles the terms of the 
nine-power and five-power treaties were received with uncon- 
cealed anger. The results of the Washington conference 
affected the protracted political crisis in Japan. Reactionary 
naval leaders came to power on the crest of that crisis. They 
were Admiral Tomosaburo Kato and Admiral Gombei 
Yamamoto, who contended that their prime aim was to steer the 
consequences of the Washington conference into a channel 
benefiting Japan and thus preserve the positions won by 
Japanese imperialism. 

The Japanese press virulently attacked the USA in connec- 
tion with the results of the Washington conference and 
demanded that Japan “renounce the fettering terms and 
limitations” imposed on her in Washington. Tokyo Nichi-nichi 
wrote that the “Pacific conference was based on American 
claims on China”, that “it was satiated with hostile feeling for 
Japan”. “If our economic and cultural undertakings in China 
and Siberia are halted we shall be reduced to an isolated and 
helpless island nation.” * 

Japanese Army and Navy circles considered that their Asian 
plans had been buried in Washington and that the Pacific was 
lost tothem.** Actually this was far from being the case as could 
be seen from the battleship tonnage ratio established by the 
Washington Treaty: 


Britain 


=e panes 


Post-Jutland 
super-dreadnoughts 97,800 
Heavy cruisers 
Battleships 428,050) 
525,850} 22 580,450 430| 10 3. 313,300* 


* V. Belli, Borba za Tikhii Okean, p. 79. 


At a sitting of the Cabinet of Ministers in September 1922 
Japanese Navy circles, acting through Admiral Gombei 
Yamamoto, passed the death sentence on the Washington 
documents. Yamamoto declared that “Japan never believed in 
the validity and efficacy of treaties and agreements that, by 
force of circumstances, were signed to the detriment of a 


* Tokyo Nichi-nichi, July 21, 1922. 
** V. Belli. Borba za Tikhii Okean, Moscow, 1929, p. 78. 








nation”.* This was a warning that the treaties signed in 
Washington would not be observed, that the time was not far 
distant when the terms and commitments of these treaties would 
be flouted. 

In the period from December 1921 to the close of 1926 Japan 
built 1 | cruisers, 29destroyers and 28 submarines — altogether 68 
vessels with an aggregate displacement of 119,640 tons.** Of this 
number 10 cruisers, 22 destroyers and 23 submarines had been 
started before the Washington conference. The shipbuilding 
programme *** that was revised in September 1922 after the 
Washington conference envisaged: 


Full programme 
1922-1928 


68,400 
30,900 
37,770 









To be 
completed 
in mid-1928 


Built or 
under con- 
struction, 
units 









Light cruisers 
Destroyers 
Submarines 


Having determined to seize Manchuria and prepare for war 
against the Soviet Union, the Japanese warlords now hurried to 
settle the question of increasing the Army’s numerical strength 
and rearming it. In addition they proposed a far-ranging 
programme for the build-up of the Navy. By 1928 the Army was 
to have 19-20 divisions manned by nearly 250,000 officers and 
men. The Navy was to have eight battleships, 27 light cruisers, 
77 destroyers, 80 submarines and about 30 auxiliary vessels, 
none of which was to be older than eight years.**** 


3. Japan Relentlessly 
Steers Toward Aggression 


Between 1922 and 1925 the Japanese War Ministry and 
General Staff used the experience of military operations in 
Soviet Russia to reorganise the Army and rearm it with some 
key types of firearms, artillery and field and engineering 
equipment. 

The organisation pattern and numerical strength of an 
infantry division, the largest unit in the Army, had been 


* Miyako, September 24, 1922. 
** V. Belli, op. cit., p. 247. 
*** In 1926 four destroyers, to be completed by the same date, i.e., by 
mid-1928, were included in this programme. 
**** V_ Belli, op. cit., p. 62. 
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specified by 1925. A division consisted of two infantry brigades 
(with two infantry regiments in each brigade), a cavalry and an 
artillery regiment, an engineering and transport battalion, and a 
signals unit. In 1929 the strength of a division was augmented by 
the inclusion of an armoured unit.* In 1929 a division had 26,000 
officers and men. Its armaments were approximately 13,000 
rifles, 453 light machine-guns, 102 heavy machine-guns, 580 
grenade launchers, and 104 pieces of artillery of different calibre 
with an aggregate per minute salvo rate of 8.2 tons.** 

Provisional regulations—field, infantry, artillery and so 
on—were still in operation in the Japanese Army in 1922. Battle 
instructions covering various conditions began to be issued in 
1925. However, the Japanese General Staffs ignored the 
experience of combat against the manoeuvrable tactics of the 
partisans of the Soviet Maritime Territory and the Amur 
Region, contending that that had been a war without rules. 
Offensive action continued to be based on the principle of 
concentrating the vast bulk of men and weapons in the first 
echelon, with the reserve consisting of small infantry and 
engineering units incapable of following up the successes of the 
first echelon. Under these tactics the battle faded, no consider- 
able depth could be achieved in breaching the enemy’s defences 
and the officers and men were called on to expend the maximum 
material means and physical effort. 

The backwardness in tactics was criticised by the “young 
officers”, who closely followed the development of military 
thought in foreign military literature. They read with envy the 
dispatches of their colleagues, the military attaches abroad, and 
became convinced that in the art of war Japan was lagging 
behind Europe and the USA. 

By 1930 the Japanese Army had been fully equipped with 
Japanese-made firearms and artillery.** Nonetheless, it was 
technically inferior to the armies of the leading capitalist 
countries, particularly in tanks. Japan had practically no 
bombers and her fighter aircraft force was weak. Infantry 
mobility was based on the physical endurance of the troops, on 
their ability to march 4-5 kilometres an hour day or night or 
45-50 kilometres a day. The Japanese infantry was poorly 
trained for co-operation with the Navy and for anti-air and 
anti-gas defence. Signals equipment and the organisation of 
communication in battle remained primitive. 


* Amar Lahiri, Japanese Modernism, Tokyo, 1939, p. 67; Warera-no 
shinheiki, Tokyo, 1942, p. 213. 

** Ibid., p. 217. 

** Warera-no shinkeiki, p. 67. 
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The Japanese General Staff held that whereas it would take a 
long time to increase the Army’s combat strength for war with 
the USA, Britain, France and other capitalist rivals, the Army 
was, provided its supply bases operated with somewhat greater 
efficiency, quite prepared for a war against the Soviet Union 
and the national liberation movement in Asia. The sooner that 
war started, the quicker would the Empire receive the resources 
it needed for a “major war”. A programme was mapped out to 
step up the preparations for a war against the Soviet Union. | 
This programme called for considerable financial outlays and an 
expansion of war production. As was reported to the 52nd 
session of the Japanese Diet, in the period from December 1925 
to March 1927 over 900,500,000 yen were allocated for the 
emergency war budget and about 881,700,000 yen were spent on 
military requirements: 624,300,000 yen on the Army and 
257,400,000 yen on the Navy.* 

Thus, during these years priority attention was given to the 
reorganisation and rearming of the land forces in preparation for 
a war against the Soviet Union. 

In 1922-1930 steps were taken to improve the training of 
officers and some modifications were introduced into the 
system of recruitment. 

By the close of 1925 the pattern of military command was as 
follows: 

Supreme Military Council 


Minister of War Minister of the Navy! 
Council of Marshals and Admirals 


Chief of the Army General Staff Chief of the Navy General Staff 


The Emperor, Commander-in-Chief 


Commander, Northern District} Commander, Eastern District 
Commander, Central District | Commander, Western District 





General Headquarters 


Commander, Kwantung Army Group Commander, Korean Army Group 


Council for National Resources 


Commander, Formosa Army Group Commanders, Expeditionary Armies 


1 
The naval squadrons were attached to naval bases and subordinated to the Emperor through the 
Minister of the Navy 


* Warera-no shinheiki, p. 21; Amar Lahiri, op. cit., p. 67. 








Not only the Big Three (the Minister of War, the Chief of the 
General Staff and the Inspector-General for Military Train- 
ing)—but also the commanders of Japan’s four territorial 
military districts (Northern, Eastern, Central and Western) and 
the commanders of the army groups in Kwantung region 
(Manchuria), Korea and Formosa were subordinated to the 
Emperor, who was the Commander-in-Chief of all the Armed 
Forces. Provision was made for the formation of a General 
Headquarters, expeditionary armies and a Council for National 
Resources in the event of war. This command pattern juridically 
absolved the militarists of responsibility to the Diet and placed 
all military and military-administrative power in the hands of the 
warlords. The monopolies influenced military policy through 
the Supreme Military Council, the agencies of the War and 
Navy ministries and the General Staffs, where the generals and 
admirals promoted the interests of definite groups of capitalists. 
A somewhat different legal status and political influence was 
enjoyed by the generals and other officers commanding 
divisions and regiments and also by the officers subordinated to 
them both during peace and in time of war. “While war sharply 
centralises command, during peace it is definitely decentralised. 
The divisional commander within Japan exercises broad 
autonomous power, and is responsible in particular for the 
administration of conscription. In addition he is charged with 
the tactical command of the troops. In theory he is responsible 
to Hirohito alone and, excepting the Emperor, no one is 
superior in command. However, during manoeuvres or war, his 
divisions are merged into armies under an intervening High 
Command to which the divisional commander is subordi- 
nated.” * 

Under the Field Regulations, in war-time the divisional 
commanders, whose units operated in one sector or another and 
were not part of an army, were legally responsible for these 
operations directly to the Emperor. These divisional and 
regimental commanders thus enjoyed complete autonomy. This 
was the pattern during the military intervention in the Soviet Far 
East and later, during the war between Japan and China. 
Consequently, in time of war the Army received complete 
autonomy. 

Some points of the conscription law were specified at the 
close of 1925: boundaries werenamed for 14 divisional districts, 
including 52 regimental sectors. The regimental sector became 
the centre for the pre-conscription training of young men 


* Hillis Lory, Japan’s Military Masters, New York, 1939, p. 113. 
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between the ages of 17 and 20. At this centre young men 
underwent military, physical and moral training for service in 
the Armed Forces, which they began at the age of 20. Asa 
result, the duration of military service was only two years in the 
Army and three years in the Navy. Service in the Reserve for 
the rank-and-file of the land forces was 15 years and four 
months, and of the Navy, 12 years. Inasmuch as in peace-time 
there were more young men available for conscription than was 
needed to replenish the Army and Navy, part of them were 
enrolled in the First- and Second-Line Reserve. Young men fit 
but not accepted for military service on account of the 
excessively large draft of conscripts were enrolled in the First 
Line. The Second-Line Reserve consisted of men exempted for 
health, family or other reasons. Men who had served in the 
Army and the Reserve were enrolled in the First-Line Militia for 
a term of three years. Men between the ages of 17 and 40 who 
were unfit for service in the First-Line Reserve and Militia were 
enrolled in the Second-Line Militia.* 

As a result by 1930 the Japanese Army had a considerable 
Reserve consisting of young men between the ages of 17 and 20. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that 98 per cent of the entire 
Reserve consisted of literate persons who had at least a six-year 
general education, were for the most part healthy, capable of 
enduring long marches and trained in the use of firearms and 
sidearms.** 

There was a considerable numerical growth of the contingent 
of non-commissioned officers: junior non-commissioned offi- 
cers (gocho), senior non-commissioned officers (gunso), 
sergeant-majors (socho), petty officers, and sub-ensigns (to- 
kumosocho). Most of the men who were trained in special 
schools for 22 months and given the rank of non-commissioned 
officers were from rural and urban petty-bourgeois families 
educated in a spirit of chauvinism. Officers of all specialities 
were trained. In 1927 Japan had over 50 schools for the training 
of junior officers; about half of these schools trained techni- 
cians and engineers—sappers, artillerymen, chemists, topog- 
raphers, airmen and so on. 

Seven centres were set up for the training of officers for the 
General Staff and operations divisions: Army General Staff 
Higher College, Central Infantry School, Central Artillery 
School, Officers’ Training School, Staff Service School, School 


* Kokubo to Gumbi, pp. 198-99. : 
** In the Japanese Army the number of illiterate persons was 4.2 per cent in 
1910, and only 1.69 per cent in 1924. 
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for Infantry and Artillery Technicians and Field Surgery 
School. Naval officers were trained by the Navy General Staff 
Higher College, the Naval Academy, the Naval Engineering 
Academy, the Naval Artillery School, the Torpedo Experts 
School and the Submarine Officers School.* Selection for these 
schools was strictly individual and pursued the central purpose 
of forming an officers’ corps that was absolutely trustworthy 
from the social-class angle and capable of conducting a war in 
the interests of the bourgeois-landowner state. 

The Army and Navy General Staff colleges accepted young 
men from the families of generals and admirals, top-ranking 
officials, capitalists and landowners. These young men were 
secure materially and did not especially need the official grants 
from the state. The schools enrolled mainly young men from 
families with average means—military and civil servants, 
intellectuals, middle landowners and kulaks. These cadets relied 
primarily on their grants from the state. The difference in the 
material security of the officers’ corps was always an object of 
discontent and division among officers of the same rank but 
different social-class origin, especially as in the Japanese Army 
the officer had to pay for his food and uniform (which was very 
expensive) out of his salary. 

The salary was frequently insufficient to pay for personal 
expenses —food and uniform —to say nothing of the upkeep of 
the officer’s family. In the history of the Japanese Armed 
Forces there have been many cases of embezzlement and 
money-grubbing. In the Soviet Far East in 1918-1922 the 
officers and soldiers of the Japanese expeditionary army 
engaged in looting, sending their loot to Japan. 

The Japanese Command paid special attention to educating 
troops in a spirit of devotion to the Empire. 

The chief aim of the moral code adopted by the Japanese 
Army in the mid-1920s was the inculcation of a sense of national 
exclusiveness, scorn for other nations, a readiness for reckless 
self-sacrifice and the cultivation of fanaticism and the convic- 
tion that Japan had the “right” to dominate Asia and the whole 
world. The ruling classes needed the cult of the Emperor not 
only in the Army. They used it to justify their suppression of 
“seditious thought”, anti-war feeling and the ideas of proletarian 
internationalism, which had become fairly widespread. 

Army and Navy circles used the cult of the Emperor as their 
rONG] for taking over ever more decisively the political power in 
apan. 


* Amar Lahiri, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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4. Further Militarisation of the Economy, 
the Military-Fascist Dictatorship 

and Preparations for a War Against 

the Soviet Union 





In 1927-1930 the light industry predominated over the heavy 
industry—in 1930 the value of the output of the industry 
manufacturing means of production was 30 per cent of the total, 
while the value of the output of the means of production added 
up to 70 per cent; the textile industry alone employed over half 
of the total number of workers; there was a huge number of 
small factories. The poor mechanisation level of these factories 
and the inadequate supply of power resulted in an extremely 
low level of labour productivity. The exploitation of the 
workers was stepped up by lengthening the working day and by 
intensifying labour without the installation of more plant. 

An analysis conducted by the Japanese General Staff showed 
that in 1929 the value of the output of the engineering and 
metal-working industries was only 15.1 per cent of the total 
value of the manufacturing industry’s output, while the 
enterprises of the two former industries employed only 19.4 per 
cent of the workers in the manufacturing industry. More, nearly 
63 per cent of the output of the engineering and metal-working 
industries was accounted for by the military arsenals. 

The technical level of the Japanese metallurgical industry was 
exceedingly low. On top of that, Japan had to import pig-iron, 
rolled steel, coking coal and scrap metal. Japan’s own industry 
accounted for 58 per cent of her pig-iron and 76 per cent of her 
steel. The value of the engineering industry’s output fell from 
900 million yen in 1919 to 580 million yen in 1929. In that same 
year, 1929, Japan imported machinery worth 114 million yen.* 

The militarist circles, linked directly with the monopolies in 
the key industries, drew up and, in September 1928, submitted 
to the Government a plan for the promotion of the national 
economy and its key industries, a “plan for the prosperity of the 
country and people”, in which they suggested “increasing state 
subsidies to war industry firms and industries that will play a 
premier role in the event of war”.** In 1929-1930 steps were 
considered to encourage investment in the war industry.*** In 
1928-1930, with the participation of the Government, steps were 


* Keizai nenpo, Tokyo, 1932, p. 117. 
** Yaponia. Krizis i voyenno-fashistskoye dvizheniye, p. 10. 
*** Ibid. 
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initiated that made it possible to raise the technical level of the 
war industry several rungs above the median level in the 
Japanese industry as a whole. Asa result, the level of the British 
war industry was reached, except in the aircraft and the 
aircraft-motor industries.* The arsenals subordinated to the 
War and Navy ministries had nearly 100,000 workers by 1930. 
These arsenals manufactured all kinds of firearms, ammunition, 
explosives, toxic agents, artillery and ammunition for it, 
aircraft, armoured cars, bombs, torpedoes, warships and signals 
equipment. By 1930 the Yawata Steel Mills were producing 62.3 
per cent of the total output of steel and rolled stock for the War 
and Navy ministries, and over 2,000 factories were working on 
orders from these ministries.** 

War production became the main business of the big 
monopolies. For instance, the Mitsui and Mitsubishi concerns 
had 250 million yen of paid-up capital in their war industries, the 
Shibuzawa-Asano-Okawa group had 11 million yen, the Mat- 
sukata concern 90 million yen, the Kuhara concern 79 million 
yen, and so on.*** 

In addition to four private factories manufacturing explo- 
sives, the chemical enterprises linked with these factories 
produced acids, colloidium silk, celluloid and other by-products 
for the War Ministry. Artillery departments were built at the 
Osaka, Kawasaki, Yawata and other metallurgical and metal- 
working factories. Private companies used Government sub- 
sidies to build eight aircraft and six aircraft-motor factories by 
1931. Enterprises were opened for the production of radio- 
telegraph and telegraph-telephone equipment, precision instru- 
ments, uniforms, boots and other supplies.**** 

The fusion of the industrial-financial groups with the state 
apparatus made it possible to speed up the development and 
enlargement of the war industry. State-monopoly measures 
were decisive in paving the way for the militarisation of the 
economy: Government orders, subsidies, high import tariffs, 
tax-free orders for the war industry and the sale of the output of 
this industry at high prices paid out of the budget strengthened 
the war-industry monopolies at the close of the 1920s. 

The role played by Government orders may be seen from the 
following figures: in 1927-1930 purchases by the Government 
averaged from 500 to 700 million yen annually. Besides, 
State-operated enterprises purchased various commodities to 


* Ibid. 
** Tbid., p. 11. 
*** Ibid. 
**** Taketoro Yonezawa, Gumbito sangyo hatten mondai, Tokyo, p. 182. 
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the tune of 1,500 million yen.* During these years heavy 
industries such as metallurgy (steel smelting and steel rolling) 
were exempted from income and industrial taxes. War indus- 
tries and the chemical industry (particularly, branches produc- 
ing lacquer paints, sulphuric acid and so on) received state 
subsidies. The protectionist customs tariff policy introduced at 
the close of the 19th century was expanded: imports of cotton, 
iron-ore, wool and other key raw materials were exempted from 
customs dues, while the dues on imports of finished manufac- 
tured goods and food were raised. The Japanese Government 
began to act as the guarantor of the trade transactions of the 
Japanese monopolies and paid substantial sums of money to 
cover the debts of bankrupt Japanese commercial and industrial 
companies. The financial crisis of 1927 revealed the entire depth 
of the links between the state, the state bank and private 
industrial and financial companies. In order to save the private 
banks of the large concerns from bankruptcy, the Bank of Japan 
discounted their promissory notes amounting to 500 million yen, 
and opened a credit of 200 million yen for the Bank of Formosa. 
Together with the repayment of the “earthquake promissory 
notes” amounting to 207 million yen, this totalled 907 million 
yen.** This was the Government’s handout to the private banks 
at the expense of measures like raising taxes and floating an 
internal loan. 

During these years the government was a heavy investor in 
leading industries that were vital to the country’s militarisation. 
By 1931 it had invested over 4,000 million yen, an enormous 
sum considering that the private capital in these industries 
aggregated 8,500 million yen.*** The state and state-private 
enterprises employed nearly half a million workers, office 
employees, engineers and technicians.**** A conspicuous role 
in the Japanese economy began to be played by state-privat« 
enterprises and companies (South Manchurian Railway, East- 
ern Colonisation Company, Sakhalin Mining Company, Sakha- 
lin Oil Company, Air Transport Company and others). 

The state’s participation in key industries, particularly in the 
war industry, enabled the monopolies to pocket super-profits by 
intensifying the exploitation of the working class. 

In April 1931, according to a selective census, there were in 
Japan nearly 7,000,000 factory and office workers, of whom 


* Yaponia. Krizis i voyenno-fashistskoye dvizheniye, p. 11. 
** Ibid. 

*** Ibid. 
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2,200,000 worked at factories employing over five workers, and 
800,000 were employed by the overland and marine transport. 
At these enterprises the working day averaged ten and a half 
hours (11 and a quarter hours at textile mills, 14-16 hours in 
mines). 

In 1929 the Japanese Government instituted benefits for 
factory and office workers in war industries at the recommenda- 
tion of the War Ministry. Compared with factory and office 
workers of the same trades in “civilian” industries, their wage 
was raised by 10-12 per cent, while their working day was 
limited to 9 hours 45 minutes.* These workers were kept under 
surveillance by the police and were screened. Discharge for 
“disloyalty” deprived a factory or office worker of all 
possibility of finding employment. Official statistics indicate 
that in 1931 there were over 300,000 unemployed. 

By the beginning of the 1930s Japan had a state mobilisation 
apparatus which operated with the participation and under the 
direction of representatives of the Army and Navy ministries 
and the Army and Navy General Staffs. The functions and 
methods of state control in industry were defined. State- 
monopoly regulation was enhanced in order to foster the 
economy’s militarisation. State investments in leading indus- 
tries grew steadily. 

Parallel with the militarisation of the economy the politi- 
cal regime came increasingly under the influence of military 
circles. 

In April 1927 the Japanese Government was headed by an 
Army representative, General Giichi Tanaka, who remained in 
that post for two years, pursuing an openly reactionary policy 
and unfolding a broad programme of aggression. A “party” 
Cabinet headed by Yuko Hamaguchi was formed in 1929, but it 
too had representatives of the military circles. 

Considerable changes took place in the composition of the 
officers’ corps in 1930. Most of the officers who had joined the 
Army and Navy in 1925-1930 were of urban or rural petty- 
bourgeois origin. They had strong chauvinistic leanings but 
were opposed to the “powers that be”, the monopolies, and 
adopted demagogically anti-bourgeois slogans. 

The term “young officers” became current in the Army and 
Navy at the beginning of the 1930s. It meant that an officers’ 
corps with a new political orientation had appeared. This 
section of the officers felt that Government policy had to be 
more resolute, holding that “Greater Japan’s” territorial prob- 


* Rodo Jyoho, September 1932, p. 3 
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lems could be resolved by force of arms and that the 
Government’s internal and foreign policy had to conform to that 
objective. 

General Minami appeared on the military-political scene in 
1930 in the capacity of War Minister. But he was still a 
compromise “transient” figure, for while heading the “young 
officers”, who were pressing for a war against China, he 
supported those Army circles who insisted that Japan should 
wait and see until the civil war in China had aggravated the 
political crisis in that country and made it “easy prey” through 
intervention on the side of the counter-revolutionary Kuomin- 
tang. General Minami had close ties of friendship with General 
Suzuki, the former Chief-of-Staff of the Japanese Army under 
War Minister Kazushige Ugaki, who advocated phased prepara- 
tions and aggression in China. The Minami group included 
General Kanaya, Chief of the General Staff, General Watanabe, 
the Air Force Chief, General Hata, the Military Gendarmerie 
Chief, Tamon, commander of the 2nd Division, Hirose, 
commander of the 10th Division, and Ninomiya, commander of 
the Sth Division. In the Japanese military press the Suzuki- 
Minami group was called eclectic for its efforts to reconcile the 
old and the new in the art of warfare. While recognising that the 
Army had to be renewed and rearmed, these men gave priority 
to the morale of the Japanese samurai. This attitude of 
combining the “old” and the “new” in the art of warfare 
alienated a considerable segment of senior officers, particularly 
those who had been prominent in reorganising the Army after 
the intervention in the Soviet Far East. They formed their own 
group under the leadership of General Muto, who was a member 
of the Supreme Military Council. Known as the Saga Group 
after the name of General Muto’s home town on Kyushu,* it 
was soon joined by the War Minister General Sadao Araki, who 
had replaced General Minami. Shortly afterwards it was joined 
by General Honzo, commander of the Kwantung Army in 
Manchuria, General Yamakawa, Inspector of Cavalry and then 
Deputy War Minister, General Madzaki, Chief of the Opera- 
tions Division of the General Staff, General Koiso, Chief-of- 
Staff of the Kwantung Army, Umesaki, commander of the 20th 
Division, and others. While the plan for the occupation of 
Manchuria was being drawn up, the Saga Group was joined by 
the Kumamoto Group (also named after a town on Kyushu), 
which included General Ushijima, Chief of the Imperial Military 
Academy, General Hayashi, commander of the Ist Division, 


* Isoroku Suzuki, Sentoryoku to seishinryoku Pamfuretto, Tokyo, 1930, p.3. 
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General Inoue, commander of the railway guards of Kwantung 
Region in Manchuria, and others. 

Attention is attracted by the fact that in the Saga Group there 
were many generals who had been involved in planning the 
occupation of Manchuria and turning it into a springboard for 
war against the Soviet Union. 

The Saga Group’s adventurism and rabid extremism won it 
the support of the “young officers” and enhanced its prestige in 
the Army. The ruling circles gave the generals and other officers 
of this group high-ranking posts in the state apparatus. For 
example, in violation of the old traditions under which only 
senior generals and admirals were appointed to the Supreme 
Military Council, in 1930 Lieutenant-Generals Araki, Madzaki 
and Honzo became members of that Council. Their opinion had 
to be heeded by influential members of the Council like princes 
Kanin and Nashimoto, Marshal Viscount Uehara and other 
persons of the Emperor’s immediate suite. 

The Saga Group courted the mass of officers in the Army. 
When its leaders spoke to the officers or wrote in the military 
press about the officers’ corps they used an imperious language. 
They were imitated by members of rival groups. In an article 
headed “Brain of the Nation and the Army” printed in the 
newspaper Miyako on March 3, 1930 Lieutenant-General 
Tamon wrote that “no administrative or political organisation in 
the land can replace the officers’ corps, which champions the 
high spirit of fealty to Japan, is boundlessly devoted to the 
divine person of the Emperor and is prepared to die for him”. 

At the same time, the military openly showed their discontent 
with the Government’s foreign policy. They caustically criti- 
cised what they termed as Japan’s “inordinate caution” and 
tractability in her relations with other countries, which were 
“ignoring” her rights and interests in Asia, particularly in China. 

They denounced the foreign policy of past governments for 
the “unfavourable” results of the Washington (1922), Dairen 
(1921) and Changchun (1922) conferences, for their “irresolu- 
tion” toward the Far Eastern Republic and for Japan’s 
recognition of the USSR and establishment of diplomatic 
relations with it. By and large, the programme of the most 
adventurist groups of military boiled down to two main points at 
the beginning of the 1930s: 

a) the activation of Japan’s policy of aggrandizement on the 
continent and a war against the Soviet Union; 

_ 6b) the mobilisation of all economic resources for more 
intensive war preparations with the ultimate object of creating a 
great empire in Asia. 
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This programme precipitated arguments among Japan’s 
rulers, chiefly over the question of Japan’s immediate adversary 
and over Japanese-US relations in the Far East. The military 
contended that they needed not only Manchuria but also North 
and part of Central China, particularly the seaboard regions 
along the Yangtze as a springboard for a war against the USSR. 
They were confident that if Japan attacked the USSR, the USA 
and Britain would be prepared to renounce their rights and 
interests in continental China. 

The parliamentary-party circles representing the interests of 
the monopolies held that at the most they could agree to the 
occupation of Manchuria, but that it would be dangerous to 
embark on the seizure of North and Central China at the same 
time. They argued that in Manchuria the interests of the USA 
and Britain were not very considerable, while operations in 
North and, particularly, Central China would sharply aggravate 
relations with the Western powers, and that this would be 
prejudicial to Japan. The arguments raged throughout the whole 
of 1930, but already then the General Staff had a detailed plan of 
operations in three phases: first, the occupation of Manchuria; 
second, the seizure of Jehol, Hopei, Chahar, Shansi, Shensi and 
Shantung provinces. For the third phase, provided the first two 
phases were carried out successfully, they planned the landing 
of troops, capturing the Shanghai-Hangchow area and closing 
the “front door” to continental China and the Yangtze basin. All 
three phases were planned as part of the preparations for a 
“major war” against the Soviet Union by the Kwantung Army in 
Manchuria with the support of the Fleet in the Japan Sea and the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

In accordance with this plan they conducted intensive 
political, economic and ideological preparations for the occupa- 
tion of Manchuria. The Manchurian operation was put into 
effect in September-November 1931. 





Chapter Four 


JAPANESE MILITARISM AND:‘COLONIAL POLICY 
(1932-1939) 


1. Manchuria— Experimental Military Springboard 
and “Laboratory” of Japan’s Colonial 
Policy in Asia 





By the close of 1931 the whole of Manchuria had been 
overrun by Japanese forces. By December 15, 1931, the 
Japanese Kwantung Army, which until September 1931 had 
only 11,500 effectives and was deployed in the zone of the 
South Manchurian Railway— Dalny (Talien), Yingkow, Liaon- 
ing, Fenghwangcheng, Mukden (Shenyang), Port Arthur and 
some other garrisons on the coast of the Gulf of Liaotung, had 
nearly 50,000 effectives.* The build-up of the Kwantung Army 
continued: in March 1932 it was reinforced with units of the 10th 
and in early May with units of the 14th Infantry Division and 
other elements. By the beginning of 1933 it had nearly 100,000 
effectives.** This reinforcement of the Kwantung Army 
pursued two objectives: concentrating forces in vital sectors on 
Manchuria’s frontier with the Soviet Maritime Territory, the 
Amur and Trans-Baikal regions and also with the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and, at the same time, ensuring the formation 
of an army group along Manchuria’s southern borders with 
Inner Mongolia and North China. The Japanese Command 
calculated that this would pin down the Soviet Red Army and 
the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Army and enable it to 
take advantage of the Chiang Kai-shek Government’s confusion 
and inertness to widen aggression in Inner Mongolia and North 
China. The acts of aggression were accompanied by the 
preaching of Pan-Asianism and by propaganda claiming that the 
ee Armed Forces were fulfilling a “liberative” mission in 

sia. 

In order to camouflage aggression the Japanese Government 
carefully worked out a specific colonial regime which it 
established in Manchuria. Japanese colonial rule was hidden 
behind the screen of local, national administration designed to 
give the impression that the new “state” was politically 
independent. Formally the Japanese acted as “benign advisers”, 

* National Defence Bulletin, Tokyo, 1932, pp. 8-11; Toshihiko Shimada, 


Kanto gun. Zaimon Rikugun no Dokuso, Tokyo, 1966, pp. 118-19. 
** Manshu koku gensei, Changchun, 1935, p. 41. 
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as zealous helpers in the building of a new “flourishing 
Manchurian society”. Following its seizure of the whole of 
Manchuria at the close of 1931, the Japanese Government 
maintained provisional, experimental state system patterns until 
March 1937. The purpose of this experiment in Manchuria was 
to “show” the other peoples of Asia that Japan had no intention 
of establishing a regime patterned on the “classical” Western 
model of colonialism, that the new regime would differ 
fundamentally from the regime in neighbouring Korea. The 
Chinese organisation of local organs of power was formally 
preserved. For the external world Manchukuo was a country 
with its own Constitution, Cabinet of Ministers, judiciary, 
police, army, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and ambassadorial 
and consular rights. 

But behind the “national” facade of this state was the 
mechanism of rigid Japanese control that interfered in Man- 
chukuo’s internal affairs and turned the local state apparatus 
into a fiction.* The ramified system of Japanese control was 
directed by the Kwantung Army Commander, who was, at the 
same time, the Japanese Ambassador in Manchukuo. All civil 
and military matters were decided by him and his staff. The 
economic, cultural and development advisers in the Manchukuo 
Ministries were experienced, well-trained Japanese specialists. 
The country was run by an army of thousands of Japanese 
advisers .** 

The principal task of the Japanese apparatus of advisers and 
controllers was to ensure Manchukuo’s colonial exploitation, 
the utilisation of its raw material and manpower resources 
for the building of a military-industrial complex, the crea- 
tion of a bridgehead, the satisfaction of Japan’s food require- 
ments andthe maintenance of a supply of strategic raw materials 
for the war preparations. Here the cardinal aim was to create 
the conditions for the implementation of the “continental” 
military strategy, which called for turning Manchuria into a 
military salient, manned by massive infantry, air and other forces 
for offensive operations against the Soviet Union and the Mon- 


* Taken prisoner in 1945 by Soviet forces, the Manchukuo Emperor Pu Yi 
declared: “In 1932 the Japanese General Itagaki told me high-handedly that I 
was to head the Government of Manchukuo. I tried to object but was warned by 
General Itagaki that I was entirely at his mercy and that if I refused he could do 
what he liked with me. I had no alternative but to agree and assume the role of 
Emperor of Manchukuo.” (Archives of the Ministry of Defence of the USSR, 
Archive 234, Folio 253347, File 7, p. 256.) 

** According to the Manchurian press, in 1935 there were 5,232 Japanese 
advisers in the various ministries: of these over 65 per cent were officers of the 
Imperial Reserve. 
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golian People’s Republic, and also against possible imperialist 
rivals. The completion of a plan of action against the USSR, 
People’s Mongolia and the national liberation forces of China 
gave Japanese statesmen and military leaders the possibility to 
assert that Japan was prepared for an open struggle against com- 
munism in Asia and that she was, therefore, in need of sup- 
port and assistance from the European imperialist states and 
the USA. These assertions attracted the attention of the 
nazi ringleaders who were preparing to usurp power in Germ- 
any, and also of the Italian fascists who were already in power. 

The programme for further conquests in East Asia and the 
Kwantung Army’s “lightning” seizure of Manchukuo ensured 
the success of chauvinistic propaganda among young people in 
Japan. Military circles and the Army as a whole, regarded as the 
principal vehicle for enlarging the Empire and multiplying its 
wealth, won growing popularity and prestige. The halo of 
“direct fighters against communism” woven around the military 
helped to spread fascist ideas among the officers of the 
Japanese Army. The adventurist plans of aggression were 
supported by the “young” concerns, which strove to crush their 
competitors and seize the lion’s share of war super-profits. 

Although the bourgeois political parties, particularly the 
Seijukai and the Minseito, and the “old”, economically stronger 
concerns (Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda) supported 
the predatory plans directed against the USSR and China, they 
feared a sharp aggravation of relations with the Western 
powers, especially with the USA and Britain. 

A struggle between two orientations unfolded in Japanese 
Government circles over this point: between the proponents of 
using the success in Manchuria for an immediate escalation of 
aggression in China and speeding up the preparations for a war 
against the Soviet Union, and the proponents of a policy of 
wait-and-see, of unhurriedly developing the ‘continental poli- 
cy” and using diplomatic channels to obtain from Japan’s 
imperialist rivals concessions and guarantees of support for a 
war in the North. The latter recommended that Japan should for 
the time being concentrate on the development of Manchuria 
and gradually build it into a military springboard for a war 
against the USSR. The differences over immediate foreign 
policy objectives inevitably gave rise to a conflict of opinions in 
the top echelon of the Army and Navy. There, too, no 
unanimity existed on the question of the speed of the 
preparations and the schedule for starting a war against China 
and the Soviet Union. It must be noted that the military circles 
were seriously alarmed by the growth of the influence enjoyed 
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by the Army, which had “so brilliantly planned and carried out 
the seizure of the vast territory of Manchuria”.* Envy drove the 
naval leaders to decide to accomplish “something exceptionally 
daring”** that would rival the initiative of the Army. This 
“piece of daring”, as was learned later, was the plan, proposed 
by the Navy General Staff, for a “landing operation by the 
Navy, Air Force and marines in the Shanghai-Hangchow area”. 
A landing operation was planned in the region of Canton, 
too.*** 

The Navy Command enlisted support in financial-industrial 
circles (zaibatsu) and among senior Government officials who 
were interested in orders from the Navy Ministry. At high-level 
conferences the Navy Command doggedly argued that a landing 
operation in the Shanghai-Hangchow area could end the crisis in 
the Japanese shipbuilding industry, halt the stagnation in marine 
transportation and stimulate a boom that would eliminate the 
difficulties caused by the economic crisis.**** The preparations 
for the landing operation were conducted in secret because the 
naval leaders, too, realised that their recommendations affect- 
ed the future of Japan’s relations with the USA and Britain. 

The situation in Japan favoured the implementation of these 
designs. The “young” naval officers became increasingly 
vociferous in their attacks on the “grasping policy of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism” and spoke highly of the fascist movement in 
Europe, which, they asserted, was “legitimately raising the 
question of the forcible overthrow of the ‘old order’ and the 
establishment of a ‘new order’”.***** These pronouncements 
fostered chauvinistic feeling among young people and students. 
The Japanese Naval Intelligence organised a series of provoca- 
tive actions against Japanese residents in Shanghai. On the plea 
that “there was mounting disorder and that Japanese residents 
were being insulted”, the Navy Command received permission 
from the Government to step up the preparations for a landing 
operation in Shanghai. Between January 23 and 28, 1932 
Japanese naval ships landed 2,800 marines with the assignment 
of “reinforcing the Japanese garrison in Shanghai and suppres- 
sing anti-Japanese actions and propaganda in Shanghai”.*) The 
landing of these marines and the accompanying intervention 


* Jyoho to Kaisetsu, II, 1932, Tokyo, p. 17. 
** Tbid., p. 21. 
*** Thid., p. 29. 
**** Thid. p. 30. 
***** Miyako, November 17, 1931. 
7 Jyoho to Kaisetsu, p. 36. 











evoked strong resistance from the Chinese people. This 
resistance was headed by the workers of Shanghai who were 
supported by the 19th Route Army. 

In two days of fighting in Shanghai the Japanese lost almost a 
thousand officers and men.* The worker-headed Anti- 
Japanese City Action Committee, that was formed during the 
fighting, organised strikes at Japanese-owned factories and a 
boycott of Japanese goods, and, most important of all, roused 
the city’s entire working population to an armed struggle. The 
workers’ and students’ units and the 19th Route Army 
spontaneously joined forces with the result that the Japanese 
militarists encountered powerful resistance. 

Having begun a military provocation in the hope that a sudden 
powerful strike from the land and sea by a small marine force 
supported by naval artillery and the Japanese garrison in 
Shanghai would bring a quick victory, the Japanese Command 
found that it had miscalculated. It was compelled to concentrate 
nearly 100,000 troops, 60 warships and over 100 aircraft around 
Shanghai.** This force was several times larger than required 
by the plan for the landing operation. 

The situation around and in Shanghai favoured the forces of 
the popular, anti-Japanese front. However, the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government, which was looking for a bargain with the 
aggressor in the hope of obtaining his support against the 
revolutionary forces led by the Communist Party of China, did 
not commit its Sth Army in time, failed to supply the Shanghai 
group of troops and popular resistance detachments with 
ammunition and food, and did not send its naval flotilla in the 
Yangtze to the assistance of the embattled troops. The USA, 
Britain and France were seriously alarmed by the Japanese 
naval action. However, they were startled by the determination 
and unity of the actions of the workers of Shanghai and by the 
support these actions received from Chinese regular troops. 
They saw in these actions an ominous threat to their imperialist 
positions in China. On February 22, 1932 the US Ambassador in 
Tokyo urged the Japanese Government to take the interests of 
the Great Powers in the Yangtze basin and Shanghai into 
account.*** On March 3, 1932 the Japanese aggression in the 
area of Shanghai was discussed in the League of Nations. The 
Soviet Union protested against this Japanese action and deman- 
ded that the League of Nations should apply effective sanc- 


* Seiji Maejima, Nihon fashizumi to gikai, Tokyo, 1956, p. 298. 
** Ibid. 
*** Gendai no shiryo, Vol. XII, 1965, Tokyo, p. 3. 
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tions against Japan. All the progressive forces in the capitalist 
countries denounced the Japanese aggression and sided with 
the Soviet Union in insisting on the protection of the interests 
of the Chinese people. 

The demand of the Soviet Union, the popular movement in 
the capitalist countries against the Japanese aggression and the 
exceedingly tense political situation in Japan herself caused by 
the threat that the war in China would be protracted and that 
Japan’s relations with the Western powers would inevitably 
deteriorate compelled the Japanese Government to order the 
cessation of hostilities and recall its troops from Shanghai. The 
Western powers pressed Chiang Kai-shek into taking steps to 
curb the “anarchist” actions of the workers and students, 
recommending that after thorough preparations and the receipt 
of arms (incidentally, from Japan as well) he should concentrate 
on organising the fourth campaign against the Chinese Red 
Army.* 

The failure of the Shanghai operation had far-reaching 
repercussions. The Japanese Government saw that the Soviet 
Union’s firm stand and the condemnation of aggression by 
progressive opinion throughout the world would be a formidable 
obstacle to the solution of the “Chinese problem”. This was the 
main argument of the most extremist circles for speeding up the 
preparations for a war against the Soviet Union. They insisted 
on the earliest completion of the springboard in Manchuria for 
an invasion of the Soviet Far East. The experience of the 
setback in Shanghai had taught the Japanese Government that 
Japan’s imperialist rivals were not inclined to abandon their 
colonial positions in China. It was obvious that they would 
make concessions to Japan only if she undertook to fight a war 
against the USSR and organise an armed struggle against 
Communist elements and their “subversive activities” in China. 

Moreover, the “young officers” in the Army and Navy soon 
began to blame the Shanghai fiasco on the inability of Japanese 
diplomacy to protect national interests. Extremists among the 
young people demanded an end to all conventionalities such as 
collective security within the framework of the League of 
Nations, disarmament, international arbitration commissions 
(specifically, the League of Nations Lytton Commission in 
Manchuria), sanctions and bans. They wanted the abolition of 
bogus democracy and the establishment of a dictatorship that 
would express the interests of the nation and act in the name of 
the Emperor.** 

* Seiji Maejima, op. cit., p. 299. 
** Kawanishi Makoto, Minshakai Undoron, Tokyo, 1933, pp. 30, 43. 
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The military began to insist on the adoption of a strategic plan 
envisaging the intensive build-up of a springboard in Manchuria 
and the utilisation of Manchurian territory and resources for the 
conquest of the whole of China. On that basis and under the 
guise of a “Japanese-Manchurian-Chinese economic bloc” they 
planned a major war against the Soviet Union and, if the 
situation allowed, against Japan’s imperialist rivals in Southeast 
Asia. 

The first variant of the programme for-the “economic 
development of Manchukuo” was made public on March 1, 
1933, a year after the formation of that “state” was officially 
proclaimed. 

Under that variant local resources were to be developed to 
the extent where in the course of three years they could 
adequately meet all the requirements of the Kwantung Army 
(nearly a million effectives) that was being built up as an “army 
for the invasion and conquest of vast territories in China and the 
Soviet Far East”.* According to the Japanese authors Uichi 
Nagai and Kamedeo Tanimoto, the point of departure of the 
programme’s architects was that such an Army would annually 
require 2,400,000 tons of steel and steel articles, 48 million tons 
of coal and about 2,500,000 tons of oil. This would mean tapping 
the resources also of North China and Inner Mongolia. Besides 
coal and iron ore Manchuria, North China and Inner Mongolia 
had considerable reserves of tungsten, magnesium ore and gold, 
and produced cotton and wool, which were needed by the 
Army. 

The fulfilment of the plan for military-industrial development 
was undertaken by Japanese and Japanese-Manchurian conces- 
sionaires and their concerns. The largest of these, which had 
tentacles spreading far beyond the Kwantung region and the 
zone of the Kwantung-Manchurian Railway was the Mantetsu 
concern. It monopolised all branches of the economy and trade. 
Much of its revenues came from contraband trade. Its signboard 
eC used by the intelligence centre of the Japanese General 

taff. 

By 1930 there were in Manchuria 1,214 companies (of which 
883 were mixed Japanese-Chinese companies) with an aggregate 
capital of 1,073 million yen. They had interests in almost all 
areas of industry, trade, finances and credits.** 

At the close of 1936 the investments totalled 1,573 million 
yen, of which 794 million yen were owned by the Mantetsu 
concern.*** 


“ Kazuo Takashima, Kosen, Tokyo, 1938, p. 51. 
** Toho Hyoron, VIM, 1941, p. 68. 
*** Tbid., p. 71. 








In 1936 Manchuria produced 850,000 tons of pig iron, 400,000 
tons of steel, 11,700,000 tons of coal, 145,000 tons of synthetic 
oil (from Fushun shale), 4,000 tons of aluminium, 337,200 tons 
of rice, 966,000 tons of wheat, 4,201,300 tons of legumes and 
15,000 tons of cotton.* But this was below the volume of 
industrial and farm production that could satisfy Japan. Among 
other reasons for this low level of output was the resistance of 
the patriots of Manchuria to the colonial regime. According to 
very rough estimates, in the period 1933-1936 the Japanese 
Army in Manchuria conducted 832 punitive operations and 
fought over 2,000 engagements with guerrillas. Official Japan- 
ese Statistics show that over 300,000 guerrillas were operating in 
Manchuria at the close of 1935.** 

The Japanese Government encouraged acts of provocation by 
the Japanese Army in Manchuria along the East China 
Railway .*** The Kwantung Army commander insisted on the 
forcible seizure of that railway. However, the Japanese 
Government did not venture to aggravate relations with the 
Soviet Union and began talks with the Government of the USSR 
on the terms of the sale of the East China Railway. While these 
negotiations were proceeding, the Japanese Government 
speeded up the building of the bridgehead, including railways 
running to the deposits of raw materials and the frontiers of the 
USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic. State-private 
companies were formed to enlist private capital; the Govern- 
ment allocated considerable subsidies for the private military- 
industrial companies operating in Manchuria. This strengthened 
the positions of the new (“young”) military-industrial com- 
panies. In October 1937 the Government inaugurated the 
Manshu jukogyo kaihatsu (known as Mangyo) with a capital of 
150 million yen. This concern specialised in the production of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals and in the manufacture of 
machines, aircraft and cars. Mangyo was headed by Gisuke 
Ayukawa, a reactionary who grew rich on war business. A bitter 
struggle flared up between the “young” and the “old” (Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, etc.) concerns. 





* Taiheiyo senso shuketsuron, Tokyo, 1958, p. 749. 

** Hoten Mainichi, January 11, 1936. According to reports in this 
newspaper the Manchurian guerrillas were united in four armies, each army 
consisting of three or four columns (divisions). Moreover, a Manchurian- 


Korean guerrilla army operated along the Yalu River on the frontier between 
Korea and Manchuria. 


*** The East China Railway was built by the tsarist Government of Russia 
at a cost of about 400 million rubles. Following the socialist revolution in Russia 
the railway was placed under joint Sino-Soviet management. 
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In this situation the Government carried out the will of 
state-monopoly capital by endeavouring to reconcile the 
interests of the monopolies. Its aim was that both the “young” 
and the “old” concerns and their groups in the Army and Navy 
should properly serve the common aim of creating a large 
colonial empire. Since the principal instrument for this was 
military violence, the Government took pains to give the top 
echelon in the Army and Navy an interest in war business. For 
the first time in the history of the Japanese Armed Forces the 
Government permitted generals and other senior officers of the 
Army in Manchuria “to participate in profitable enterprises 
engaged in war production”.* 


2. Japanese Military Columns 
In North China 


A Japanese expeditionary army conducted an offensive 
operation in Hopei and Chahar province in 1933-1935 on the 
pretext of “pursuing the anti-Japanese army of Chang Hsueh- 
liang”, which had withdrawn from Manchuria to Hopei, Shansi 
and Chahar, and “protecting the lives and interests of Japanese 
citizens in North China”. In the course of that operation the 
Japanese Command used pro-Japanese elements among the 
local politicians, who were in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek, to 
institute a movement for the “autonomy” of North China, for 
the secession of that huge, mineral-rich region from the 
jurisdiction of the central Chinese Government. 

This movement was led by Tang Erh-ho, Wang Ko-ming, Chu 
Sheng, Tung Kuang, Wang Yi-tang, Wang Ying-tai, Chi 
Shih-yuan and other men who had been Japanese puppets for 
many years. These Japanese agents became leaders and 
members of the “Hopei-Chahar Political Council” and, later, on 
December 14, 1937, members of the puppet government of 
North China formed by the Japanese Command in Peking. 

The formation of a puppet government of North China 
headed by agents of Japanese imperialism and North China’s 
virtual secession from the rest of China gave the Japanese 
Command the “right” to declare that whole region a “zone of 
special Japanese interests”, send troops into the demilitarised 
zone in Hopei, seize the communication lines and control tran- 
sportation and trade in that area. The protests of the foreign 
powers with economic and trade interests in North China were 


* Mantetsu geppo, March 11, 1938. 

















ignored because the Great Powers had no diplomatic relations 
with the Hopei-Chahar Political Council and later with the 
puppet government of North China in Peking. Wishing to avoid 
any aggravation of its relations with Japan and hoping that it 
would be possible to come to an understanding with the 
Japanese Government on joint action against the Chinese 
Communists, the Chiang Kai-shek Government in Nanking 
reconciled itself to the loss of North China, although for the 
sake of appearances it protested against Japanese aggression 
in that area. 

The imperialist powers “threatened” to apply sanctions 
against Japan if she did not recognise their interests in North 
China. But these were abstract threats, for Japanese propagan- 
da argued that Japan needed North Japan in order to hasten her 
preparations for a war against the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
Communists. 

The military successes in North China and the fact that the 
imperialist powers were turning a blind eye to Japan’s plans of 
aggression in that area encouraged extremist elements, who 
redoubled their efforts to turn Japan into a fascist state and 
remove the obstacles to this. Army and Navy fascist organisa- 
tions appeared on the political scene. 

The warlords began demanding a system of military-state 
control of economic and political life. They evolved and 
propounded theories of a “co-operative state” and a “national- 
socialist state” described as supra-class, as “subordinated to 
and revering only the person of the Emperor” .* It was stressed 
that the “supra-class Imperial state can rely only on the Army as 
the most determined and devoted instrument of His Imperial 
Majesty.” ** In order not to trouble “His Imperial Majesty with 
the function of contro! of the rival capitalist groups in the 
country, the Army and Navy Command would have to 
intervene in the manufacture and distribution of all that was 
produced and consumed in the land. Where necessary the 
Government could declare a monopoly of some products that 
were in short supply.... Some of the factories would become the 
property of the Government and others would remain in the 
hands of private persons but would operate under control of the 
Government, which would undertake to subsidise and supply 
them with raw materials”.*** Further, the military suggested 
measures for the fascistisation of the regime in occupied 
territories and in Japan’s colonies. They insisted that fascist 

* Nihon keizai nenpo, No. 6, 1933, p. 27. 
** Takeo Mori, Senji keizai mondai koza, Tokyo, Il, 1935, p. 211. 
*8* Ibid:, p; 237. 
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ideas should underlie Japan’s policy in occupied territory in 
China and Manchuria. 

The Kwantung Army Headquarters in Manchuria initiated the 
formation of the Young Patriots’ Society, which was later 
officially named Sehehoi (Kyowakai in Japanese). Its aim was 
to “promote the cultural and moral level of the population and 
educate it in a spirit of respect and loyalty to Japan”.* 

By 1937 Sehehoi had 2,917 centres in the provinces and towns 
of Manchuria. Under the direction of the main centre in 
Changchun they engaged in the propagation of fascist ideas with 
Japan’s superiority in Asia as the principal theme. In Sehehoi’s 
main centre there were 73 officers specially appointed by the 
Kwantung Army Headquarters. Inasmuch as Sehehoi was 
officially proclaimed the sole patriotic organisation in Man- 
chukuo and membership in it guaranteed promotion, all the 
officials and employees of the state apparatus both in the capital 
and in the localities and also all the personnel, especially the 
officers of the puppet army of Manchukuo, joined the society, 
which thus became the Kwantung Army’s mainstay against the 
national liberation movement and in ideologically indoctrinating 
the population in preparation for a war against the Soviet 
Union. 

The colonial exploitation of Manchuria and North China was 
thus designed to build up a springboard and prepare the Army 


and also the population of the occupied territory for a war 
against the USSR. Extensive preparations for escalating 
aggression on the continent were conducted in Japan herself. 


3. Profiting by the Military Situation 
(1937-1939) 


In 1937-1939 the two rival groups of Japanese concerns (the 
“old” and the “young”) used the inflationary military situation 
to increase their investments in industries that ensured a growth 
of the output needed for large-scale aggression. 

In 1935-1937 while the total investments grew from 1,427 
million to 3,627 million yen, the investments in the war 
industries increased from 763 million to 2,239 million yen, in 
other words, from 53.4 to 61.7 per cent of the total. After the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, which drew the forces of aggression in 
Germany, Italy and Japan still closer together, was signed on 
November 25, 1936, the growth and diversification of the war 
industries proceeded at an exceedingly high rate. There was a 
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further expansion of aggression in China and of the preparations 
for war against the Soviet Union after June 1937, when Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye, a proponent of an alliance with the fascist 
aggressors in the West, formed his first Cabinet. Militarism 
swiftly embraced all spheres of life in Japan. 

In July 1937 the Japanese forces continued the aggression in 
North China. In the course of six months they conducted 
offensive operations in the Peking-Tientsin, Nankow- 
Changkiakow and Taiyuan areas. However, from the very 
beginning it became obvious that Japan could not count on a 
lightning war: the Japanese columns encountered resistance 
from the Kuomintang 29th Army. There was also mounting 
resistance behind the Japanese lines from the Chinese Red 
Army and guerrillas in the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia area. The 
fighting against the Japanese was supported by the anti- 
Japanese units of General Chang Hseuh-liang and by part of the 
army commanded by Yan Hsi-shang, Governor of Shansi 
Province, despite the latter’s instructions to the contrary. The 
Soviet Union’s sympathy and support for the embattled Chinese 
people and the sharp condemnation of the Japanese aggression 
by the working people of capitalist countries showed that the 
war in China was a serious test for the Japanese Army and state. 

Towards the close of 1937 the Japanese Government and 
monopolies found that they had a protracted war on their hands. 
Parallel with the military operations in China the Konoye 
Government began putting out feelers with the object of coming 
to terms with Chiang Kai-shek, calculating that with its 
preoccupation with the struggle against the Communists the 
Kuomintang would make further concessions and join the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. 

Because of the drawn-out war in China the Japanese 
Government had to strain its resources to continue the 
preparations for a war against the USSR and, at the same time, 
keep in reserve a strategy to meet the requirements of the Army 
and Navy in the event of a clash with its imperialist rivals, 
particularly with the USA. The inflationary military situation in 
Japan grew increasingly more tense. The state debt swelled at 
an unprecedented rate. In the 1937/1938 fiscal year it amounted 
to 13,390 million yen, but by the 1940/1941 fiscal year it had 
reached the sum of 30,360 million yen. The budget outlays on 
military requirements increased more than fivefold (from 1,050 
million yen in 1936/1937 to 5,419 million yen in 1939/1940).* A 


* Senji Nihon Zaisei, Tokyo, 1942, p. 167; Tomen Nihon-no Zenmenteki 
bunseki, Tokyo, 1939, p. 94. 
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system of compulsory mobilisation of finances was instituted in 
order to meet the military expenses. 

The weakest aspect of the Japanese economy was its growing 
dependence on imports of strategic raw materials. 

When the war in China was started (July 1937) production and 
the extent to which it was provided with key strategic raw 
materials were as follows: 


Output ‘Consumption Extent to which Imported 
Jevel in Japan fievel consumption from 
(thous. tons) (thous. tons) was met 

(per cent) 
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Taw material 
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41,803.0 : Manchuria, 


78.6 : USA, Canada 


As Japan strengthened her alliance with the fascist aggressor 
states in Europe—Germany and Italy—and in concert with 
them evolved a plan for the attainment of “world supremacy” 
(for Japan this meant the conquest of the whole of Asia and the 
Pacific basin), the problem of war production and, consequent- 
ly, of supplies of strategic raw materials grew steadily more 
acute. However, the Japanese warlords calculated on a swift 
victory and the possibility of accumulating raw materials and 
finished products in occupied countries. 
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But after the Japanese Government realised that its war in 
China would be protracted it began enforcing a programme of 
controlling and regulating the economy. This control and 
regulation was instituted with the view to achieving far-reaching 
strategic objectives or, as they were then called by bourgeois 
propaganda, the tasks of preparing for a “major war”. 

At its 72nd sitting in the autumn of 1937 the Japanese Diet 
passed a law on investment control that came into force in 
September of the same year. The law defined the areas for 
investment by companies with a stated capital of 500,000 yen, 
while in February 1938 companies with a capital of 200,000 yen 
also came under the operation of that law.* 

The purpose of the investment law was to give every 
encouragement to companies investing in war production or in 
industries directly serving the war industry. Article 5 of the law 
assigned to the Bank of Japan (Nippon Ginko) the function of 
controlling investments, thus giving it the powers of a state 
agency. 

The measures taken by the Government made it possible to 
boost output in the heavy and chemical industries, which were 
engaged mainly in war production. 

Suffice it to say that in 1938-1939 war production increased 
3-4 times faster than production in other manufacturing 
industries. Whereas in 1939, compared with 1935, the index for 
the manufacturing industry as a whole rose by 164 points, the 
index for the military branches of industry rose by 486 points.** 
This was achieved by, among other things, an intensification of 
pillage in North and Central China and by an increase of raw 
material imports from these areas. For example, in 1939 Japan 
shipped from North China 2,500,000 tons of anthracite against 
500,000 tons in 1935.*** 

Also a significant measure designed to intensify the militarisa- 
tion of the economy was the foreign trade control law (passed at 
the 72nd sitting of the Diet) which established a license system 
for a wide range of imports and exports. Trade in cotton, wool, 
timber and other commodities came under the operation of this 
law, which reduced to a minimum imports of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods for industries producing civilian consumer 
goods and gave every encouragement to the import of strategic 
raw materials. This law was a heavy blow to small and medium 
entrepreneurs for it helped the big concerns to monopolise 


* Tokyo Nichi-nichi, March 23, 1938. 
** Taiheyu senso shuketsuron, Tokyo, 1958, p. 259. 
*** Ji-ji nenpo, September 1939, p. 9. 
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foreign trade. Cotton imports fell from 831 million yen in 1937 to 
436 million yen in 1938. Within the same period wool imports 
dropped from 395 million to 94 million yen. Nevertheless, the 
big textile monopolies did not suffer from this shrinkage of 
imports because most of the raw materials went to them. While 
the profits of these monopolies grew thousands of small and 
medium textile companies were ruined by this denial of raw 
materials .* 

At the same sitting the Diet passed yet another law, which 
limited the consumption of raw materials and of iron, steel and 
non-ferrous metals for the production of civilian goods. 

In March 1938 at its 73rd sitting, the Diet enacted a law on the 
mobilisation of the nation,** which vested the Government with 
powers to mobilise materia] and manpower resources up to the 
confiscation of factories, goods and so on, needed by it for the 
conduct of war. This prepared the ground for the total 
mobilisation of resources for war requirements. 

On the basis of the law on the mobilisation of the nation the 
Government passed decrees limiting conscription exemptions, 
establishing a 12-hour working day, fixing wages and institut- 
ing incentives for people employed in war industries. 

A law limiting dividends to 10 per cent (higher dividends, up 
to 20 per cent, could be paid only with the permission of the 
Government) was passed on December 28, 1938 as a veil for 
capitalist regulation. As a result the bourgeois Government 
secretly, by means of the reactionary bureaucratic machine, 
made it possible to raise profits above the pre-war level. All the 
steps taken by the Government stimulated the further growth of 
war production. 

In the course of three years, from 1937 to 1939, the output of 
small arms increased 27-fold, of tanks and armoured cars 
3.5-fold, of warships (aggregate tonnage) 10.5-fold, and of 
aircraft 4.8-fold.*** 

The period 1937-1939 witnessed a turning point in the 
development of Japan’s war industry. Japanese military obser- 
vers admit that the Japanese clash with the Soviet Army at 
Khasan in 1938 and at Khalkhin-Gol in 1939 convinced 
Government circles in Japan that the Japanese Army’s technical 
equipment and its aircraft were far inferior to the armaments of 
the Soviet Army. In subsequent years (1940-1944), in accor- 
dance with the plan for a “decisive battle” with the Red Army, 


* Boeki nenkan, Tokyo, 1940, pp. 227-30. 
** Terasaki Yoneichi, Kokubo Hoanpo, Tokyo, 1943, p. 203. 
*** Taiheiyo senso shuketsuron, p. 321. 
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the Japanese Government and monopolies made every effort to 
remove the vulnerable places in the technical equipment of 
Japan’s Armed Forces. 


4. The Military-Fascist Octopus 
in Japan 


A hallmark of Japanese fascism in the early 1930s that 
distinguished it from national-socialism in Germany and Italy 
was its heterogeneity and fragmentation into groups, unions, 
societies and associations. At the beginning of 1933 there were 
some 82 large reactionary organisations, of which 46 bore a 
resemblance to political parties, 17 were religious-ethical 
associations working on ideology, and six were purely student 
bodies. Recognition that the absolute monarchy was solidly 
entrenched ensured the legality of the reactionary organisa- 
tions, of which several hundred ultimately sprang up.* 

In view of this fragmentation and heterogeneity of the fascist 
and semi-fascist organisations there could be no question of a 
common programme and political platform cf national-socialism 
in Japan. Some of these groups evolved into terrorist organisa- 
tions. In those years the German press wrote that Japan “had no 
Rosenbergs and Hitlers” who could ideologically fuse and 
organise national-socialism. This also explains the fact that 
“Japan was fascistised not through the passage of state power 
into the hands of a political party formed in a specific way or 
through the establishment of a dictatorship in place of the 
former state apparatus, but through the steady consolidation of 
the dominating role played by the existing state system’s 
segments and elements that had earlier incorporated embryos of 
an undisguised dictatorship”.** The military caste were the 
most suitable “segments and elements” of the existing state 
system for the dictatorship of the monopoly bourgeoisie. 

The leaders of the military-fascist organisations closely 
followed the crisis of the party and parliamentary system and, 
under pressure from petty-bourgeois elements in the Armed 
Forces, even encouraged terrorist organisations in order to 
speed up the establishment of a dictatorship. However, as a rule 
they carefully camouflaged themselves, and in their public 
pronouncements denounced the terrorists. 

A large conspiratorial organisation was uncovered in October 
1931. It consisted of the National Union of Young Officers, the 


* Y. Zhukov, O yaponskom fashizme, Moscow, 1934, pp. 85-87. 
** Tbid., p. 84. 
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Society of Officers of the Reserve, the Seishinto Society and 
other fascist and monarchist organisations, and also the Shakai 
Minshuto (Social-Democratic Party). It was reported that 
General Sadao Araki, Admiral Koiso and Princes Kanin and 
Nashimoto were involved in the conspiracy. After the receipt of 
the “Emperor’s sanction” there was to be a coup with the 
Emperor proclaimed as the dictator: the ministries were to be 
occupied, the premises of the Seijukai and Minseito parties 
were to be demolished, the Bank of Japan was to be seized, and 
all newspapers with the exception of Nihon and Tsuwamono, 
mouthpieces of the military, were to be closed. The investiga- 
tions brought to light a list of persons that were to be killed. 
They included Prince Kimmochi Saionji, Count Nobuaki 
Makino, Prime Minister Reijiro Wakatsuki, Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara and others. 

As was disclosed by the investigations, it was planned to use 
the “uncovering” of the conspiracy as a means of pressuring the 
Diet and the political parties into renouncing the parliamentary 
system. This aim was achieved: Wakatsuki’s Minseito Cabinet 
resigned in December and the Seijuki Cabinet formed by Ki 
Tsuyoshi Inukai included General Araki as War Minister and 
General Suzuki as Justice Minister: both had been among the 
conspiracy’s organisers. The administration system in the Army 
and Navy ministries was modified as soon as the new 
Government was installed. The key posts were taken over by 
men who had directed the military operations in Manchuria and 
headed the fascist organisations in the Army and Navy. Despite 
their terrorist programme. none of the conspirators was 
punished. 

The military-fascist terrorist organisations received more 
freedom than ever before for their activities and this soon had a 
telling effect. In early 1932 unrest flared up among tenant and 
sub-tenant landholders, who were forcibly made to pay their 
arrears in rent and the credit they had received many years 
before. By that time the total debt of the peasants amounted to 
approximately 6,000 million yen.* The unrest alarmed the 
landowners and usurers. They appealed to the Government and 
wrote to their sons and relatives in the Imperial Army, telling 
them of their fears and asking for protection and assistance. 
Despite the tense situation resulting from the Shanghai 
operation of January 1932, hundreds of officers went “on leave” 
to the countryside. These were members of secret fascist 
Organisations who, evidently on instructions received earlier, 


* Tokyo-Asahi, August 18, 1934. 











asserted in their speeches and leaflets issued specially for the 
purpose that the political crisis was due mainly to the greed of 
the monopolies and the bankers, that “the entire burden of the 
war had fallen squarely on the shoulders of the countryside, that 
landholders and sub-tenants were losing millions on account of 
the low purchasing prices fixed for farm products by the 
party-bureaucratic government, that was protecting the inter- 
ests of industrial and financial magnates”.* The politically 
inexperienced Japanese peasant, who had, indeed, in his 
day-to-day life, to buy Mitsui sugar, Mitsubishi salt, Sumitomo 
kerosene, Mitsui matches, Mitsubishi paper and so on, and had 
to repay his debt through the financial and credit offices ot the 
same firms, believed this criticism. He responded to the 
propaganda spread by these officers and joined them in thinking 
that the situation had to be changed radically. The young people 
in the countryside, particularly the reservists who had just 
returned from the Armed Forces, had been duly indoctrinated 
and were prepared to accept the recommendations of officers of 
the Imperial Army and join terrorist organisations. This led to 
the emergence in the countryside of pro-fascist, terrorist 
organisations directed by “young officers”. 

On February 9, 1932, a young man named Masami Onuma, 
from Iwakuni Prefecture, shot Junnoske Inoue, a leading 
member of the Minseito Party, when he was addressing an 
electoral meeting in an elementary school in Tokyo. Onuma was 
taken into custody and at the very first interrogation declared 
that “Inoue is directly responsible for the troubles affecting the 
countryside”.** This satisfied the police and they made no 
attempt to ascertain who was backing the terrorist. 

On March S, 1932 Baron Dan Takuma was assassinated in the 
head office of the Mitsui concern. Two terrorists were arrested. 
They admitted membership of Chimeidan (Blood League) that 
had been set up as early as 1928 with the motto that “every 
member must kill a party bureaucrat” in order to save the 
countryside from further ruin and extinction. Moreover, it was 
ascertained that Masami Onuma and his accomplices in the 
murder of Inoue (Goro Hiranuma and Takamori Takuichi) were 
members of Chimeidan. They had met with a naval officer 
named Imasa Fuji, from whom they had received their 
instructions and pistols.*** 

At the trial it was brought to light that Chimeidan had a large 
network of terrorist organisations in the countryside and that 


* Kiyokatsu Sato, Minshushugi shiso to noson minkai, Tokyo, 1933, p. 11. 
** Akahata, No. 59, 1968. 
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these organisations were headed by officers belonging to fascist 
organisations in the Army and Navy. The resolute actions of the 
Chimeidan terrorists and the alarm of the ruling circles over the 
assassinations encouraged the leadership of the officers’ fascist 
organisations. On May 15, 1932, acting in accordance with a 
preconceived plan, four groups of Army and Naval officers 
raided the office of the Prime Minister, the Central Police 
Commissariat and the premises of the Seijukai Party with the 
intention of seizing these premises and killing prominent party 
and parliamentary activists. Raids were also made on the Bank 
of Japan and the Mitsui Bank. These raids were directed by 
naval officers named Seishi Koga, Yoshio Nakamura and 
Jotake Hitoshi. Troops and police were called out only four 
hours after the murder of Prime Minister Inukai and the raids on 
the bank and the Police Commissariat and the terrorists were 
forced to surrender. Chimeidan detachments that were standing 
by dispersed. But before dispersing they circulated leaflets in 
the streets addressed to the Tokyo Garrison. The text stated in 
part: “We are opposed to political parties, which are concerned 
only with power and their own interests. We are opposed to the 
capitalists, who are united in a bloc with the political parties to 
oppress their countrymen. We are opposed to spineless 
diplomacy and to seditious thoughts. We are for the peasants 
and workers who are suffering dire need.” * 

During the trial of the terrorists in Tokyo the court was 
swamped with petitions from peasant unions and communities, 
in which the defendants were described as true patriots devoted 
to the Emperor, sympathy was expressed for their actions and 
an appeal was made for their exoneration.** 

Meanwhile, the Japanese press said nothing of the con- 
nection of senior officers with the “young officers’” terrorist 
organisations, although, as was learned subsequently, the 
defendants made no secret of this connection. The press 
accentuated the ideological kinship of the terrorists with 
Takamori Saigo, who in 1877 led the samurais in a rising “in 
protest against the deprivation of the feudal military caste of 
some of its privileges and against the slowing down of the 
invasion of the continent, the war for Korea” .*** 

The events of 1932 and the terrorist acts by the secret 
military-fascist organisations alarmed the monopoly 


a * Yaponia. Krizis i voyenno-fashistskoye dvizheniye, Khabarovsk, 1932, p. 
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bourgeoisie. Their alarm was redoubled when at the trial of 
terrorists from the Young Officers’ Society some of the 
defendants ventured to divulge the connections of individual 
military leaders with big monopolies and bankers.* 

The warlords debated the question of how to use the “young 
officers’”” movement to strengthen the position of the Armed 
Forces. They feared that the movement might slip from the 
control and influence of the senior officers of the Army and 
Navy and thereby irreparably damage the prestige of the High 
Command and the Armed Forces as a whole. 

As a result of these debates two groups—Toseiha (State 
Control Group) and Kodoha (Imperial Way Group)—took 
shape in the War Ministry and the Army General Staff. The 
former group included Tetsuzan Nagata, Hideki Tojo and Akita 
Muto. In October 1934 the Press Department of the War 
Ministry issued a pamphlet devoted to the war problem, which 
urged the nation to mobilise for war, denounced the policy of 
free enterprise and recommended rigid state control of produc- 
tion in the interests of the nation’s defence.** 

While professing “fidelity to the Emperor”, the Araki- 
Mazaki-led Kodoha group was in fact also in favour of 
intensifying the country’s militarisation, contending that the 
Army and Navy, which were carrying out the orders of the 
Emperor, were the principal vehicles that could ensure Japan’s 
prosperity.*** The most adventurist elements among the “young 
officers”, who wanted Japan to be ruled by a military-fascist 
dictatorship, rallied around Araki and Mazaki. 

In 1935 the rift between these two groups widened, erupting 
in July 1935 into a scandal in the military press, in which the 
Kodoha group accused Nagata and his entire apparatus of being 
agents of the monopolies, while the Toseiha group called 
Mazaki an agent-provocateur.**** 

On August 12, 1935 Lieutenant-Colonel Mitsuro Aizawa, who 
belonged to the Kodoha group, broke into Nagata’s apartments 
in the War Ministry and cut him down with a sword. Aizawa 
was tried by a military tribunal in the Ist Division in January 
1936. At the trial the Kodoha group produced disclosures of 
members of the Toseiha group. These disclosures were printed 
in special issues and circulated among the “young officers” and 
cadets of military schools who had associated themselves with 


* Miyako, June 28, 1932. 
** Akahata, No. 63, 1968. 
“** Sadao Araki, Showa jidai Dainippon tomen-no ninmu, Tokyo, 1936, 
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the Kodoha programme. The situation grew tense. There was 
unrest, particularly among the “young officers” of the Ist 
Division that was due to be sent to Manchuria to join the 
Kwantung Army. At a secret meeting they decided ona military 
coup before the division embarked for Manchuria. It was 
subsequently learned that this decision was dictated by the 
Kodoha leaders. Links with the “young officers” were estab- 
lished by secret pro-fascist organisations in Tokyo. 

It was decided to stage the coup during the elections to the 
House of Councillors. As a result of agitation by Kodoha 
activists against the Seijukai Party, which was financing 
Toseiha, the latter’s candidates did not receive the expected 
number of votes. At these elections considerable headway was 
made by the Social-Democratic Party, whose leadership 
favoured a military-fascist dictatorship: instead of its former 
three seats it won 21 seats in the House of Councillors in 
February 1936.* The Social-Democratic Party’s election 
successes and the considerable concessions to the Kodoha 
group when new appointments were made in the ministries and 
General Staffs of the Army and Navy were witnessed at a time 
when Japan was stepping up her aggressive actions in North 
China with considerable territorial seizures in Hopei, Chahar, 
Suiyan, Jehoi, Shansi and Shensi provinces. The successful 
consummation of the Japanese-inspired movement for 
“autonomy”, the formation of the Hopei-Chahar political 
Council and that Council’s official refusal to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Nanking Government enabled the Japanese 
warlords to come out openly with their demands for Japan’s 
militarisation and the continuation of aggression on the con- 
tinent. 

Led by Kodoha “young officers”, about 1,400 soldiers and 
NCOs of the Ist and 3rd regiments of the Ist Division and the 
3rd Regiment of the Imperial Guards Division raided the 
residences of the Prime Minister, the Finance Minister, the 
Minister of Home Affairs, the Minister of Court and the 
Inspector-General of Military Training on February 26, 1935. 
They killed the Keeper of the Imperial Seal Minoru Saito, the 
Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi and the Inspector- 
General of Military Training Jotaro Watanabe, and seriously 
wounded the Minister of Court Yoshitaro Suzuki. The Prime 
Minister Keisuke Okada escaped, having been informed of the 
planned raids.** The insurgents seized the Police directorate and 

* Akahata, No. 63, 1968. 
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the editorial offices of the newspaper Asahi and tried to force 
their way into the premises of the War Ministry and the General 
Staff. The situation grew extremely tense. Nothing was 
reported about these developments in the newspapers or by 
radio. The population knew nothing of what was happening. 

The barricaded insurgent officers sent ultimatums to the War 
Minister Yoshiyuki Kawashima, demanding the immediate 
dissolution of the Diet, the appointment of General Mazaki as 
Prime Minister and the creation of a new Diet. Soon they made 
a new demand: “The appointment of General Mazaki as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kwantung army” and the “destruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union”.* The latter demand was an attempt 
to fit in with the idea of a war against the Soviet Union that was 
being planned by the Japanese General Staff. 

There was nothing unexpected in these demands: both the 
Kodoha and the Toseiha groups and the zaibatsu circles backing 
them had come to the conclusion that in order to strengthen 
their economic and political positions and enlarge the sphere of 
plunder and profit overseas they had to foster militarisation, 
rely on the Army and Navy and follow up their successes by 
conquering the whole of China. These were the circles that 
moved toward a rapprochement and alliance with Germany and 
Italy, with the strategy of a major war against the Soviet Union 
as the purpose of that alliance. The Japanese monopolies hoped 
that the programme calling for a war against the Soviet Union 
would make it possible to ease internal contradictions. 

Zaibatsu circles feared the consequences of the extremist 
terrorist actions of the “Young officers” and took steps to ward 
off the threat. The terrorists hunted people like admirals Saito, 
Suzuki and Okada. The Navy’s Ist Squadron entered the port of 
Tokyo and Army units from Shibaura marched into the capital. 

At the time of these developments the Japanese press sought 
to give the impression that the Emperor was “outraged by the 
murder of members of his immediate circle”, that as soon as he 
heard of the murders he had ordered the suppression of the 
mutiny, but “the military authorities had not acted promptly on 
these instructions”.** Actually, in those days, at least until 
February 29, 1936, the War Ministry and the Army General 
Staff endeavoured to persuade the Emperor that the only 
motivation of the insurgent “young officers” was their fear for 
the life and position of the Emperor and his family, who were 
threatened by “grasping monopoly circles”.*** On February 

* Akahata, No. 63, 1968. 
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28 the Emperor “received a loyal letter from the ‘young 
officers’ who pledged their readiness to die for him and his 
family, writing that they saw the future prosperity of the 
Empire only under his administration” .* 

In the morning of February 29 all the roads leading to Tokyo 
were blocked. The population were told to move out for this 
was where the insurgents were entrenched. The radio stations 
broadcast the War Minister’s address to the insurgents: “Today 
it is still not too late to return to your units. If you persist in your 
resistance we shall shoot you as mutineers. Your parents, 
brothers and sisters will be proclaimed traitors and they shall 
suffer because of you.” ** 

After this warning, with the permission of their insurgent 
officers, the NCOs and soldiers began to return to their 
barracks. The insurgent officers went to the residence of the 
War Minister and surrendered. They were disarmed, taken to 
separate rooms and told to await their fate. Thus ended the 
action of the “young officers” and of the soldiers and NCOs 
drawn into the mutiny. 

Captain Koda and 17 of his accomplices, and also two civilian 
terrorists (Teru Hokuichi and Chikara Nishida) were arraigned 
before a military tribunal. All were sentenced to death.*** 
On July 12, 1936 fifteen of the condemned men were 
executed in Tokyo’s Yoyogi Square. Two of the condemned 
officers — Muranaka and Isobe — were not executed in July; 
they were to be called as witnesses in the trial of Hokuichi and 
Nishida. The four men— Hokuichi, Nishida, Muranaka and 
Isobe — were executed on August 19, 1937. 

By sentencing and executing the ringleaders of the mutiny of 
February 26, 1936 the Japanese Government demonstrated its 
determination to punish anybody encroaching on the power of 
the Emperor. But, as was justifiably noted at the time by the 
progressive press throughout the world, the mutiny was staged 
by military circles. 

The propaganda of these circles following the execution of 
the mutiny’s ringleaders was aimed at making the people believe 
that the mutineers had been devoted to the Emperor and that - 
they had died through the machinations of the monopolists, who 
were threatening the Emperor and his family. The insurgents 
had wanted to warn the Emperor that his desire to “spread the 
Imperial Way” (Kodo) to the peoples of Greater Asia was being 


* Thid., p. 17. 
** Akahata, No. 63, 1968. 
*** Ibid. 
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“obstructed not only by Communist elements in Japan but also 
by those who had grown rich at the expense of the people”.* 

As a result of the mutiny of February 26, 1936 the Okada 
Government resigned, and a new Cabinet was formed by Koki 
Hirota. The Hirota Government inherited a dismal legacy: 
secret military-fascist organisations and extremist terrorist 
groups were active in the country’s political life. The police in 
the cities and prefectures reported that illegal pro-fascist and 
fascist literature was being widely circulated and that “Com- 
munist elements were stirring” .** 

The state debt and inflation were growing, while the real 
incomes of tenant and sub-tenant landholders and the real 
wages of factory and office workers were falling. The 
calamitous condition of the working people and the unpopulari- 
ty of the party-bureaucratic governments assured the success of 
fascist “anti-monopoly” propaganda. Moreover, this fostered 
the popularity of the Army and Navy, with whose “firm” policy 
the prospect for an alleviation of the difficult situation was 
associated. 

Fumimaro Konoye returned to power on June 1, 1937. Within 
a little over a month the Japanese Army renewed its offensive in 
Central and South China. The Konoye Government steered 
toward a closer union with Germany and Italy. Not resting 
content with the Anti-Comintern Pact, it signed a series of 
military and political agreements, in particular, an agreement on 
exchanges of military information and political master-plans for 
intensifying the struggle against communism. 

In the light of the escalated aggression against China and the 
accelerated build-up of Manchuria into a springboard for a war 
against the Soviet Union, the Konoye Government passed a 
series of decisions and laws aimed at total mobilisation for war. 
Konoye’s policy not only conformed to the interests of the 
warlords; it suited the monopolies who began to invest more 
heavily in the occupied regions of China. 

The military hatched out meticulous plans for a war against 
the USSR. Enjoying relative freedom of action, the Kwantung 
Army in Manchuria and the expeditionary armies in North and 
Central China instituted military and political measures without 
agreeing them with the Government. 

As part of the preparations for a war against the Soviet 
Union, the Kwantung Army Headquarters planned and put into 
effect two major military provocations in 1938-1939. Japanese 


* Konnichi no pamfuretto, 18, Tokyo, 1936, p. 11. 
** Takeo Mori, Nippon-no seiji keizai soron, Tokyo, 1937, p. 241. 
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militarist circles started a propaganda campaign over so-called 
disputed territories on the frontier between Manchuria and the 
Soviet Maritime Territory. In mid-July 1938 the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow Mamoru Shigemitsu presented the 
Soviet Government with a categorical demand for the transfer 
to Japan of the “disputed territories” in the Maritime Territory 
on the claim that this was part of Japan’s commitments to 
Manchukuo.* Meanwhile War Minister Itagaki requested the 
Emperor to sanction an offensive operation in the region of 
Lake Khasan with the purpose of backing the Japanese 
diplomatic action in Moscow. Itagaki argued that this region 
was the most “poorly prepared by the Soviets for defence”. On 
July 22, 1938 the plan for an attack on Soviet territory in the 
region of Lake Khasan was considered and approved at a 
conference of five ministers.** While the talks in Moscow were 
in progress, the Japanese massed forces — two infantry divisions 
(the 19th and the 20th), an infantry brigade, three machine-gun 
battalions, a cavalry brigade, tank units and 70 aircraft— along 
the frontier of the Soviet Maritime Territory.*** On July 29, 
1938 these forces crossed the Soviet frontier at Lake Khasan, 
captured the tactically important Zaozernaya and Bezymyan- 
naya hills and made ready for a further advance with the 
objective of occupying the Posyet area and creating a direct 
threat to the naval base and port of Vladivostok. In reply to this 
outrageous provocation the Soviet Government alerted the 
Maritime Army and the Pacific Fleet. The 40th and 32nd 
infantry divisions and the 2nd Motorised Brigade were rushed to 
the scene of the fighting, where Soviet frontier guards were 
heroically pinning down the invaders. These forces, supported 
by artillery and aircraft, took the offensive on August 6 and 
within three days crushed the invaders and drove the last of 
them out of Soviet territory. This defeat at Lake Khasan, which 
showed the strength and high morale of the Red Army, 
generated ominous political tension in Japan. 

Another devastating blow was struck at the Japanese invaders 
in the summer of 1939 at the Khalkhin-Gol River. It spelled out 
the failure of a more far-reaching Japanese military gamble in 
the Far East. The Japanese strategic plan envisaged the invasion 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, the attainment of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway by a large force (6th Army) of the 
Kwantung Army and the seizure of a huge territory stretching 


* CSAOR (Central State Archives of the October Revolution), Archive 
7867, Folio I, File 482, p. 292. 
** Tbid. 
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from Irkutsk to Vladivostok. The Japanese Government and 
warlords had planned this jarge-scale offensive operation in 
order to show their future political allies that they were 
prepared and able to defeat the Red Army, which was the 
strongest fighting machine of those days. Moreover, Japan 
believed that by demonstrating that she was prepared to 
start a major war against the Soviet Union she would receive 
larger concessions from the USA and Britain in the Far East. 
In the region of the Khalkhin-Gol River bitter fighting raged 
from May 28 to August 31, 1939. On August 24, 1939, by the 
time it had forced decisive battles on the Japanese and launched 
its counter-offensive, the Red Army’s Ist Army Group had half 
again as many infantry, nearly twice as many pieces of artillery 
and four times as many tanks as the Japanese 6th Army 
(75,000 effectives, over 500 pieces of artillery, 182 tanks and 
300-350 aircraft). The Soviet Air Force had complete command 
of the air.* The defeat of the force that invaded the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic made it plain to the Japanese statesmen 
and _ politicians that the frontiers of both the USSR andits friend, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, with which it had signed 
a protocol on mutual assistance in 1936, were inviolable. In the 
two operations (at Lake Khasan and at the Khalkhin-Gol River) 
the Japanese forces suffered an overwhelming defeat. Hence- 
forth the Japanese Command gave closer attention to strategy, 
operational art and tactics, logistics and armaments. 


5. The Make-Believe Struggle 
of the Japanese Warlords Against 
the Monopolies 


In the 1930s, particularly in the period when the Anti- 
Comintern Pact was negotiated and signed and a war strategy 
was formulated with the objective of establishing a “New 
Order”, the military took over the leadership of the fascist 
movement in Japan. Home policy was obviously affected by the 
striving for the maximum concentration of power, for a 
dictatorship that could suppress the revolutionary movement 
and harness all of the country’s resources for a war of 
aggrandizement. In this situation a military dictatorship seemed 
to be the most suitable. The independence of the military was 
the inevitable result of the aggravation of Japanese imperial- 
ism’s internal and external contradictions.** 

* Ibid., p. 227. 

** Y. Zhukov, op. cit., p. 92 
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In view of the massive preparations for aggression and the 
fact that the predatory military expeditions in China showed a 
certain measure of success, the state-capitalist trends mounted 
steadily in Japan’s internal politics. Violence was the only 
means of breaking the resistance of a section of the monopolies 
to economic control and regulation by the state for the 
purpose of waging war. The military did not endeavour to 
demolish the national specifics of Imperial leadership. On the 
contrary, they sought to camouflage the substance of the 
fascist movement by accentuating its Japanese specific and 
proclaiming “Japanese supremacy” as the ideological founda- 
tion of their policy. By and large, the monopolies supported 
the military, financing the fascist movement and backing and 
financing the military piracy in China and the preparations for 
a war against the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, guided by de- 
magogic considerations, the military-fascist leaders vehemently 
denounced the “greed” of the monopolies and propounded the 
demonopolisation of production, allegedly, in the interests of 
the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie. Actually, it sought to 
create the best possible conditions for further aggression and 
the plunder of occupied territories with the object of enriching 
the monopolies they were publicly criticising. 

The leaders of the military-fascist movement verbally 
criticised the capitalist system and urged its replacement by 
“state socialism”, by which they meant state-monopoly capita- 
lism. 

In Japan’s Mission in the Showa Era General Sadao Araki 
wrote: “The capitalists are merely concerned with their own 
interests, paying no attention to the life of society; politicians 
frequently forget the overall situation in the country, caring 
only for the interests of their party.”* What did he offer 
instead? He argued: “The state is above classes and party 
interests. It protects the interests of the nation as a whole. For 
that reason it must be given the final say on matters affecting 
the life of society.” ** In those years the military press openly 
wrote that “Japanese capitalism is giving in to the state in the 
same way as the feudal princes gave in to the state during the 
Meiji era”.*** As regards the state system in the future, we 
have the opinion of Colonel Kasahara, former Japanese Military 
Attaché in the USSR, that what “suited Japan was neither 
Capitalism nor communism, but state socialism”. 


* Sadao Araki, op. cit., p. 139. 
** Ibid., p. 140. 
*** Nihon, February 28, 1937. 








In the build-up of the state the Japanese military held that the 
immediate objective was the formation of an economic 
bloc consisting of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia. 
It was argued that the wealth of this bloc could be rationally 
exploited only if it was used according to plan by the state and 
was not at the disposal of ruthless groups of finance capital. 
This, the proponents of “state socialism” asserted, did not 
rule out private investments, but they had to be made jointly 
with the state. Precisely this was, under certain circumstances 
(especially in war-time), the objective of the magnates of 
Japanese finance capital. They wanted guarantees from the 
state that changes in the political situation in the occupied 
territories would not jeopardise their investments. They strove 
to receive the largest possible subsidies and grants-in-aid from 
the state budget. 

Takeo Mori gives an idea of how the proponents of “state 
socialism” visualised control of production and consump- 
tion. He wrote: “While controlling all branches of production the 
Government cannot, of course, concentrate the entire economy 
in its hands. Those people remain the owners of enterprises who 
had worked in them prior to the war. The state exercises the 
necessary control by supplying these enterprises with raw 
materials and receiving products from them.” * The proponents 
of “state socialism” suggested redistribution of profits only 
among the different capitalist groups with an eye to the 
formation of funds to meet the expenditures for war. When it 
was being decided whether to import coal from Manchuria and 
rice from Korea, the Japanese coal companies demanded 
restrictions on coal imports from Manchuria, while the rice 
merchants were opposed to the import of Korean rice. In this 
case it was thus a matter of redistributing profits between the 
South Manchurian Railway and the Sumitomo and Mitsubishi 
coal companies, and between the Yasuda rice company in 
Korea and the Japanese landowners selling rice at high prices in 
the home market. 

The Government restricted the import of coal and Korean 
rice and thereby ensured high profits to the Sumitomo and 
Mitsubishi monopolies and to the Japanese landowners. 

The anti-zaibatsu pronouncements of the military were thus 
pure demagogy, which nonetheless very strongly influenced the 
petty bourgeoisie and the mass of officers and the rank-and-file 
in the Armed Forces. 


* Takeo Mori, Senji keizai-no ayumi, Tokyo, 1938, p. 43. 
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As we have already noted, in the 1930s most of the junior 
officers were from urban and rural petty-bourgeois families. 
They were young men with a secondary or higher education and 
brought up in a spirit of utter devotion to the doctrine of 
“Japanese supremacy” and self-sacrifice to uphold the “Imperi- 
al Way” (Kodo). The Japanese militarist circles were aware that 
officers and privates from petty-bourgeois families were 
susceptible to the influence of socialist ideas and theories and 
thereby did not rule out the possibility of socialist ideas 
penetrating the Armed Forces. They therefore made every 
effort to discredit the teaching of socialism and communism in 
the Armed Forces. 

However, inasmuch as among the petty-bourgeois elements 
in the Armed Forces there was growing discontent with the 
domination of the big monopolies and landowners, fascist 
propaganda recommended “correcting capitalism’s shortcom- 
ings” .* 

In Japan fascist propaganda fiercely championed nationalism 
and yellow racism against proletarian internationalism. It lauded 
Japanese colonialism as being superior to the “classical 
colonialism” of the Western powers. 

Headed “Is Workers’ Internationalism Feasible?”, Chapter 
Six of the Textbook for the Political and Moral Education of the 
Soldier contains an attempt to “expose” the slogan of “Workers 
of the world, unite!”. “The contempt of the whites for the 
coloured races,” it states, “will not disappear even under 
socialism.... In collusion with their capitalists, the white 
workers reject and exploit the coloured races.... Coloured 
workers are not admitted to Canada, Australia, the USA, Cuba 
and Panama. Japanese workers are not admitted to these 
countries because of their yellow skin.... Today, for us, i.e., 
coloured people, a problem of paramount importance is not 
workers’ internationalism but the conquest of the right of 
coloured people to exist and the removal of the unequal 
treatment and oppression by the whites.” ** 

Further, it is asserted that the white races would not 
relinquish their supremacy peacefully and that it was necessary 
to unite the forces of all the coloured nations “under the banner 
of the Japanese Empire” in order to win “equality and freedom” 
by forcible means, i.e., by war. Hence the propaganda slogan of 
“Asia for Asians!” and the formation of “Asian blocs for the 
conquest of freedom and independence from the white 
imperialists”. 

* Nippon guntai-no seishin kyoiku soan, p. 16. 

** Ibid., p. 123. 
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Communism with its programme of proletarian international- 
ism, which, allegedly, “disarms” the coloured workers in face of 
“white” imperialism, was declared the principal adversary of a 
war by coloured nations against the colonialists. 

The Japanese fascists did not confine themselves to prop- 
aganda in the Armed Forces. They maintained close contacts 
with civilian ultra-nationalistic, Right-wing organisations in the 
towns and rural localities and used them for their anti- 
communist propaganda. 

The events of May 15, 1932 and of February 26, 1936 showed 
that a firm bond had been established between the fascist 
organisations in the Army and Navy and the urban and rural 
fascist organisations consisting of petty-bourgeois elements, 
intellectuals and junior office employees. The military-fascist 
organisations supplied the “civilian” fascist organisations with 
propaganda literature, and also with arms and ammunition for 
acts of terrorism. 

The Japanese fascist movement of the 1930s involved many 
organisations, societies, fraternities and groups. A leading role 
was played by the three-million-strong Union of Reservists and 
Militiamen (Zaigogunjinkai), the Black Dragon Society 
(Kokuryukai), the Society of State Fundamentals 
(Kokuhonsha) headed by Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, and the 
newly-formed Society of Exalted Ethics (Meirinkai) headed by 
the 90-year-old Count Tanaka, a former Minister of Court. The 
Meirinkai Society was closely associated with the Union of 
Reservists and exercised a direct influence on the young 
peasants in that union. Fascist propaganda was also conducted 
by the Society of the foundation of the State (Kenkokukai), the 
Jimmu Society (Jimmukai), the National League of New Japan 
(Shinnihon Kokumin Domei), and other organisations. Inas- 
much as these organisations were politically prominent, efforts 
to draw close to and influence their leaders were made not only 
by Army and Navy officers but also by high-ranking officials 
and executives of companies and banks. An example is the 
leadership of Kokuhonsha, which was influential in the fascist 
movement. That society’s chief, Baron Hiranuma, was Vice- 
President of the Privy Council, a body enjoying the confidence 
of the Emperor. Among its leading members were Seihin Ikeda, 
General Manager of the Mitsui Bank, Mannoske Yamaoka, 
member of the House of Peers, who for many years was the 
head of the Tokyo Police, Kado Hara, Justice Minister in the 
last Seijukai Government, Lieutenant-General Sadao Araki, 
former War Minister, Major-General Koiso, former Deputy 
War Minister, Komatoro Hondo, former Ambassador in 
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Germany, Fumimaro Konoye, former Prime Minister in three 
Governments, Admiral Kanji Kato, former Chief of the Navy 
General Staff, Toyotaro Yuki, President of the Mortgage Bank 
of Japan, Kisaburo Suzuki, a co-chairman of the Seijukai Party, 
and Major-General Shunroku Hata, future Commander-in- 
Chief of Japanese forces in China.* 

This enumeration quite eloquently characterises the general 
principles underlying the leadership of the fascist movement in 
Japan. Toward the close of 1936 the Kokuhonsha had over 
50,000 members. Almost all the retired generals and other 
officers in Tokyo belonged to that organisation. Active behind 
the scenes in the Kokuhonsha were political personalities like 
Mori, former General Secretary of the Seijukai Party, Vice- 
Admiral Suetsugu, Dr. Okawa, former member of the Board of 
Directors of the South Manchurian Railway, and Viscount 
Aoki. 

The fascist societies and organisations rendered considerable 
assistance to the Union of Reservists, the Seinendan (a 
militarised youth organisation) and the Shonendan (a militarised 
organisation for juveniles). Millions of yen were allocated to 
these organisations for the conduct of verbal and printed fascist 
propaganda. The expenditures of just the Kokuhonsha on 
printed propaganda (11 newspapers, two journals and millions 
of leaflets) amounted to 5,427,000 yen in 1937.** The large 
monopolies and banks were members of the Yamato Founda- 
tion, one of whose aims was the propagation of the “Imperial 
Way”, and the “valour and heroism” of the Japanese invaders in 
China. In the period from 1938 to the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific in 1941, the Yamato Foundation received annual 
donations totalling 5-6.5 million yen.*** A Japanese-German 
Friendship Club was founded in Tokyo in 1938. The Japanese 
monopolies and bankers contributed over a million yen for its 
organisation and the publication of fascist literature.**** 

The military-fascist movement in Japan thus assumed a large 
scale on the eve of the Second World War. The conditions 
matured for Japan’s military alliance with Germany and Italy, 
the fascist aggressor states in Europe. 
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Chapter Five 


THE GUNBATSU: 
TIS RISE AND FALL 


1. Preparations for a Major War 


a) Drive for Participation 
in the Redivision of the World 


The Second World War broke out in September 1939 with 
Germany’s attack on Poland. It was precipitated by the growing 
unevenness of the development of the leading imperialist | 
powers and by the extreme aggravation of the contradictions 
between them. 

At the end of the 1930s, when there was a further deepening 
of capitalism’s general crisis, German, Japanese and Italian 
monopoly capitalism grew, quickly, gathered strength and 
entered into a savage struggle with the principal imperialist 
states for a redivision of the colonies. In the course of that 
struggle Germany, Japan and Italy expanded their war potential 
with the’ help of the monopolies of other imperialist powers, 
which sought to direct their aggression against the Soviet 
Union, and actively prepared for a world war. Thus, at its first 
phase the Second World War was an imperialist, piratical 
struggle and stimulated the growth of militarism in all the 
capitalist countries. “Imperialism,” Lenin wrote, “is a fierce 
struggle of the Great Powers for the division and redivision of 
the world. It is therefore bound to lead to further militarisation 
in all countries, even in neutral and small ones.” * 

Japan’s rulers decided to take advantage of the war in Europe 
and their political alliance with Germany and Italy to enlarge 
their Empire by military force. They believed that the swift | 
conquest of new territories would help them to cope with the 
mounting economic difficulties and suppress the political and 
economic struggle which the working people were waging with 
growing determination on account of the spreading unemploy- 
ment and decline of the living standard. 

By the end of 1939 the number of unemployed in Japan had 
reached 2,000,000. In addition, over 3,000,000 people were not 
working full time and were, in effect, semi-unemployed. Due to | 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 82. 
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the rising food prices and taxes, real wages dropped rapidly. In 
1940-1941 taxes amounted to 5,000 million yen, a sum which 
was 150 per cent larger than in 1936-1937. 

The widespread discontent with the policies of the Govern- 
ment and the zaibatsu was expressed in the proliferation of the 
strike movement and rent conflicts. Even according to official, 
considerably understated, figures, the number of strikes and 
other labour conflicts grew from 262 in 1938 to 358 in 1939, 
while the number of workers involved in them rose from 18,341 
to 72,835. The number of peasants taking part in agrarian 
conflicts increased from 37,224 to 55,459.* 

In order somehow to divert the working people from the class 
and anti-war struggle, Japan’s rulers intensified military- 
nationalistic and anti-Soviet propaganda. The leaders and 
activists of the workers’ and peasants’ movements, particularly 
the Communists, were subjected to brutal repressions. 

With the outbreak of World War II there was an aggravation 
of the contradictions between the Japanese monopolies, on the 
one hand, and the US, British, French and Dutch capitalists, on 
the other. 

Japan’s main adversary in the struggle for colonies and 
markets in Asia and the Pacific was the USA, the rivalry 
between the two countries unquestionably springing “from the 
relation between their capitalisms.”** 

Lenin noted that “the economic development of these 
countries has produced a vast amount of inflammable material 
which makes inevitable a desperate clash between them for 
domination of the Pacific Ocean and the surrounding ter- 
ritories.”*** The war in Europe created favourable conditions 
for an expansion of Japanese aggression. 

After France’s defeat and surrender, the most aggressive 
bourgeois and landowner circles in Japan demanded the 
immediate occupation of Indochina, then a colony of French 
imperialism. But the Cabinet headed by Mitsumasa Yonai 
hesitated, fearing a sharp exacerbation of relations with the 
USA and Britain at a time when the outcome of the war was still 
uncertain. This hesitation led to Yonai’s resignation. The new 
Cabinet was formed by Prince Fumimaro Konoye, a proponent 
of the fascist regime, and it speeded up the decision on Japan’s 
involvement in the Second World War. 


* The Japan Year Book, 1946-1948, Tokyo, p. 437. 
** V.1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 442. 
*** Ibid., Vol. 22, pp. 367-68. 











b) A Sinister Alliance 


When World War II broke out the bourgeois, landowner 
and military circles in Japan keenly studied the ways and means 
of taking advantage of the situation in Europe. The experience 
and results of the First World War, when Japan “gained a great 
deal by keeping out of the European-American conflict...” * 
prompted the ruling circles to act with caution in selecting 
military allies. For that reason, until France’s surrender in the 
summer of 1940, the Japanese Government did not venture to 
conclude a military alliance with any of the coalitions, despite 
the fact that negotiations on such an alliance were being 
conducted with Germany very energetically. 

The fall of France and the defeat of the Netherlands, and also 
Hitler’s boast that his forces would soon cross the English 
Channel and invade the British Isles induced the Japanese 
Government and monopolies to hasten the conclusion of a 
military alliance with the Axis powers. 

However, among Japan’s rulers there was still no unanimity 
over the question of a military alliance with Germany and Italy, 
an alliance that would inevitably aggravate relations with the 
USA and Britain and lead to a reduction or total cessation of 
arms and other military supplies from the USA. 

The imperialist countries, the USA in particular, had played a 
considerable role in supplying the Japanese war industry 
with strategic raw materials. Until August 1941 Japan had 
imported from the USA nearly 65 per cent of her metal scrap, 
over 30 per cent of her oil products and machines, and over 80 
per cent of her ferroalloys. In 1939 strategic commodities 
comprised 70 per cent of the USA’s exports to Japan. From the 
USA, Britain and Indonesia Japan imported an average of 40 
million barrels of oil annually. In 1935-1940 the USA exported 
to Japan 8,500,000 tons of iron and steel scrap.** 

August Andersen, a member of the US House of Representa- 
tives, declared that after September 1939 the USA had sold to 
Japan from 80 to 90 per cent of the war supplies imported by 
her. 

The “young concerns” (Mangyo, Nakajima and others), 
having close links with the Kwantung Army Command and the 
groups of fascist-minded officers, urged the conclusion of a 
military alliance with the Axis powers on Germany’s terms, 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 217. 
** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 197, p. 338. 
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which called for Japan’s immediate entry into the war on the 
side of Germany and Italy. However, the most influential 
segment of Japan’s ruling circles, the “old” monopolies, the 
senior officials close to the Emperor, and a considerable section 
of the Navy Command advocated a cautious policy and freedom 
of action in Asia and the Pacific. In the opinion of these circles 
the Japanese Government had to continue its intensive prepara- 
tions for war and mask its intentions by diplomatic and other 
means until the outcome of the war in Europe had become clear 
and the conditions had arisen for aggression. 

The Konoye Cabinet formed on July 22, 1940 embodied the 
alliance between the monopolies, the Imperial court and the 
military. It expressed their common desire for participation in 
the Second World War and for a stronger military and political 
alliance with Germany and Italy, provided that alliance could be 
profitably utilised in Japan’s interests. 

The occupation of a number of European countries by the 
German Wehrmacht gave the Konoye Cabinet grounds for 
speeding up the negotiations on the terms of the treaty with 
Germany and Italy. The military were accelerating their 
preparations for the seizure of Northern Indochina.* On August 
30, 1940 agreement was reached with the French representative 
in Tokyo on the building of Japanese airfields in Indochina and 
on the stationing of Japanese troops in Tonkin. 

Japan’s rulers began to regard the operation in Indochina as 
the touchstone of what they could get out of a military and 
political alliance with Germany and Italy. The nazis knew of this 
and, feeling they could afford to facilitate Japanese aggression 
in South Asia, brought pressure to bear on the Vichy 
Government. In early September 1940 Hitler’s emissary arrived 
in Tokyo to give his backing to the Japanese Government’s 
demand that its troops should be allowed to enter Indochina.** 
Admiral Jean Decoux of the Vichy Government acceded 
to this demand on September 22. 

Before midnight of the same day Japanese forces crossed the 
frontier of Indochina. On the next day they took over the 
positions held by the French forces and disarmed the garrison 
in Long-Don. On September 24 they occupied Lang-Son, the 
end junction of the railway running to China.*** 


ie * Takushiro Hattori, Daitoa senso zenshi, Vol. 1, Tokyo, 1956, pp. 52-53, 
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This quick and unimpeded occupation of North Indochina 
with German support encouraged the reactionaries in Japan. 
The Konoye Government hastened the agreement of the 
treaty’s wording with the different ruling groups and completed 
the draft by September 25. 

Under the pact, signed in Tokyo on September 27, Germany 
and Italy pledged to recognise and respect “Japan’s leadership 
in setting up a New Order in East Asia”. The three powers 
undertook to support each other by political, economic and 
military means.* 

The pact’s anti-Soviet orientation was veiled by the reserva- 
tion in Article 5, which stated that the “foregoing Articles of the 
Agreement in no way affect the present political relations 
between each and any of the Signatories and the Soviet Union”. 
The insincerity of this reservation was also made clear by 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka at a sitting of the 
Privy Council’s Committee of enquiry on September 26, 1940. 

The treaty was supplemented with a secret protocol providing 
for the formation of Army, Navy and economic commissions in 
Tokyo, Berlin and Rome with the purpose of fostering 
co-operation between the three countries.** 

After the pact was signed Konoye put before the Cabinet a 
foreign policy programme that called for strengthening the 
alliance with Germany and Italy, hastening China’s surrender 
and creating a Japanese-sponsored Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere embracing China, Burma, Indochina, Thai- 
land, the Philippines and Malaya. 

After receiving assurances of support from influential circles 
the Goverment proceeded to strengthen the three-power 
coalition in accordance with the foreign policy programme. On 
December 29, 1940 the Axis powers signed an agreement on the 
formation of “general, military and economic commis- 
sions” in the capitals of Japan, Germany and Italy.**** 

In the summer of 1940 Japan agreed to begin negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on a neutrality pact. Japan regarded the 
signing of that pact as essential for the security of her northern 
boundaries and, at the same time, as a screen for continuing her 
war preparations against the USSR. The Japanese had been 
informed as early as September 1940 of Germany’s preparations 
to attack the USSR and intended to enter the war against the 
Soviet Union on her side. 


* Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
** Tbid., File 275, p. 248. 
*** Ibid. 
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On September 26, 1940 the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin 
telegraphed Matsuoka: “The German Government intends to 
instruct the press to accentuate that the three-power pact does 
not envisage a war with Russia. On the other hand, Germany is 
concentrating troops in the eastern regions in order to pin 
Russia down.” At the Privy Council’s Committee of inquiry on 
the same day Matsuoka, speaking of Article 5 of the pact, 
declared: “Although there is a non-aggression treaty (between 
Germany and the USSR.—Authorn), Japan will help Germany in 
the event of a Soviet-German war and Germany will help Japan 
in the event of a Russo-Japanese war.” * On April 13, 1941, 
when Matsuoka signed the neutrality pact, he had more definite 
information on Germany’s preparations to attack the USSR.** 

In a talk with Matsuoka on March 27, 1941 the German 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop told him that “the 
German armies in the East may be committed at any 
minute” .*** On March 29 Ribbentrop informed Matsuoka that 
“a large part of the German Army was concentrated on the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire and reiterated his confidence 
that the USSR would be utterly defeated within a few months in 
the event of a conflict”.**** In reply Matsuoka assured Ribben- 
trop that “Japan would always be a loyal ally who would 
devote herself to the common effort and would not adopt a 
passive stand” .***** 

Nevertheless, the neutrality pact with Japan was an achieve- 
ment by Soviet diplomacy, for it exercised a certain restraining 
influence on Japan’s rulers. 

In September-October 1940 the Japanese Government de- 
cided on war in two directions: northern (against the USSR) and 
southern (against the USA and Britain). Priority would depend 
on the international situation, the preparedness of the nation 
and the Armed Forces, and Germany’s further strategic plans. 

On the day atter Germany attacked the USSR, the Japanese 
Imperial Staff adopted the “Basic Programme of the Empire’s 
State Policy in Connection with the Change in the International 
Situation”, which, along with other tasks, provided for the 
solution of the “northern problem” by military means.* 

This programme underlay the decision passed at an Imperial 
Conference on July 2, 1941 relative to Japan’s policy toward the 


* CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 482, pp. 860-81. 
** Konoye Fumimaro ko-no-shuki. Ushiwareshi_ seiji, Tokyo, 1946, pp. 
37-39, 
*** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 482, p. 861. 
chee Ibid. 
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USSR after it was attacked by Germany. The basis of the 
programme was that “if the German-Soviet war developed 
favourably for the Empire, it would use armed force to solve the 
northern problem and ensure the stability of the situation in the 
north”.* In June and July Japan’s top military and political 
leaders believed Germany would win the war quickly and were 
inclined to strike at the USSR first. The Army General Staff 
hastily drew up a plan of war against the USSR code-named 
Kantokuen (Special Exercises of the Kwantung Army). 

However, as early as August 1941 an analysis of the 
operations on the Soviet-German front brought the Japanese 
Command round to the conclusion that Germany’s war against 
the USSR was dragging out. 

At the beginning of August the 5th Department of the Army 
General Staff assessed developments and concluded that the 
“war between Germany and the Soviet Union has assumed a 
protracted character” .** At a joint conference on August 16 the 
Army and Navy General Staffs decided on steps to prepare fora 
war against the USA and Britain.**** 

The failure of the German “blitzkrieg” against the USSR 
reinforced Japan’s military circles in their opinion that the 
attack on the Soviet Far East had to be postponed. On 
September 6, 1941 the Imperial Conference decided “steadfast- 
ly to pursue the policy of advancing southward” **** in order to 
return to more resolute actions against the USSR after the 
seizure of the vast, resources-rich countries of the South Seas. 

Following the adoption of the “southern” strategic plan by the 
Imperial Conference, Japanese diplomacy concentrated its 
efforts on disorienting the USA. The Japanese Government 
masked its preparations for a sudden strike at US and British 
military bases. Japanese personalities known for their pro-US 
feelings were sent to conduct talks with the US Government. 
Hitler related to his myrmidons: “Oshima explained to me that 
to deceive the Americans the Japanese sent Nomura and 
Kurusu,***** because it was known that they had always fa- 
voured understanding with the USA”. 

The talks with the US Government showed that there were 
serious contradictions between the ruling circles of the two 
countries. President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 


* CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 275, p. 234. 
** Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., p. 87. 
*** Kojima Noboru, Taiheiyo senso, Vol. I, Tokyo, 1966, p. 4 
**** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 482, p. 284. 
***** The plenipotentiary envoys sent to Washington for talks with the US 
Government.— Author. 
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State Cordell Hull adopted a sharply negative attitude to any 
possible Japanese expansion southward, seeing this as a threat 
to the interests of the US monopolies and seeking to direct 
Japanese aggression in the opposite direction, against the 
USSR. The US Government obviously believed Japan would 
take advantage of the situation and attack the USSR. 

Japan’s rulers quickly realised that the “southward expansion 
policy” could not be carried out without a clash with the USA. 
This aggravated the struggle between the various groups in the 
Japanese Government. 

On October 15, 1941, expressing the will of the most 
influential monopoly circles, the Army Command demanded 
that the Government suspend the talks with the USA and begin 
“determined action”. 

Premier Konoye considered that war with the USA would be 
untimely but he could not fail to see that the zaibatsu and the 
military felt differently. He resigned on October 16. 

Hideki Tojo formed a Cabinet on October 18. He instituted 
energetic steps to speed up the preparations for a war against 
the USA, Britain and Holland and completely subordinated 
foreign policy to war-time requirements. 

At its meeting on November 5, 1941 the Privy Council 
decided to complete the war preparations under cover of 
negotiations. The General Staffs specified the plan of opera- 
tions against the USA and Britain in the Pacific. On November 
26 naval units under Admiral Chuichi Nagumo set a course for 
the Hawaiian Islands to carry out an action code-named 
Operation “Z”. The nazi Government in Germany was informed 
of the pending operation of the Japanese Navy in the Pacific. It 
assured the Japanese Government that in the event of a war 
against the USA Germany would enter the war on Japan’s side. 
On December 1, in the presence of the Emperor, the Committee 
for Co-ordinating the Actions of the General Headquarters and 
the Government, finally decided on a war against the USA, 
Britain and Holland.* 

The Japanese Command believed that it could swiftly destroy 
most of the US Navy and prevent the US Armed Forces from 
engaging in active operations throughout the period needed by 
Germany to defeat the Soviet Union and by Japan to seize the 
Soviet Far East and Siberia. When Konoye was still Prime 
Minister, Admiral Isoroku Yamomoto, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Combined Fleet, had told him: “In the first six months to a 
year of war against the United States and England I will run 
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wild, and I will show you an uninterrupted succession of 
victories; I must also tell you that, should the war be prolonged 
for two or three years, I have no confidence in our ultimate 
victory.” * The Japanese High Command counted on nazi 
Germany defeating the USSR and ona lightning war in Asia. On 
December 8 Tokyo time (December 7 Hawaiian time) Japanese 
warships and aircraft suddenly struck at the main forces of the 
US Navy in Pearl Harbour. War broke out in the Pacific 
between imperialist rivals — Japan, on the one hand, and the 
USA and Britain, on the other. 


C) Militarisation of the Economy 


The militarisation of the Japanese economy was intensified in 
1939-1941: the economy as a whole and particularly industries 
manufacturing arms, ammunition and war supplies were placed 
under rigid state-monopoly control; the state allocated addition- 
al appropriations for these industries, granted them privileges, 
supplied them with critical raw materials and ensured them with 
skilled labour. 

The zaibatsu decided to take advantage of the military 
situation to set up an economic pattern that would guarantee the 
further growth of their own economic and political might. Also, 
this pattern was so designed as to intensify the exploitation of 
the Japanese working masses and the peoples of the conquered 
territories in Asia. 

In the autumn of 1940 the planning board of the Cabinet of 
Ministers published the draft of the “new” economic structure, 
which envisaged the reinforcement of the cartels under state 
control, the appointment of the heads of the reorganised cartels 
by the Government and the establishment of a Supreme 
Economic Council.** But this draft was criticised by some 
zaibatsu circles. 

On November 24, 1940 the Economic Federation, the 
zaibatsu’s leading body, published its own variant of the new 
economic structure. 

On December 7, 1940 representatives of nine of the largest 
monopolies recommended that the Konoye Government insti- 
tute a new economic structure in accordance with the pattern 


* Masatake Okumiya and Jiro Horikoshi with Martin Caidin, Zero! The 
Story of the Japanese Navy Air Force 1937-1945, London, 1957, p. 36. 
* T. A. Bisson, Japan’s War Economy, New York, 1945, p. 50. 
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proposed by them. This recommendation was approved on the 
same day at an extraordinary sitting of the Cabinet of Ministers. 
An Imperial rescript on associations in the key industries 
was promulgated on August 29, 1941 after a probing elaboration 
and discussion of the structure of the economic agencies 
under the new pattern. 

Under the new law control associations were set up in some 
industries and also in trade and finance. Agencies consisting of 
representatives of the Government and monopolies, these 
associations controlled the placing of war orders, the issue of 
industrial production, the distribution of raw materials and 
labour, and the allocation of funds for investment in war 
industries. 

The directors of leading industrial and trade firms were 
appointed chairmen of the control associations. Vested with the 
authority of Government representatives, they could act 
arbitrarily, increase profits at the expense of the state budget 
and, at the same time, strangle rivals and absorb medium and 
small enterprises and companies. 

Japan’s rulers used the “new structure” in an effort to control 
the economy of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. In 
a Government decree of December 7, 1940 it was stated that 
control authority of the bodies of the new economic structure 
embraced the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere of Japan, 
Manchuria, China, the Soviet Far East and Siberia. 

In addition to the control associations for the key branches of 
industry and trade on the scale of the whole country, control 
unions were set up as regional and local organisations. These 
unions united large enterprises in similar industries and also 
several tens of thousands of small and medium industrial and 
commercial firms. 

This concentration of production and centralisation of 
industrial and trade management did not yet signify the 
militarisation of the economy. Nonetheless, in Japan in 
1939-1941 these were obviously militarist processes. 

An overall picture of the militarisation of Japan’s economy is 
given by figures on the military expenditures in 1939-1941. 
Whereas in 1938-1939 these expenditures (in prevailing prices) 
amounted to 6,800 million yen (total budget expenditures 
equalled 8,000 million yen), in 1940-1941 they aggregated 9,000 
million and 11,000 million yen, and in 1941-1942, 17,000 million 
and 19,200 million yen respectively .* 


* G.I. Boldyrev, Finansy Yaponii, Moscow, 1946, pp. 250, 253. 
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The growth of military expenditures predetermined a rapid 
expansion of military production, whose value in 1941 topped 
5,000 million yen as against 1,900 million yen in 1937-1938.* 

The expanding metallurgical and engineering industries were 
used more and more for war production. 

In the period from 1939 to 1941 the output of pig-iron 
increased from 3,200,000 to 4,300,000 tons,** of steel from 
6,700,000 to 6,800,000 tons,*** and of aluminium from 23 
million to 56,100,000 tons.**** Most of the metal produced 
was used for war requirements. Toward the close of 1941 tne 
Armed Forces were using 56 per cent of the steel output, or 
roughly twice as much as in 1939,.***** 

The aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries de- 
veloped rapidly. Japan produced 2,782 aircraft in 1938 and 6,174 
aircraft in 1941, while warship production increased from 63,510 
tons to 200,860 tons.*? 

At the same time the engineering industries producing 
consumer goods for the population cut down their output. For 
instance, the output of weaving machines dropped from 
9,400,000 yen (at prevailing prices) in 1939 to 6,200,000 yen in 
1941. 

The economy of Korea and of the occupied part of China, 
especially Manchuria, was increasingly geared to meet the war 
requirements. In 1941 Korea, Manchuria and Japanese-held 
North China accounted for nearly 80 per cent of the iron ore 
used in the Japanese metallurgical industry, over 6 million tons 
of the coking coal and a large percentage of Japan’s lead, zinc, 
chromium molybdenum and tungsten.**’ 

The militarisation of the economy gave the capitalists growing 
profits and dividends. 

War orders brought the fattest profits to the zaibatsu, who 
had appointees in the Government and were closely linked with 
the military. For example, the dividends and bonuses paid out 
by Mitsui-Honsha, the head concern of the Mitsui group, 
increased from 25 million yen in 1937 to 54 million yen in 1942. 

The economy was militarised by heightening the exploitation 
of the working masses. 


* Japanese War Production Industries, Report No. 1583, British 
Intelligence Objectives Subcommittee, London, ‘1946, p. 17. 
** Istoriya voiny na Tikhom Ge Vol. 4, Moscow, 1958, p. 101. 
***® The Iron Age, October 17, 1946, 125. 
**** Commodity Year Boo<, New York. 1949, p. 77. 
***** Japanese War Production Industries..., p. 8 
») Taiheiyo senso shul etsuron, pp. 278-79. 
aa) Vsemirnaya istoriya, Vol. 10, Moscow 1965, pp. 168-69. 
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Under a special law enacted in July 1939 workers were 
mobilised for the war industries and subjected to barrack 
discipline. 

The “Labour Book” Law, passed in March 1941, secured 
workers to the enterprises employing them and they could not 
quit their jobs without these labour books, which were kept by 
the enterprises concerned. The working day was lengthened. 
According to official statistics it averaged 10 hours and 13 
minutes in 1939 and was extended to 12 hours in 1941. 

In 1940-1941 ration cards were introduced for sugar, coal, 
matches, benzine, flour and other foodstuffs and consumer 
goods. Rice rationing was started in April 1941. 

In 1941 the real wages index was 84 per cent of the 1937 
level.* 

The militarisation of the economy resulted in a decline of the 
peasants’ living standard, particularly from 1940 onwards, when 
the authorities began forcing them to sell rice, barley and other 
products to the Government at fixed prices. 

As a result of the protracted war in China and the stepped-up 
war preparations in the Pacific, the occupied territories of 
Manchuria, North and Central China, Indochina and Japan’s 
colonies— Korea and Taiwan—were subjected to relentless 
plunder. The huge Japanese army in these territories was under 
orders to go over to self-supply at the expense of local 
resources. Moreover, the commanders of the expeditionary 
armies had to send to Japan proper large quantities of raw 
materials and food, especially rice. In 1939-1941 the Japanese 
economy was thus geared to war and aggression. 


d) Military-Fascist Dictatorship 


In 1939-1949 political life in Japan was characterised by 
unbridled reaction and by terrorist suppression of every attempt 
of the people to oppose war and aggression. A military-fascist 
dictatorship was established in this period. 

The years 1940 and 1941 witnessed the “self-dissolution” of 
political parties and trade unions, and their replacement by 
agencies of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association and the 
Association for Serving the Fatherland Through Production. 

One of the heads of the Control Group, General Muto, was 
charged with drafting the Rules of the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association. On October 27, 1940 the Konoye Government 


* Taiheiyo senso shi, Vol. Ill, Tokyo, 1953, p. 88. 
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endorsed these Rules, under which the association became the 
governing body of the movement. The IRAA was headed by the 
Prime Minister and the leading posts in its apparatus were filled 
by military, who were also appointed to the key posts in the 
headquarters of the “movement”. 

The Central Co-operative Council functioned at the main 
headquarters of the IRAA. Councils were set up also at the 
IRAA branches in the prefectures, counties, towns and villages. 

Of the Central Co-operative Council’s 212 members some 50 
were zaibatsu nominees. Over 30 were generals, admirals or 
heads of military-fascist organisations. 

The IRAA served as the basis for the alliance between the 
reactionary circles in the zaibatsu, and among the top-echelon 
officials and the warlords. This alliance embodied the war-time 
military-fascist regime, which organised a system of mutual 
surveillance and secret denunciation, for which it utilised the 
neighbourhood associations formed in towns and villages. This 
system had been in existence in Japan before, particularly 
following the invasion of China in 1937. However, after the 
IRAA was set up it was perfected. The size of the neighbour- 
hood associations was reduced from 10-20 to 10-12 families.* 

The IRAA branches directed the neighbourhood associations 
through the street associations, each of which consisted of from 
30 to 40 neighbourhood associations. 

At the close of December 1940 there were 206,000 street and 
village associations and 1,333,732 neighbourhood associa- 
tions.** At first the functions of the neighbourhood associations 
were confined to the distribution of ration cards for food, fuel 
and fertilisers, the canvassing of subscriptions to war loans and 
the collection of metal scrap. Then they were given new duties 
linked with the country’s militarisation. 

On November 23, 1940 the Konoye Cabinet adopted a law on 
the inauguration of the Association for Serving the Fatherland 
Through Production. This association was headed by the 
Welfare Minister Kanemichi, and the leadership included the 
directors of large concerns. 

Prefectural branches of the association headed by the 
governors of the prefectures of the police commissioners were 
formed in 1941.*** 

The association was set up with the purpose of enlisting into it 
all factory and office workers and thereby making it easier to 


. Masuo Kato, The Lost War, New York, 1946, pp. 187-88. 
** Nippon seiji nenpo, Tokyo, 1943, p. 87. 
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control their political thinking. The members of each cell 
consisted of all the employees of a given factory, mine or 
workshop, beginning with the manager and ending with the 
humblest worker. In all cases the manager was the chairman of 
the cell. 

By the close of 1940 there were over 46,000 cells with a total 
membership of more than 4,500,000.* 

The association propagated the idea of “unity between labour 
and capital”, proclaimed that it was Japan’s mission to set up a 
“New Order in Greater East Asia” and called upon the workers 
to serve the war through production. 

At the end of 1941 writers, artists and journalists were forced 
to join the Artists’ National Service Association, where they 
were instructed on what to write, paint or perform in order to 
promote the “national ideals” .** 

A law limiting the number of newspapers was passed in 
January 1941, and the Japanese Newspaper League was 
founded in May of the same year. The purpose of the law and 
the Newspaper League was to bring the “united press 
constantly into line with the regime”. The advisers and members 
of the League’s board of directors, which controlled the entire 
Japanese press, were representatives of the Information 
Department and the Ministry of Internal Affairs.*** 

A rigid press and radio censorship was instituted. Laws were 
passed on punishment for divulging military and state secrets. A 
spy mania infected all segments of society. 

On March 7, 1941 the Diet passed the National Defence 
Security Law (Kokubo hoanpo), under which persons “violating 
social law and order” were sentenced to hard labour.**** 

On March 8 the Diet reconsidered and amended the Public 
Peace Preservation Law (Jiannijiho), which now provided for 
stricter punishment for anti-war actions. 

The aim of the propaganda campaign around the new police 
laws was to depict them as concern by the Emperor and his 
immediate circle for the welfare of the Japanese nation. The 
propagandists assured the people that the “new system” was 
abolishing social injustice and improving their lives. The 
doctrine of Shintoism, which asserted the divinity of the 
puperor, began to play a much larger role in propaganda than 

efore. 





* Ibid., p. 52. 
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The Right-wing leaders of the Social-Democratic Party 
energetically backed this propaganda of the ruling circles. In 
their pronouncements they lauded the “new system” and called 
upon the workers to support it. One of them, Abe, declared in 
an address to the workers in December 1940 that the “new 
system” was putting an end to unemployment and prostitution. 
The leaders of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association used 
the press, the radio and the activists of the neighbourhood 
associations for a campaign urging thrift. It was recommended 
that people should not wear expensive clothes, rings and 
ear-rings, that they should not hold parties on holidays, and so 
on. “Scientific” books and articles appeared on the benefits of 
fasting. This propaganda and the accompanying administrative 
measures kindled bellicose “patriotic” feeling among a consider- 
able section of the population, particularly among young 
people. The mobilisation ordered by an Imperial rescript of 
September 12, 1941 was conducted in an atmosphere of war 
hysteria. 

The propaganda beamed by Japan to the countries of East 
Asia and the South Seas was designed to confuse the 
population, persuade the Asian peoples that Japan was bringing 
them liberation from the white colonialists, and create in 
Southeast Asia a relatively favourable situation for operations 
by the Japanese Armed Forces. 


e) The Armed Forces 


The strength of the Japanese Armed Forces was increased in 
1939-1941. The Army, Navy and Air Force were supplied with 
modern weapons and equipment and their combat and ideologi- 
cal training was improved. New contingents of men between the 
ages of 20 and 40 were called up. 

In the period from the close of 1939 to December 1941 the 
number of infantry divisions was increased from 41 to 51, while 
the numerical strength of the land forces was increased from 
1,240,000 to 2,110,000 effectives.* 

In 1941 the Japanese Armed Forces had five air armies under 
the Army Command consisting of over 1,500 aircraft, and a 
naval air arm of 2,274 aircraft of which 767 were based on 
aircraft-carriers.** In 1939-1941 militarisation enabled the Navy 
Command to build, modernise or repair five battleships, five 


* Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., pp. 184-85. 
** Tbid., p. 201. 
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aircraft-carriers, 29 cruisers, 27 destroyers and some other 
warships. In 1941 the Japanese Navy consisted of 10 battle- 
ships, 10 aircraft carriers, 18 heavy cruisers, 20 light cruisers, 
112 destroyers, 65 submarines and .156 other warships with a 
total displacement of 1,466,177 tons. Moreover, over 700 ships 
(total displacement— 1,800,000 tons), most of which were 
re-equipped, were mobilised for the requirements of the 
Navy.* 

In Manchuria at the close of 1941 there were 15 infantry 
divisions and 24 infantry brigades, and also ancillary units, 
totalling nearly 1,000,000 effectives. At the frontiers of the 
USSR Japan massed reinforced divisions, each of which had 
from 24,000 to 29,000 effectives, that is, twice as many as the 
conventional divisions of 13,000-16,000 effectives .** The Kwan- 
tung Army was readying itself for an invasion of the Soviet 
Union. 

The 21 Japanese divisions and 20 separate brigades *** in 
China had the task of destroying the 8th People’s Liberation 
Army and penetrating the southern provinces of China. 

Of Japan's 151 air squadrons 56 (560 aircraft) were in 

Manchuria and 16 (160 aircraft) in China.**** 

Four armies (11 infantry divisions and three infantry 
brigades) consisting of 222,000-232,000 effectives and 610 
aircraft, were to conquer Malaya, the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies and Burma.***** 

The main forces of the combined fleet—six battleships, two 
aircraft carriers, two light cruisers and 11 destroyers— were to 
be used to support all operations. A mobile formation, of which 
the core was the Ist Aircraft-Carrier Fleet—six aircraft- 
carriers, two battleships, three cruisers, 11 destroyers, three 
submarines and 382 aircraft—was formed for a strike at Pearl 
Harbour. The main forces of the 4th Fleet (seven cruisers, 12 
destroyers, nine submarines and 125 land- and carrier-based 
aircraft) had the mission of operating in the South Seas, 
guarding communication lines and capturing the islands of 
Guam and Wake and the Rabaul base. 

Three groups of naval units were formed for operation in the 
southern area: 


First group: the 2nd Fleet (two battleships, two heavy 


* Ibid. 

** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 275, p. 99. 
*** Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., p. 195. 

**** Ibid., p. 196. 
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cruisers and 10 destroyers) was to be used in the region of the 
Philippines; 

Second group: consisting mainly of the 3rd Fleet, had one 
aircraft-carrier, 10 cruisers, three seaplane-carriers, 29 de- 
stroyers and 104 carrier-based aircraft, was formed for 
operations in the Pacific against the US Pacific Fleet; 

Third group: the Malaya Task Force—eight cruisers, three 
seaplane-carriers, 15 destroyers, 16 submarines and 191 land- 
and carrier-based aircraft—-was formed for the capture of 
Malaya and the British fortress of Singapore.* 

Toward the close of 1941 the Japanese High Command thus 
had large land and naval forces armed mainly with modern 
weapons and combat equipment. In December 1941 these forces 
(chiefly naval units) were massed for action in the south against 
the USA and Britain, and in the north (large ground forces) 
against the USSR. 

In 1939-1941 considerable attention was given to training 
Army and Navy personnel for operations in the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, the South Seas and the Pacific. In this training 
account was taken of the experience of the war in China, the 
battles at Lake Khasan and the Khalkhin-Gol River, and also of 
the European and Atlantic operations of the Second World War 
that had broken out by then. 

Beginning in 1939 the Army Command brought the training of 
troops into line with the Field Regulations that had superseded 
the 1924 Field Duty Rules and 1929 Combat Principles at the 
close of 1938. 

The Army was trained for combat at night, in mountain and 
forest terrain, in population centres, in plains and deserts, in 
winter, and in fields planted to kaoliang. 

The Japanese Navy studied the German naval operations 
against Britain and France in the Atlantic in 1939-1941, dril- 
ling in preparation for action against the Soviet Pacific Fleet in 
the Sea of Japan and against the US Navy in the region 
of the Philippines and Guam. Exercises were held to test 
the sea communications between Japan and the Chinese 
coast.** 

Ways and means of incapacitating the US Pacific Fleet based 
at Peal Harbour were studied.*** A small island was turned into 
an exact replica of Oahu with the Pearl Harbour base, and air 


* Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., p. 205. 
** Kojima Noboru, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 8. 
*** NN. Yakovlev, Zagadka Perl-Kharbora, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1968, pp. 
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crews were trained in the strictest secrecy. Toward the close of 
1940 this training had resulted in the loss of 300 aircraft, but by 
then the Combined Fleet had several hundred aircraft-carrier 
crews trained for this intricate operation. 

In 1941 the Ist Air Army consisting of six aircraft-carriers 
conducted secret experimental exercises. 

By December 1941 the Japanese Army and Navy were ready, 
both operationally and tactically, for war in the north against the 
USSR, and in Southeast Asia, the South Seas and the Pacific 
against the USA, Britain and the Netherlands. 

The indoctrination of the Armed Forces was given the closest 
attention by Japan’s ruling circles. 

This brainwashing, conducted by Japan’s rulers, the Army 
and Navy commands, the reactionary organisations and a 
special propaganda machine, was aimed at fostering in the 
Armed Forces a spirit of Shintoism, chauvinism, militarism and 
hatred of communism with the purpose of safeguarding the 
exploiting system, suppressing the working-class and democra- 
tic movements and conquering foreign territories. 

The responsibility for this “moral education” was delegated to 
officers of all ranks. In all Army and Navy units “moral training 
commissions” were set up as advisory bodies to commanders. 
Priests were attached to all units and agitation agencies 
were formed toconduct militarist propaganda among the popula- 
tion. 

The principal form of indoctrination consisted of “moral 
education” classes (seishin kyoiku), conducted in accordance 
with a programme covering topics such as the Imperial system, 
Japan’s foreign and internal policies, the inner organisation of 
the Armed Forces, the duties of a soldier, and Japanese history 
with emphasis on military victories. 

In addition to these lessons there were daily half-hour 
instruction sessions by the unit commander. Lectures, reports, 
exhibitions and film shows were also arranged. The “study 
rooms” in the units, the soldiers’ clubs and temples were used 
for the indoctrination of troops. 

The propaganda method required an individual approach to 
soldiers and a careful selection of arguments. To ensure this 
commanders were obliged to study the soldiers individually, 
know their thoughts, mood and the external influences to which 
they were prone.* Commanders corresponded with the families 
of their troops, and on their insistence parents frequently sent 
their sons letters with reactionary-“patriotic” exhortations, 


* lizuka Koji, Nihon-no guntai, Tokyo, 1968, p. 149. 











advice, injunctions and sometimes even threats of disinheri- 
tance. 

This system of ideological indoctrination ensured the moral 
preparation of the Army and Navy for war and made the 
personnel an obedient weapon in the hands of the ruling circles 
and the High Command. 


2. Japan in the Abyss of War 
a) Victory Without Prospects 


In the early hours of December 7, 1941 Japanese aircraft and 
naval units struck suddenly at Pearl Harbour, the USA’s key 
naval base in the Pacific. At the same time, Japanese bombers 
attacked US naval targets in the Philippines and the British 
bases in Malaya. The Second World War thus spread to a vast 
new area as Japan engaged the USA and Britain in a struggle for 
colonial possessions in Asia. 

The war in the Pacific commenced when heavy battles were 
raging in Europe. The Soviet Union was fighting the German 
nazi hordes virtually single-handed. An ally of nazi Germany, 
Japan counted on speedily crushing the US and British forces in 
the Pacific and Southeast Asia, quickly winning a decisive 
victory in that theatre and then flinging her entire military might 
against the Soviet Union. At the close of June 1941 the Japanese 
Army General Staff had insisted that the attack on the Soviet 
Union should be postponed to the spring of 1942.* Japan’s 
attack on the USA and Britain did not signify that the 
contradictions between the imperialist powers had over- 
shadowed class contradictions. 

Following Germany’s example, Japan’s rulers decided that a 
lightning seizure of Southeast Asia and the mineral-rich 
countries of the South Seas and the further consolidation of 
their strategic positions and war potential should precede the 
attack on the USSR. “Tell them (the Government of Ger- 
many.— Author.),” the Japanese Foreign Ministry instructed 
General Oshima, the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, “that by 
advancing southwards we by no means intend to relax our 
pressure on the Soviet Union.... We are prepared to turn our 
entire might against it.” ** 


* Taiheiyo senso e no michi, Kaisen gaikoshi, Vol. 5, Tokyo, 1963, p. 343 
** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio, I, File 275, p. 280. 
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In December 1941-May 1942, following the sudden strike and 
destruction of a large part of the US Fleet at the Pearl Harbour 
base, the Japanese Armed Forces advanced successfully and 
seized a large strategically and economically important territory 
of 4 million square kilometres and a population of over 200 
million in the South Seas. 

However, Japan’s military victories over her imperialist 
adversaries in the Pacific and Southeast Asia had none of the 
prospects on which the top Japanese military and political 
leadership had counted so much. This was accentuated: by the 
Soviet Army’s disruption of the German “blitskrieg”, on which 
all the further plans of the fascist bloc were based. 

The setbacks of the USA and Britain in the early phase of the 
war with Japan were due to their unpreparedness to repulse 
Japanese aggression. In Washington and London they had 
hoped that Germany’s successes would induce Japan to attack 
the USSR first, and they had therefore delayed taking 
the necessary measures. The Far Eastern “Munich” policy 
pursued by the US and British governments prior to Japan’s 
attack led to major miscalculations in the early period of the 
war. 

The Japanese victories in the Pacific over a leading imperialist 
power like the USA were used to foster nationalistic feeling in 
Japan and reinforce confidence in the “invincibility of the 
Imperial Army and Navy”. The growth of chauvinism stimu- 
lated the further mobilisation of the nation’s strength and 
resources “for victory”. 

The Japanese ruling circles accorded considerable attention 
to reinforcing the occupation regime and working out the 
principles for a predatory colonial policy in the territories 
captured from the USA, Britain and the Netherlands in Asia. 
The Japanese military authorities abolished the former system 
of administration and set up a new system in line with the “Plan 
to Create a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” that had 
been drawn up by the War Ministry and the Ministry for 
Colonies in December 1941. 

The main objective of that policy was to encourage 
nationalistic feeling among the local population, notably among 
the bourgeoisie, in order to enlist their support for the actions of 
the occupation authorities. 

Following the conquest of Indonesia, the Japanese military 
authorities issued an ordinance under which the Dutch admi- 
nistration was dissolved and replaced by departments (inter- 
nal affairs, finance, justice, public works, economic affairs, 
propaganda, and others), which were, in effect, controlled by 
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the occupation authorities.* Japan wasted no time in shipping 
large quantities of iron ore, oil, bauxite, coal and other raw 
materials needed by the Japanese industry from the countries 
occupied by her. 

In Manchuria the Japanese continued building up the 
military-industrial base and springboard for a war against the 
USSR. 

On January 27, 1941 the Total War Institute, which had the 
status of a Government agency and was subordinated directly to 
the Prime Minister, issued its initial plan for the creation of a 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. Under that plan the 
central zone of the “Co-Prosperity Sphere” was to embrace an 
“area covering Japan, Manchuria, North China, the lower 
reaches of the Yangtze and the Soviet Union’s Maritime 
Region”, with the latter region to become “part of Japanese 
territory in the immediate future”.** 

On February 18, 1942 the Total War Institute completed its 
programme for the first phase of a total war envisaging the 
occupation of the Maritime, Khabarovsk and Chita regions and 
the Buryat-Mongolian Autonomous Republic.*** 

In the course of 1942 the Total War Institute worked on the 
details of these plans. In March 1943 it issued a secret document 
(No. 1355 with the heading “Administration of Siberia”) 
prescribing that in Siberia the Japanese forces of occupation 
should “eradicate Communist ideology and Communist organ- 
isation” and “restore private property”. It stated that special 
attention had to be given to the development of natural 
resources, particularly to the production of metals and food 
vital to the Japanese Empire. Provision was made for the 
establishment of a military administration, the use of forced 
labour at mines for the production of the raw materials needed 
by the Japanese war industry, and the settlement of Japanese 
colonists in Siberia.**** In the spring of 1942 a group of officers 
headed by Major-General Sumihisa Ikeda***** went to the 
South Seas area on instructions from the Prime Minister General 
Hideki Tojo and General Yoshihiro Umezu to study the 
experience accumulated in colonising the territories occupied 


* F.C. Jones, Japan’s New Order in East Asia. Its Rise and Fall, 1937-1945, 
Landon, New York, Toronto, 1954, p. 371. 
** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 275, p. 81. 
*** Ibid.. pp. 289-90. 
**** Toid., pp. 87-88. 
***** Major-General Sumihisa Ikeda, Chief of the 5th Department of the 
Kwantung Army Headquarters, was the author of the plan for the colonisation 
of the Soviet Far East and Siberia.— Author. 
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by the Japanese forces and the possibility of using that 
experience in the Soviet Far East and Siberia. The plan of war 
against the USSR (code-named Kantokuen) remained in force in 
1942. At the Tokyo war crimes trial General Tomokatsu 
Matsumura testified: “In 1942 it was planned that in the event 
hostilities broke out an offensive of the main forces would be 
launched against the Maritime Territory.” * Provision was 
made for the conquest of the entire Soviet Far East up to Lake 
Baikal. However, the Japanese plan of attacking the USSR and 
colonising Soviet territory was disrupted by the heroic struggle 
of the Soviet Army and the whole Soviet people against the nazi 
invaders. 

Japan’s strategic position began to deteriorate under the 
impact of the Soviet victories over the German forces in the 
winter of 1942-1943. The Japanese authors of the History of the 
Pacific War quite rightly noted that the Soviet victories in 
Europe “were a heavy blow not only to Germany but also to 
Japan and Italy”.** The defeats inflicted on the German 
Wehrmacht in January-March 1943 at Stalingrad and in the 
Caucasus and the Donbas and the failure of the siege of 
Leningrad alarmed the Japanese Government. A mission led by 
General Kyofuku Okamoto was sent to Berlin in March 1943 to 
study the situation and Germany’s ability to continue the war.*** 
In the summer of 1943 the Kwantung Army was readied for a 
sudden attack on the Soviet Far Eastern Army.**** 

However, the defeat of the Germans in the Kursk salient 
(July 5-August 23, 1943) once again upset the aggressive designs 
of the Japanese Command. 

In the Pacific, too, the strategic situation turned against Japan 
as a result of the crushing defeats suffered by the fascist 
aggressors in Europe. In the autumn of 1943 the US forces 
captured the Solomon and Gilbert islands and began operations 
for the liberation of New Britain. 

The Soviet victories in 1943 gave an impetus to the growth of 
the national liberation movement in East Asia and the South 
Seas. For instance, in the Philippines the Hukbalahap liberated 
some areas on Luzon Island toward the close of 1943, and in 
Malaya the guerrilla people’s army became active against the 
Japanese. Operations against the Japanese invaders were 
conducted by the 8th and the 4th New People’s Liberation 


* CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 229, p. 283. 
** Taiheiyo senso shi, Vol. IV, Tokyo, 1953, p. 11. 
*** Toid. 
**** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 197, p. 10. 
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Armies of China. In the course of 1943 the liberation armies and 
guerrilla units inflicted considerable casualties on the invaders. 
The armed struggle of the peoples of the occupied territories 
grew in intensity and became increasingly more organised. 

In this situation the Japanese higher military and political 
leadership took steps to augment Japan’s war potential by 
further militarising her economy and political life and by 


mobilising the resources of Japan proper and of the territories 
conquered by her. 


b) Further Milltarisation of the Economy 


In 1942-1943 the militarisation of Japan’s economy proceeded 
at the expense of the working people, including the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie. The zaibatsu, having seized the command 
posts in the control associations, used the war-time laws to 
strengthen their positions in industry and commerce and absorb 
medium and small firms. In the report of the US State 
Department’s mission on the activities of the Japanese 
monopolies it was stated that the control associations and the 
controlling companies, which in large measure served as 
executive agencies of these associations, were used widely by 
the monopolies to absorb smaller companies. The life and death 
of these companies depended on them. 

An administrative reform, which divided Japan into nine 
administrative districts in accordance with the “economic 
regions”, was enforced beginning on July 1, 1943. New war 
factories were sited in the administrative districts, which 
became relatively autonomous economically. Each district had 
to draw on its own resources for manpower, electricity, raw 
materials and food. The purpose of this reform was to make 
Japan’s economy more efficient and reduce its vulnerability to 
air-raids. 

In the autumn of 1943 the Government once again reorganised 
the ministries, this time with the purpose of centralising 
economic management in order to facilitate total militarisation. 
On November 1, 1943 it abolished the Planning Board and the 
ministries for trade and industry, agriculture and forestry, 
communications and railways. Instead it set up three ministries: 
armaments, transport and communications, agriculture and 
trade. 

The most significant act was the formation, on the insistence 
of the zaibatsu, of the Ministry for Armaments vested with 
extraordinary powers in the management of the war industries. 
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This ministry was headed by General Tojo but actually it was 
directed by his assistant Kishi, the former Minister for Trade 
and Industry, who had close connections with the military and 
the zaibatsu. 

The main functions of the Armaments Ministry were: the 
placing of orders among the war industry concerns, the 
establishment of monopoly prices for raw materials and finished 
products, the institution of round-the-clock work at the war 
factories, and the granting of licences and other privileges. It 
was believed that this would help to increase war production, 
particularly the output of metal, combat equipment and 
armaments. 

However, Japan’s rulers failed to achieve any noteworthy 
growth of industrial output. Moreover, in 1942-1943 the pig-iron 
output began to decline. This could not fail to affect the output 
of armaments. In 1944 the principal reason for the shrinkage of 
the output of pig-iron and aluminium was the shortage of raw 
materials. 

The Japanese war industry received its metal scrap mainly 
through the reduction of this commodity’s consumption in other 
industries and the enforcement of extraordinary measures in the 
collection of metal scrap in Japan and the occupied territories. 
Whereas in 1941 the war industry received 56 per cent of the 
steel consumed in Japan, in 1942 it received 61 per cent, and in 
1943 70 per cent.* 

Nonetheless, at the cost of an immense effort, some increase 
was achieved in 1942-1943 in the output of warships, aircraft 
and other combat equipment chiefly on account of the 
remaining strategic reserves of metal and the extraordinary 
measures for the collection of metal scrap. In that period there 
was an increase in the tonnage of warships built and commis- 
sioned (compared with 1940-1941). Attention was focussed on 
the building of aircraft-carriers and submarines (in the period 
from 1941 to 1943 the production of submarines increased more 
than 3.5-fold). Compared with 1941 the output of aircraft more 
than trebled (from 5,088 to 16,693).** 

The adoption of extraordinary measures finalised the unifica- 
tion of the occupied countries in the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. Besides Japan, that sphere included 
Korea, Manchukuo, Indochina, Malaya, the Philippines and 
some of the South Sea islands. It was planned that this “sphere” 
would subsequently embrace the eastern part of the USSR up to 


* Japanese War Production Industries, Report No. 1583, 1946, p. 8. 
** Fumio Moriya, Nihon shihonshugi hattatsu shi, Tokyo, 1958, p. 275. 
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a line running west of Lake Baikal, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, Sinkiang, Tibet, the Chinese province of Tsinghai, the 
Aleutian Islands and Alaska.* 

The Ministry for Greater East Asia Affairs was set up in 
November 1942. The head of the new ministry, Aoki, had been 
involved in colonising Manchuria. Following the formation of 
this ministry, the monopolies received guarantees from the 
Government and considerable subsidies for the development 
and plunder of material resources in the colonies. The 
shipbuilding yards in Singapore went to Mitsubishi jukogyo. In 
Hongkong the shipbuilding yards and warehouses were divided 
between the Mitsui and Mitsubishi concerns. The same 
concerns controlled the developments of the phosphate mines in 
Laokay, Indochina. Mitsui took over the copper mines in 
Sevanto, the Philippines. 

The Bank for the Development of the South Seas, a 
semi-Government institution set up in March 1942, opened 32 
branches in that area.** 

The population of the occupied countries was exploited by 
the Japanese not only by means of the usual hire of labour but 
also by means of labour camps set up by the puppet authorities. 
The workers herded into these camps were subjected to ruthless 
oppression. The property of Allied firms was requisitioned and 
looted by the Japanese armies or turned over to the monopolies. 

However, these “new” methods of colonisation could not 
seriously alleviate the crisis of Japan's war economy. 
Moreover, the growing inflation was making it difficult to 
finance the war industry. 

The money to pay for the rising war expenditures was 
obtained by increasing taxes on the population of Japan, 
floating compulsory war loans, pillaging conquered territories 
and reducing budget expenditures on civilian requirements. In 
the 1942/43 fiscal year taxes accounted for 33 per cent of the 
state budget revenues (7,300 million yen against 6,400 million 
yen in 1941/42), and 58 per cent of these revenues came from 
loans (26 per cent in 1936/37) *** 

In the budget the share of the expenditures on war grew 
inexorably. In 1941/42 of the total budget expenditures of 19,200 
million yen, 17,000 million yen (88.5 per cent) were swallowed 
by the war; in 1942/43 the budget expenditures rose to 24,700 


* CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 275, pp. 74-75, 83, 290; Tayo 
Dainippon, January 5, 1942. 
** Fumio Moriya, op. cit., p. 266. 
*** G.I. Boldyrev, Finansy Yaponii, Moscow, 1946, p. 271. 
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million yen, and of these 22,800 million yen, (92 per cent) were 
used to cover war expenditures.* The 81st sitting of the Diet 
approved a “Decisive Offensive Budget” for 1943/44. The 
extraordinary war expenditures in 1943 amounted to 29,800 
million yen.** 

The lion’s share of the war expenditures went to the safes of 
the monopolies. In 1941-1943 the profits of the different 
concerns rose from 4,800 million to 5,300 million yen, i.e., by 31 
per cent.*** Most of these profits were pocketed by the leading 
firms. 

Beginning in March 1942, following the enforcement of the 
new law on the labour mobilisation of men and women between 
the ages of 12 and 70, there was a sharp increase of the number 
of mobilised workers in the war industry. This was the labour 
conscription in capitalist society, about which Lenin said that it 
“creates war-time penal servitude or war-time slavery for the 
workers”.**** It was instituted on the insistence of the 
zaibatsu. In 1943 the number of workers mobilised into the 
Japanese war industry exceeded 1,000,000. The mobilised 
workers received a miserable daily wage: 1.6 yen ($0.40) for 
men and | yen ($0.25) for women.***** 

According to official figures the working day was 12-13 hours 
in 1941-1942. However, many employers arbitrarily lengthened 
it to 15 hours.* In 1943 the 12-hour working day was annulled 
and its length was left to the discretion of employers. The law 
on the protection of the labour of women and juveniles was also 
annulled. Boys of all ages worked the same hours as adult 
men.** 

The food situation deteriorated still further in 1942-1943. By 
February 1942 rice rationing had spread to the whole country. 
As early as 1942 part of the rice ration was replaced with wheat 
and barley, and in 1943 with potatoes. Fish, which had always 
been a major item of the nation’s diet, was supplied in meagre 
quantities. ***) 

Despite all the efforts of the Government, the output of the 
key industries began to decrease in the autumn of 1943. 


* Ibid., pp. 250, 254; J. B. Cohen, op. cit., p. 81. 
** Shigeki Toyama, Seiichi Imai, Akira Fujiwara, Showa shi, Tokyo, 
1959, p. 242. 

*** Kiyoshi Inoue, Syoshi Suzuki, Nihon kindai shi, Tokyo, 1957, p. 436. 
**e* VT, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 354. 
***** Andrew Roth, Dilemma in Japan, Boston, 1945, p. 224. 

Asahi, May 21, 1944. 

**) Oriental Economist, April 1944, pp. 150-51. 

*e” Ji-ji nen an, Tokyo, 1947, p. 434. 
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The newspaper Mainichi wrote that Japan’s military might 
was “sooner dwindling than increasing.” * 

War output continued to grow until September 1944. But this 
was achieved by reducing the output of other industries. There 
was some diminution of the output of the shipbuilding, tank and 
car industries. In 1944 the Japanese shipbuilding industry 
partially went over to the building of ships with wooden hulls. 
The production of cars decreased from 30,000-35,000 in 1943 to 
21,000 units in 1944. 

There were many reasons, including the shortage of raw 
materials, for the slow-down in some branches of the war 
industry. 

Despite the extremely difficult conditions under the military- 
fascist regime the Japanese working people continued their 
struggle against the capitalists. According to official, greatly 
belittled statistics, 166 strikes were staged in Japan in 1942, and 
in 1943 their number rose to 279.** Absenteeism and acts of 
sabotage mounted. From October 1943 to September 1944 the 
absenteeism rate was 20 per cent. In the countryside the number 
of agrarian conflicts increased from year to year.*** The 
peasants resisted the plunder of the countryside by refusing to 
meet procurements. In the occupied territories of China, 
Southeast Asia and the South Seas more and more people joined 
in the struggle for liberation. 


c) “Everything for Victory” 


In this period the zaibatsu and the group headed by General 
Tojo used the Japanese military victories to strengthen their 
military position in order to step up the country’s militarisation. 
Further this period witnessed an aggravation of the struggle 
between the different groups of the Japanese bourgeoisie for 
power, military orders and the “right” to plunder conquered 
territories, and an intensification of militarist propaganda and 
the persecution of anti-war elements. 

At the end of January 1972 the Tojo Cabinet decided that the 
moment was favourable for the formation of a new Diet, that 
would be more obedient to the Government. The preparations 
for the Diet elections, set for April 30, were directed by the 


* Mainichi shimbun, September 25, 1943. 
** M. I. Lukyanov, op. cit., p. 367. 
*** The Effects of Air Attack on Japanese Urban Economy, United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, Summary Report, Urban Areas Division, Washing- 
ton, March 1947, p. 25. 
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Imperial Rule Assistance Association, which nominated the 
vast majority of the candidates and ensured their election. 

Of the 466 deputies in the Lower House, 381 (nearly 82 per 
cent) were elected on the recommendation of the IRAA.* But 
this proved to be inadequate to place power in the hands of a 
few monopolies and a small circle of military. For that reason, 
on May 20, 1942, another organisation was set up. This was the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Political Society Association headed 
by General Nobuyuki Abe. Representatives of the zaibatsu and 
the military were prominent among that organisation’s founda- 
tion members. Of the 187 foundation members, who had not sat 
in the Diet, 63 were the direct nominees of the zaibatsu and 10 
were generals or admirals.** 

This organisation, which consisted of 900 representatives of 
different groups in the bourgeois-landowner bloc, pursued the 
aim of uniting the parliamentary factions, that were fighting 
each other, around the Tojo Cabinet. 

On January 18, 1943 the Emperor signed a rescript “On the 
Special Rights and Powers of the Government During War- 
time”, which gave the Cabinet dictatorial powers. 

At the same time, the leading war-industry monopolies were 
granted what in effect amounted to the right to control] the 
Cabinet. Authorised representatives of the zaibatsu were 
appointed to the Government in March 1943 (seven Cabinet 
councillors with ministerial rank). Thus, while giving the 
military extraordinary powers, the zaibatsu remained in control 
of the situation. 

The opinion that the military had usurped power and infringed 
on the monopolies is widespread in Japanese and American 
works on history. But this is only an attempt to exonerate the 
zaibatsu, which were the force chiefly responsible for the war. 
Indeed, the monopolies remained the country’s masters even 
under the military-fascist regime. This is proved by innumerable 
facts. At their conferences the heads of the Japanese 
monopolies laid down the law. For instance, at a conference of 
the heads of leading Japanese concerns in the spring of 1943, 
Goko Kiyoshi, President of Mitsubishi jukogyo and the virtual 
chief of the Mitsubishi concern, declared: “If they (the 
members of the Government.— Author.) are unable to do what 
is required of them, and properly at that, the officials of all the 
departments, beginning with the Prime Minister, should re- 


be Shiro Konishi, Kindai shakai, Shinnihonshi taikei, Vol. 6, Tokyo, 1957, 
p. , 


** Nichi-nichi, May 20, 1942. 
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sign. It is our purpose to teach them to carry out their func- 
tions.” * 

The establishment of the Imperial Rule Assistance Political 
Society Association and the conferment of extraordinary 
powers on the Government were of considerable assistance to 
the Tojo Cabinet in securing the quick passage of laws through 
the Diet with the aim of further militarising the economy and 
political life as required by the zaibatsu. 

However, the ‘turn of the war in the West in favour of the 
USSR and the other members of the anti-Hitlerite coalition 
placed both Germany and Japan in a critical position. The 
prestige of the military began to wane and criticism of it 
mounted in spite of the unbridled police regime. In the IRAPSA 
the struggle between individual groups grew sharper.** 

The differences between the monopolies and the various 
political groups in the ruling elite were not over the policy of 
militarisation and aggression, but only over participation in the 
country’s administration and the share of war orders received 
by these monopolies. 

Under the direction of the Imperial Rule Assistance Associa- 
tion, fatherland industrial service societies were set up at 
factories with the aim of exercising greater political influence 
over the working people. By June 1943 these societies had a 
membership of 5,800,000.*** 

The local IRAA branches ground out nationalistic propaganda 
under the slogan of “All for victory” in order to give the entire 
nation a higher sense of responsibility for the country’s destiny. 

In parallel, repressions were intensified against anti-war, 
democratic elements, and many people were arrested through- 
out the country. The repressions were directed chiefly at the 
Communists and their sympathisers, and they were jailed by the 
thousand. In 1942, for example, an article by Karoku Hosokawa 
under the heading “The Course of the World War in Japan” was 
proclaimed “Communist”, and the author was immediately 
arrested. This was followed by the arrest and torture of over 30 
journalists on the staffs of the journals Kaizo and Tyuoko- 
ron, **** 

All the channels of ideological influence were rigidly 
controlled by state agencies and military-fascist organisations 
on the basis of existing and new laws. 


* Toyo keizai, March 20, 1943. 

** Yamato, July 7, 1943. 
*** Tstoriya voiny na Til hom okeane, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1958, p. 118. 
**** Ibid., p. 125. 
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After the emergency law controlling speech, the press, 
meetings and organisations was passed at the 78th sitting of the 
Diet in December 1941, Japan’s rulers paid close attention to the 
activities of intellectuals. A Patriotic Writers’ Union was 
formed on December 24, 1941. A registration system was 
introduced in February 1942 for film and stage producers and 
actors, and a firm of film distributors which actively propagated 
Japanese land and naval victories was formed. Many documen- 
taries were produced glorifying Japanese victories in the south, 
for instance, Victory Song of the East, Chronicle of the Imperial 
Navy’s Victories and Diary of the Fighting on the Malacca 
Peninsula. Feature films designed to inspire patriotism— The 
Father, Commander, HQ and Troops, The Last Day of Britain, 
and others— were screened.* 

New books lauding the “invincibility” of Japanese arms were 
circulated. The Information Department recommended, for 
example, the wide circulation of The Navy, a narrative written 
by Tomio Iwata on the basis of the life-story of personnel of the 
strike force that had attacked Pearl Harbour.** 

The ideological indoctrination agencies concentrated on 
propagating Japan’s victories over the USA and Britain and, on 
that foundation, proving the “superiority” of the Japanese 
nation and the Imperial system. The war was depicted as a 
necessary act of self-defence, and attempts were made to prove 
that it benefited the entire population, including the working 
class. For instance, in The New Order and the Japanese 
Economy, Professor of Economics S. Sakimura claimed that 
labour was cheap in Japan on account of the shortage of raw 
materials. With the conquest of mineral-rich territory (which, he 
contended, would be a just act by Japan) it would be possible to 
satisfy the requirements of the workers more fully .*** Meetings 
were held frequently at factories as a means of fostering a spirit 
of militarism among the workers belonging to the industrial 
service societies. The workers were forced to listen to the 
propagandist speeches of members of “patriotic” societies and 
Government officials. A tankard of beer or a measure of sake 
was the reward for attending these meetings. 

The slogan “Fight and win in the Second World War” was 
widely propagated in 1943, when the strategic situation turned 
against Japan. The people were called upon to give everything 


* Tbid., Vol. 3, p. 348. 
** Ibid., pp. 349, 434. 
*** S$. Sakimura, Neuordnung der japanischen Wirtschaft, Bremen, 1942. 
S213; 
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they had for the “sacred” struggle, to bear further privations 
and sacrifice for the sake of the Emperor and victory. 

In their brainwashing programme, Japan’s rulers paid special 
attention to young people. Militarist propaganda was conducted 
in youth clubs, schools and 45 universities and colleges.* 

Schoolteachers and the over 6,000 teachers at institutions of 
higher education were obliged to conduct propaganda under the 
direction of the Ministry for Education.** Méilitarist propagan- 
da devoted considerable attention to the training of kamikazes. 

In occupied territories, along with the glorification of military 
victories the Japanese administration sought to persuade the 
population that their Armed Forces were waging a humane 
liberation struggle and foster Pan-Asianism. The people were 
urged to help create the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere 
that was allegedly bringing them prosperity, happiness and 
freedom. In Korea and Manchuria Japanese propaganda 
stressed that the core of the sphere consisted not only of Japan 
but also of Korea and Manchuria. 

The propaganda experts of the Information Department of 
the Cabinet of Ministers and their colleagues in the Fatherland 
Literature Service Society made every effort to enlist writers of 
the Co-Prosperity Sphere for propaganda among the local 
population. On November 3, 1942 they organised in Tokyo a 
Congress of Writers of Greater East Asia, which considered the 
“moulding of the spirit of Greater East Asia”, the “ways and 
means of disseminating ideology and culture through literature” 
and the “ways and means of mobilising forces for the 
consummation of the war in Greater East Asia through 
literature” *** 

Initially Japan’s rulers and propaganda agencies succeeded in 
sowing among part of the population of the occupied territories 
illusions regarding the actual aims of Japanese policy and 
enlisting some support for the occupation authorities, However, 
the ruthless military regime established in these territories and 
the pillaging of the natural wealth soon laid bare the mendacity 
of Japanese propaganda. The Soviet Army’s victories over the 
German invaders exploded the myth of the fascist bloc’s 
invincibility. For Japan the strategic situation grew increasingly 
more difficult. In face of the growing national liberation 
movement directed against the Japanese colonialists, the 
Japanese Command began accentuating the “independence” 


* Tizuka Koji, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
** The Japan Year Book 1946-1948, Tokyo, 1948, p. 474. 
*** Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. 3, pp. 347-48. 
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and “liberation of the Asian peoples from the Western 
colonialists”. As the guarantee of this liberation they suggested 
setting up and consolidating a bloc of East Asian countries 
belonging to the Co-Prosperity Sphere. To propagate this idea 
Japanese statesmen were sent on tours of the South Seas: the 
round of visits made by Kazuo Aoki, the Minister for East 
Asian Affairs, in the spring of 1943,* and by Prime Minister 
Tojo in the summer of 1943, and the participation of these two 
men in the ceremonies instituting self-administration in Malaya 
and the proclamation of the “independence” of Burma and the 
Philippines. However, by the close of 1943 it had become 
obvious that the Japanese people themselves and the population 
of the occupied countries were losing their faith in the 
possibility of Japan winning the war. 


d) Foreign Policy 


Three basic orientations were clearly seen in Japan’s foreign 
policy in 1941-1943. These orientations had the common aim of 
strengthening Japan’s strategic position for an invasion of the 
USSR and ensuring the successful development of aggression in 
the Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

First orientation— strengthening of the alliance with Ger- 
many and Italy. 

On December 11, 1941, three days after hostilities com- 
menced in the Pacific, a three-power pact was signed in Berlin 
under which Japan, Germany and Italy pledged “jointly to 
conduct the war against the USA and Britain until complete 
victory with all the means at their disposal!” .** 

On January 18, 1942 this pact was supplemented with a 
military agreement demarcating the zones of hostilities and 
providing for operational and strategic interaction, exchanges of 
information and co-operation in the conduct of economic and 
psychological warfare. That agreement gave Japan Soviet 
territory east of the Urals, and also the expanses and islands of 
the Pacific and the South Seas, and Australia.*** General 
principles of coalition strategy and of co-ordinating strategic 
operations were worked out.**** A plan for a_ strategic 
offensive by Japanese and German forces in convergent 


* Hitoshi Ashida, Dainiji sel ai taisen gail oshi, Tokyo, 1960, pp. 473-75. 
** Seisen goshunen, Tokyo, 1942, pp. 140-41. 

*** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 119/3, p. 41. 

**** Tbid., File 192, pp. 107-08. 
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directions was drawn up in the summer of 1942. The Japanese 
forces were to advance in the direction of Burma and India, 
while the German forces were to advance in the direction of the 
Caucasus, Iran and India. Japanese and German troops were to 
make contact in India.* 

In order to strengthen their military and economic alliance the 
Axis powers signed, on January 20, 1943, an agreement on 
economic co-operation and trade, under which they pledged to 
help each other “with all the economic means at their disposal” 
with the purpose of “establishing a new order” in Europe and 
East Asia. The agreement envisaged exchanges of goods and 
industrial plant and financial mutual assistance.** The 
agreement on economic co-operation was supplemented with a 
secret protocol in which Japan and Germany proclaimed their 
aim of dominating the whole world. 

The deterioration of the fascist bloc’s strategic position in 
1943 induced the Japanese Government repeatedly to consider 
the terms for the further consolidation of the Axis. For 
instance, at a conference of the War, Navy and Foreign 
Ministers on February 26, 1943, after the defeat of the Germans 
at Stalingrad, it was decided to achieve closer co-operation with 
Germany and Italy in the war against the USA and Britain.*** 

In line with the existing agreements military and economic 
commissions functioned in Tokyo, Berlin and Rome, and Japan 
and Germany exchanged intelligence information about the 
Soviet Union. 

When Italy surrendered and withdrew from the war the 
governments of Japan and Germany published a joint statement 
in which they underscored that their alliance was unbreakable: 
decisions relative to the co-ordination of strategic plans were 
adopted at a conference of Japanese and German representa- 
tives in Tokyo on November 15, 1943. 

Second orientation—the creation of a military and political 
bloc of formally independent countries of East Asia and the 
South Seas (which were, in fact, ruled by puppet governments) 
with the purpose of using their resources for the war. 

In setting up puppet governments and signing “treaties” and 
“agreements” with them, the Japanese Government counted on 
disorganising and undermining the people’s resistance to the 
occupation authorities and forming some semblance of a social 
mainstay in the occupied countries, chiefly in the person of the 
feudal-landowner and eee ee elite. 

* Taiheiyo senso shi, Vol. 4, 


** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Fol 1 ‘File 275, pp. 28-30, 305-06. 
*** Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 235-37, 
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The granting of “independence” and “local  self- 
administration” to the occupied countries was accompanied by 
terms for the formation of “volunteer armies” and “police 
corps” that were placed at the disposal of the Japanese 
Command. For instance, as soon as the Central Advisory 
Council was set up on Java on September 5, 1943, the Japanese 
authorities demanded that it form new military units and 
increase the production of armaments.* Following the procla- 
mation of Burma’s “independence” in August 1943, the 
Burmese Defence Army was reorganised under the direction of 
the Japanese Command in order to enhance its combat capacity. 

On November 5, 1943, in pursuance of its aim of forming an 
East Asian bloc, the Tojo Government convened a conference 
of representatives of Japan, Manchukuo, the occupied territory 
of China, the Philippines, Burma, “Free India” and Thailand. 
That conference adopted the so-called East Asian Charter 
(Daitoa kyodo sengen), which proclaimed the “need for 
consummating the war” and “building a new order in Greater 
East Asia”.** 

Third orientation, which became particularly pronounced in 
1943, was the line toward a separate peace with China and the 
Western countries that would put Japan in an advantageous 
position and allow her to concentrate all her forces for a war 
against the Soviet Union. In deciding on a separate peace with 
the Chiang Kai-shek Government on advantageous terms, 
Japan’s rulers expected, in the event this plan succeeded, to 
reinforce their troops in the north against the USSR and in the 
south against the USA and Britain with the million men they had 
in China. The reinforcement of the southern group was to be 
undertaken with the aim of “persuading” the USA and Britain 
that Japan was still strong and that peace with her was more 
advantageous than war. Japan counted on accentuating this 
point by demonstrating her ability and preparedness to begin a 
war against the USSR. 

At the same time, throughout almost the entire war, Japan’s 
rulers endeavoured to split the anti-Hitlerite coalition. Japanese 
diplomacy spread rumours that between Tokyo and Moscow 
there was constant contact and even the possibility of political 
talks directed against the interests of the USA and Britain. 

On March 14, 1943, in order to give the pro-Japanese 
elements in the ruling Kuomintang Party a stronger hand, the 


* Willard H. Elsbree, Japan’s Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist 
Movements 1940 to 1945, Cambridge, 1955, p. 85. 
** Mamoru Shigemutsu, Showa-no doran, Vol. 2. Tokyo, 1952, pp. 323-24. 
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Tojo Cabinet signed an agreement with the Wang Ching-wei 
“Government” in Nanking on the transfer to it of the Japanese 
concessions in occupied territory and on the renunciation of 
Japan’s extra-territorial rights in China.* On July 30 of the same 
year Japan transferred the International Settlement in Shanghai 
to the jurisdiction of the puppet Wang Ching-wei Government.** 

At the same time, talks were conducted with representatives 
of the Chiang Kai-shek Government. In May 1943 Wu Kai-hsin 
went to Chungking for talks on behalf of the Japanese 
Government.*** In the summer and autumn of 1943 the 
Japanese Government made several other attempts to sign a 
separate peace with China. 

In the course of 1942-1943 Japan’s rulers repeatedly en- 
deavoured to sign a separate peace with the USA and Britain. 
The first diplomatic moves in that direction were made in June 
1942, when Koichi Kido, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
discussed with the former Ambassador in London Shigeru 
Yoshida the question of a trip to Europe by Prince Konoye for 
talks on a separate peace. However, these attempts failed 
chiefly because of the changed situation on the Soviet-German 
front in favour of the USSR, Italy’s surrender and the 
commencement of the US offensive in the Pacific in November 
1943. 

Thus, crisis phenomena appeared in 1943 in Japan’s foreign 
policy, which was harnessed to the interests of the war. The 
Japanese Government was unable to sign a separate peace 
treaty with China that could essentially improve Japan’s 
strategic position. Japanese diplomacy’s outward success in 
forming a bloc of East Asian countries by granting them 
pseudo-independence could only delude those who were turning 
a blind eye to the activation of the national liberation movement 
in East Asia and the South Seas. For Japan the game of the 
“independence” of the East Asian peoples ultimately turned 
into a boomerang. 

As regards the Japanese Government’s steps to strengthen 
the fascist bloc, in 1943 they were no longer able to introduce 
any serious improvement in Japan’s strategic position. The 
German Wehrmacht was retreating before the Soviet Army and 
suffering heavy casualties. The Soviet victories at Orel and 


* Contemporary Japan. A Review of East Asiatic Affairs, March 1943, p. 
377. 
** Ibid., July 1943, pp. 931-32. 
*** T)_ I. Goldberg, Vneshnaya politil a Yaponii v 1941-1945, Moscow, 1962, 
p. 143. 
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Kursk in the summer of 1943 enabled USA and Britain to carry 
out landing operations in South Italy. The Italian Resistance 
gathered momentum. As a result, Italy withdrew from the 
fascist bloc. In this situation Japanese foreign policy moves to 
strengthen the alliance with Germany had little effect. 


e) On the Eve of Decisive Battles 


Militarisation, the mustering of resources for war and Allied 
inaction gave Japan’s rulers the possibility of increasing the 
numerical strength of their Armed Forces, supplying them with 
arms and equipment and organising their training and indoctri- 
nation. 

At the close of 1942 the Japanese Armed Forces consisted of 
2,400,000 effectives, and at the end of 1943 reached a strength 
of 3,800,000 officers and men, of whom 3,100,000 were in the 
Army and 700,000 in the Navy.* During this period the levies 
grew constantly as a result of the rise of the conscription age 
and the lowering of physical fitness standards. The Army 
received 418,000 conscripts in 1942 and 979,000 in 1943.** 

This gave the Japanese Command the possibility of forming 
10 new divisions and brigades in 1942-1943 and more than 
doubling the numerical strength of the Navy as compared with 
1941. 

In this period the Army received 1,941 tanks, 593 armoured 
cars, 2,351 artillery tractors and a large quantity of other 
equipment and arms.*** 

Considerable attention was given to strengthening the Kwan- 
tung Army, which on January 1, 1942 consisted of 17 infantry 
divisions and several separate brigades. In terms of numerical 
strength and technical equipment this army’s divisions were 
twice as strong as the divisions in the expeditionary armies in 
China and the Pacific theatre. Whereas the ordinary Japanese 
infantry divisions had 13,000-16,000 men, 75 pieces of artillery 
and no tanks, the “A-I” and “A” divisions had from 24,000 to 
29,000 effectives, up to 148 pieces of artillery and 81 tanks.**** 
Despite the deterioration of Japan’s strategic position in 1943, 
the Japanese Command continued reinforcing the Kwantung 
Army and the Manchurian-Korean bridgehead for an invasion 
of the Soviet Union. 


* J. B. Cohen, op. cit., p. 291. 

** Shiryo-ni yoru Nihon-no ayumi, Vol. 4, Tokyo, 1957, p. 259. 
*** J.B. Cohen, op. cit., pp. 241, 251-52. 
**** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio I, File 275, p. 99. 
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Japan’s top military and political leaders were aware that the 
war in the Pacific required a rapid build-up of the Navy’s 
strength. Acting on the experience of the first naval engage- 
ments, beginning in 1942 the Japanese Command halted the 
building of battleships (the last battleship, Musashi, was built in 
1942), sharply reduced the number of cruisers in construction 
and concentrated on the. building of aircraft-carriers, de- 
stroyers, submarines and small special-purpose vessels. In 1942 
Japan’s shipyards commissioned one battleship, six aircraft- 
carriers, two cruisers, nine destroyers and 22 submarines, while 
in 1943 they completed three aircraft-carriers, two cruisers, 15 
destroyers, 40 submarines and a large number of small 
special-purpose vessels: suicide boats (shinyo), midget sub- 
marines (kairyu and koryu) and human torpedoes (kaiten).* 

By and large, in 1942-1943 the Japanese Armed Forces were a 
combatworthy bulwark of the military-fascist regime. Evidence 
of the relatively high morale in the Armed Forces was the 
staunchness of the soldiers, NCOs and officers in the fighting 
against US and British forces in the period when Japan’s 
strategic position was going from bad to worse. For instance, 
despite the numerical superiority of the US marine task force 
that landed on Bougainville on November 1, 1943, the Japanese 
garrison managed to hold part of that island until the end of the 
war.** The Japanese garrisons on Makin and Tarawa (altogether 
about 6,000 men) engaged a US task force of 22,000 marines in 
heavy fighting without support either from the sea or air, and 
fought almost to the last man. 

In 1943 Japan used the formal “independence” granted to 
some of the occupied countries to mobilise additional man- 
power. On Taiwan more Koreans and Chinese were recruited 
into the Japanese Armed Forces. Local armies commanded by 
Japanese and puppet generals were raised in occupied ter- 
ritories. A volunteer defence corps and a police force and thena 
volunteer defence army were formed in Indonesia. A volunteer 
army and paramilitary labour detachments began to be formed 
in Malaya in 1943 on instructions from the Japanese military 
authorities. An Indian National Army was formed of Indians 
residing in Malaya. A Defence Army was raised in Burma under 
the direction of the Japanese authorities. An Army of 
Independence was formed in Thailand after agreement was 
reached in 1943 between General Tojo and Premier Pibul- 
songgram on joint military operations against the USA and 


* lizuka Koji, op. cit., p. 40. 
** Vtoraya mirovaya voina 1939-1945, p. 536. 
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Britain. In the Philippines the Japanese organised a Veteran 
Soldiers’ League and then the Army of the Republic of the 
Philippines, in North and West China they formed a puppet 
army under Wang Ching-wei, in Manchuria they reinforced the 
Army of Manchukuo, which was virtually at the disposal of the 
Kwantung Army Command. The puppet armies commanded by 
Japanese officers were poorly armed and their level of combat 
training was relatively low. From the standpoint of the Japanese 
Command, they were politically unreliable and therefore little 
used in operations against the US and British forces. However, 
some of the puppet troops fought on the side of the Japanese. 
For instance, the Wang Ching-wei army was used for blocking 
the guerrilla regions in North China and against the 8th and 4th 
New People’s Liberation armies. The Army of Manchukuo took 
part in the punitive expeditions against the Manchurian and 
Korean guerrillas. Part of the Indian National Army joined in 
the Japanese invasion of Assam in March and April 1944. 
Thus, in 1942-1943, through Japan’s militarisation and the 
mobilisation of the resources of the occupied territories, the 
Japanese ruling circles were able to achieve a considerable 
strengthening of their Armed Forces and thereby give them the 
capability of fighting a long war against the USA and Britain. 


3. Fall of the Gunbatsu 
a) On the Eve of Defeat 


In the winter and spring of 1944 the Soviet forces struck a 
series of powerful blows at the German Army near Leningrad 
and Novgorod, in the Ukraine west of the Dnieper, and in the 
Crimea, and reached the USSR state frontier in a sector more 
than 400 kilometres long. 

These successes of the Soviet Army created favourable 
conditions for the build-up of forces in the Pacific and in India 
and for starting active operations against Japan. 

During the first half of 1944 the US Command transferred to 
Australia the 6th, 40th, 33rd, 31st and 38th infantry divisions, 
the 11th Airborne Division and many other units’In early 1944 
Britain had an army of over 2,000,000 men in India. As early as 
the autumn of 1943 Winston Churchill had declared: “In the 


* Walter Krueger, From Down Under to Nippon. The Story of Sixth 
Army, Washington, 1953, p. 6 
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East we British have no shortage of forces.” * At the beginning 
of 1944 the overall balance of strength in the Asian and Pacific 
theatres (with account of the Japanese naval forces in the ports 
and bases of Japan proper and in the South Seas) changed in 
favour of the Allies, whose superiority now was 1.5:1 in fighting 
men, 3:1 in aircraft, 2:1 in battleships, 3:1 in aircraft-carriers, 
and 1.5-2:1 in other classes of warships.** 

Reinforced with strategic initiative, this numerical superiority 
allowed the USA to begin offensive operations in the Pacific, 
and by September 1944 the US forces had captured a number of 
key bases on the Mandate Islands and created the conditions for 
a landing in the Philippines. The seizure of Sainan allowed US 
aircraft to bomb Japan proper. 

During this period the Japanese High Command decided to 
use its huge and almost intact land forces to strengthen Japan’s 
strategic positions in the continent. On April 12, 1944 the 
Japanese launched an operation code-named Ichigo. This 
involved sweeping offensives in Central and South China, 
during which Japanese troops invaded the provinces of Honan, 
Hunan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Fukien. Then, turning 
westward, they entered the province of Kweichow. In this 
offensive the Japanese linked up their northern, central and 
southern groups, captured 45 towns and a number of US 
airfields, and knocked out 100 Chiang Kai-shek divisions 
numbering from 600,000 to 700,000 effectives.*** 

The overall deterioration of the strategic situation (despite the 
military successes in China) and the rising discontent in Japan 
herself compelled the Tojo Government to resign. It was 
replaced by a Cabinet headed by General Kuniaki Koiso, who 
planned and put into effect steps designed to enhance Japan's 
ability to continue the war. In early August 1944 the Govern- 
ment set up the Supreme Council for the Direction of the War, 
which was vested with unlimited powers. At the Diet’s 85th 
emergency session on September 7-12, 1944, the Koiso 
Government decided on total mobilisation in view of the fact 
that the fighting was drawing closer to Japan proper. On 
October 30, 1943 the Imperial Conference endorsed a program- 
me for the defence of Japan on the basis of total war and 


* Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War. Vol. V, London, 
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universal mobilisation.* The conference agreed to secure a “last 
line of defence” running from the Kuriles to the Marshall 
Islands, thence to Western New Guinea, Java, Sumatra and the 
Andaman Islands, joining there with the Burma front.** Korea 
and China (together with Manchuria) were regarded as the 
strategic rear of the Pacific front. 

In Japanese military and political circles it was believed that a 
staunch defence along that line could enable Japan to avoid 
surrender and allow her to end the war with a compromise peace 
under which she would retain some of the captured territories 
and safeguard the property and interests of the zaibatsu. 

By September 1944 the Soviet Army had forced Finland to 
withdraw from the war, begun the liberation of Poland and 
smashed the German forces in the Jassy-Kishinev operation, 
which created the conditions for Rumania’s withdrawal from 
the war. 

The Soviet Army’s swift advance in Europe introduced 
corrections into the military plans of the Allies and compelled 
them to hurry. At the Second Quebec Conference on September 
10-16, 1944 Roosevelt and Churchill decided to hasten the 
operations in Europe and the Pacific theatre.*** 

In the autumn of 1944 US naval forces defeated a Japanese 
fleet off Leyte Island and landed in the Philippines. British, 
Indian and Chinese forces launched offensives in Burma. US 
strategic bombers, based on the Marianas, stepped up their 
raids on Japanese ‘industrial centres. The liberation struggle of 
the peoples in Japanese-occupied countries grew in scale. 

As Japan's strategic position continued to deteriorate her 
rulers redoubled their efforts to come to terms with their 
imperialist adversaries. In January 1945 the Supreme Council 
for the Direction of the War adopted a programme of 
extraordinary military, economic and political measures for 
the termination of the war.**** 

In parallel with secret diplomacy, which sought a channel for 
talks with the USA and Britain, the High Command, acting on 
instructions from the Government, drew up a detailed plan for 
Japan’s defence. This plan of defensive operations in Japan and 
Korea for 1945 was approved by the Supreme Council on March 
20, 1945. 


* Sokichi Takagi, Taiheiyo kaisen shi, Tokyo, 1957, pp. 217-18. 
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During the first half of 1945 the US and British operations in 
the South Seas and Southeast Asia were conducted in a 
favourable situation where the Soviet Army had entered 
Austria, liberated much of Czechoslovakia and as a result of a 
rapid advance, had reached Berlin. 

By May 1945 the US forces had inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Japanese fleet and land forces in the Philippines and landed 
on Okinawa. In the battle of the Philippines the US Navy wona 
major victory. At a loss of three aircraft-carriers, three 
destroyers and three submarines, the Americans sank 30 
Japanese warships (three battleships, four aircraft-carriers, 10 
cruisers, 11 destroyers and two submarines).* With these losses 
the Japanese Navy was no longer capable of effectively 
operating in the Pacific. 

Denied naval support, the Japanese land forces were unable 
to hold up the American assault for any length of time. The 
destiny of the Philippines was now predetermined. 

By May 1945 the advancing Anglo-Indian forces, supported 
by Burmese guerrillas, had recaptured almost the entire 
territory of Burma. The Allied offensive substantially aggra- 
vated Japan’s strategic position. The new Cabinet headed by 
Admiral Kantaro Suzuki, formed in April 1945, continued what 
was in effect the same policy as its predecessors. Addressing 
the Diet on April 7, 1945, Suzuki said: “There is but one way for 
our nation to follow, and that is to fight to the very end.” ** On 
the next day the Imperial Staff endorsed a supplementary plan 
for the defence of Japan proper.*** That plan called for the 
formation in Japan of the Ist and 2nd combined field armies 
consisting of 57 infantry divisions, two armoured divisions and 
a combined air army. In addition, a Civilian Volunteer Corps 
was hastily raised. 

These measures were evidence that the Government and the 
warlords were prepared to sacrifice the lives of millions of their 
countrymen in order to prolong the war under the slogan “Fight 
to the very end”. On May 8, 1945, the day Germany 
surrendered, Prime Minister Suzuki declared that together with 
war.**** The motivation for this was that the bourgeois- 
landowner circles, the monarchy and the military were deter- 
mined to obtain acceptable peace terms. 


* Istoriya voyenno-morsl ogo iskusstva, Moscow, 1969, p. 490. 
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At a sitting of the Civilian Volunteer Corps Council, the 
Japanese Premier stressed that the Volunteer Corps had the 
dual task of working and fighting. The Government decreed the 
formation of workers’ squads at factories and of peasant labour 
detachments in the countryside. 

On June 8, 1945 the Imperial Conference approved the basic 
programme for the direction of the war proposed by the War 
Ministry and the Army General Staff. This programme provided 
for the forcible mobilisation of labour for armaments factories. 
In the defence zones the troops and the mobilised civilian 
population were prepared for decisive action against possible 
enemy landings in Japan. It was planned that if it should not be 
possible to hurl the enemy back into the sea there would be an 
organised retreat to mountainous areas and “rainworm” tactics 
would be employed (in other words, underground shelters for 
defensive battles).* If the situation should become critical the 
Emperor and the Government would be evacuated 
to Changchun, Manchuria, from where they would direct the 
war. 

At its 87th extraordinary session on June 9, 1945 the Diet 
passed the War-Time Emergency Measure Bill and the National 
Volunteer Fighting Corps Bill. The Government was empow- 
ered to act without the sanction of the Diet when decisions 
regarding the conduct of the war had to be taken.** The Diet 
decreed that men between the ages of 15 and 60 and women 
between the ages of 17 and 40 could be conscripted into the 
Army.*** 

Acting on the War-Time Emergency Measure Bill the 
Government and the defence zones headquarters began forming 
a large “volunteer” army, whose strength was to be brought up 
to 28 million by the close of 1945. If we take into account the 
7,200,000 men who had been conscripted into the Army by 
August 1945,**** it will be seen that the Japanese warlords 
carried out an unparalleled mobilisation of the population for 
direct participation in the fighting. 

Following the capture of Okinawa, the US Command planned 
its first landing in Japan (an operation code-named Olympic) in 
December 1945, and the second landing (code-named Coronet) 
in March 1946. 

Basing itself on the actual balance of strength in the Pacific 


* Shiryo Nihon shi, Vol. 2, p. 236. 
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and East Asia, the top US military leadership believed that the 
war against Japan would last for another twelve or eighteen 
months. 

By rejecting, in July 1945, the Potsdam Declaration’s demand 
for unconditional surrender, the Japanese Government reaf- 
firmed its determination to achieve its aims even if this would 
cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of people. 


b) Total Mobilisation 


In 1944-1945, following the example of their ally, nazi 
Germany, Japan’s rulers had recourse to total mobilisation, 
believing this would help them to change the war situation in 
their favour. 

The emergency measures in this area included universal 
labour conscription, the subordination of hundreds of factories 
to the Armaments Ministry, the consolidation of the control 
associations, the extension of the functions of the communities, 
the establishment of administrative zones and their investment 
with autonomous economic functions, and the setting up of 
workers’ squads at factories and labour detachments in the 
countryside. 

On April 25, 1944 the Armaments Ministry was given 
jurisdiction over 424 industrial companies engaged in the 
production of steel and steel articles and in the production and 
processing of non-ferrous metals. Moreover, it was given 
control of most of the large power stations, gas and chemical 
factories, and a number of coal mines. Military discipline was 
instituted at these enterprises and many factories were switched 
to round-the-clock operation. 

From the moment it was instituted the Armaments Ministry 
became, in effect, an agency of the big monopolies, giving them 
priority in the distribution of orders, the supply of raw materials 
and the mobilisation of labour. 

This Ministry was headed by Ginjiro Fujiwara, President of 
the Oji Seishi kogyo paper company of the Mitsui concern. The 
largest subsidies from the war budget therefore went to the 
Mitsui concern, which quickly enlarged its armaments factories 
and began to crowd its rivals—the Mitsubishi and Sumitomo 
concerns— out of some branches of war production. The Mitsui 
concern expanded its interests in Korea and Taiwan. On 
October 24, 1944, acting on Fujiwara’s recommendations the 
Government passed a decision to place 97 companies in Korea 
and Taiwan under the jurisdiction of the Armaments Ministry. 
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This widened the influence exercised by the Mitsui concern. 
Following protests from the Mitsubishi and Sumitomo concerns 
and the exposure of his machinations, Fujiwara was forced to 
resign on December 6, 1944. His place was taken by Shigeru 
Yoshida, a career civil servant, who, in the opinion of the 
monopolists, could ensure co-operation with all the monopoly 
groups on account of his prominent position in the Consultative 
Association of War Production Industries. 

The Armaments Ministry enforced steps that led to the 
concentration of the management in the aircraft industry. This 
was facilitated by generous financial aid to the aircraft 
companies, priorities in the supply of critical raw materials and 
the transfer of skilled workers to the aircraft factories. In 1944 
Japan produced 26,507 aircraft (20,028 in 1943).* In 1945 
aircraft production declined sharply on account of raw material 
shortages and the bombing of a number of aircraft factories. In 
the period from January 1 to September 1945 only 5,823 
aircraft were produced.** 

Despite this activation of the Armaments Ministry, the 
control associations continued playing a large role. At the close 
of February 1944 there were 22 control associations, which 
embraced 314 companies operating in production and consump- 
tion. These associations and companies worked in close contact 
with the Army and Navy ministries. 

In July 1945, virtually two months before Japan’s surrender, 
the Government vested the control associations with the power 
to distribute profits and gave the zaibatsu the uncontrolled use 
of Government insurance subsidies. 

The big concerns derived considerable benefits from the War 
Production Company Law that was passed at the close of 1944. 
A system of so-called select companies, which took over almost 
the entire war industry, was set up on the basis of that law. The 
other companies could work only on orders placed by the select 
companies. 

The further militarisation of the economy required an 
increase of military expenditures. In the 1944/45 fiscal year the 
emergency military expenditures amounted to 38,000 million 
yen (75 per cent of the state expenditures), while in 1945/46 they 
totalled 85,000 million yen (85 per cent of the state expendi- 
tures).*** This huge growth of the budget was partly due to 
inflation. According to the figures of the Bank of Japan the 


* Taiheiyo senso shuketsuron, p. 320 (table). 
*™ Ibid. 
*** Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., p. 235. 
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money in circulation exceeded 13,000 million yen in 1944 and 
totalled 29,300 million yen in mid-August 1945.* A large share 
of the profits from war orders was cornered by the monopolies. 
In 1944 the zaibatsu’s profits reached the figure of 7,100 million 
yen or nearly 50 per cent more than in 1941.** 

The appropriations for war grew quickly at the expense of the 
ruthless exploitation of the working masses and the reduction of 
their real wages. In those years a twelve-hour working day was 
virtually the shortest, for most of the war enterprises were 
working 24 hours. At enterprises working one shift the working 
day was lengthened to 15 hours.*** 

Regardless of the nature of their work and their output, 
workers were paid miserable wages that were hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together. Beginning in 1944 workers 
between the ages of 11 and 60 received (with interruptions) 330 
grams of rice a day, while men employed on arduous jobs 
received 390 grams. 

At the war factories labour was in effect compulsive and the 
pay was miserable. But even this did not satisfy the monopolies. 
On February 3, 1944 the Tokyo Association of Commerce and 
Industry submitted to the Prime Minister a number of 
recommendations on labour organisation, including the im- 
mediate formation of an industrial army by enlisting all 
industrial workers. It was recommended that the Army system 
of reward and punishment should be instituted for the industrial 
army, that the functions of its “officers” should be delineated, 
and that a sort of economic general staff should be formed 
directly under the Government to supervise the industrial 
army .**** The Government took these recommendations into 
account when it decided to set up a Civilian Volunteer Corps. 
This Corps was given the functions of a labour army and also of 
a territorial irregular army in the event hostilities started in 
Japan proper. At a sitting of the Corps’ Council on May 12, 1945 
the Prime Minister declared that members of the Corps should 
tackle “their jobs with the same spirit as that of the 
special-attack (kamikaze) corps at the front”. When the Corps 
“changes into a combat corps”, he said, “... its duties will 
become those of a fighting unit’”.***** The owners of factories 
acted with alacrity, forming workers’ squads, platoons, com- 


* Tsuchiya Takao, Nihon keizai shi-no chishiki, Tokyo, 1954, p. 267. 
** Kiyoshi Inoue, Shoshi Suzuki, Nihon indai shi, p. 436; Taiheiyo 
senso shi, Vol. 4, p. 88. 
*** Asahi, May 21, 1944. 
*e** TA. Bisson. op. cit., pp. 171-72. 
***** Thid., p. 190. 
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panies and battalions and instituting rigid military discipline, 
which they regarded chiefly as a means of raising labour pro- 
ductivity. 

A Peasant Labour Corps, with the same functions as the 
Civilian Volunteer Corps, was set up in the countryside under 
the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

With these measures Japan’s rulers quickly achieved a growth 
of the engineering industry’s war output. While the overall 
industrial output index for 1944 was 208.8 (1934-1936=100), the 
engineering industry’s index reached 463.3.* But these were the 
last, desperate efforts. 

Although 1944 was a record year for the output of combat 
aircraft and warships, the decline of war production became 
glaring at the end of that year. In 1945 (January-August) Japan 
produced 1,100,000 tons of steel (5,900,000 in 1944)** and 
22,300,000 tons of coal (January-July inclusive)— 49,400,000 
tons in 1944.*** During the first seven and a half months of 
1945 the aircraft industry produced only 5,823 aircraft, i.e., 
20,684 less than in the whole of 1944.**** In January through 
August 1945 Japanese shipbuilding yards completed 101 war- 
ships with a total displacement of 98,240 tons (in 1944 their 
output was 248 warships with a total displacement of 408, 118 
tons). ***** 

Japan’s war economy thus entered a period of crisis. 
Nevertheless, the Government sought to protect the interests of 
the monopolies until the very last moment. 

Internal policy in 1944-1945 pursued the objective of creating 
favourable political conditions for total mobilisation. In this 
period Japan’s rulers endeavoured to improve the country’s 
political structure, give Government agencies a more active 
role, suppress the people’s growing discontent with the war and 
sustain the waning fighting morale of the population. 

In 1944 even the nationalistic circles in the towns and the 
countryside lost faith in Japan’s ability to win the war. The 
number of people believing in Japan’s victory steadily dwin- 
dled. A report of the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board of April 
22, 1944 stated that in Tokyo there were many people who 
considered the war to have already been decided. Moreover, 
there were people who showed “‘a trend toward defeat ... just 
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longing for a sppedy end of the war”.* According to the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey the number of persons who 
were critical of the situation doubled in June 1944 compared 
with December 1943 (in terms of the entire population they 
totalled 7-8 per cent in 1943 and 17 per cent in 1944).** 

Efforts were therefore made to bolster morale among the 
people. At the 85th extraordinary session of the Diet in 
September 1944 Prime Minister Koiso urged fortifying the 
people’s morale in order to alleviate the critical situation.*** 

A committee charged with improving the situation in the 
country was formed in January 1945, and it immediately began 
preparing the ground for the establishment of a new national 
party. The inaugurating congress, opened on January 30, 1945, 
founded the Greater Japan Society, conceived as a national 
political party. It was headed by General Jiro Minami, former 
War Minister and Kwantung Army Commander.**** At the 
congress it was proclaimed that the aim of the society was to 
foster co-operation among all strata of the population and 
thereby end the national crisis. In order to support the 
Government’s military and political measures the society 
formed a headquarters to direct the movement “for the 
liberation of the fatherland”. 

However, set up on the initiative of reactionary organisations 
(the Imperial Rule Assistance Association and the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Political Society Association), this society failed to 
gain the confidence of the people and could not, of course, 
change the political atmosphere in Japan. Facing mounting 
criticism in the Diet in February-March 1948, the Koiso 
Cabinet, which proved unable to cope with the growing 
difficulties, had to resign and was replaced by a Cabinet headed 
by Admiral Kantaro Suzuki. 

Like the previous governments, the Suzuki Cabinet concen- 
trated on finding new ways and means of continuing the war. 

Acting on the decision of the 87th emergency sitting of the 
Diet in June 1945, the new Government set about feverishly 
preparing the country for a war on Japanese territory. The 
headquarters and local troops of the military-administrative 
districts were readied for combat. Members of the Volunteer 


* United States Strategic Bombing Survey. The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on Japanese Morale. Morale Division, Washington, 1947, pp. 17-18. 
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Civilian Corps underwent military training under the direction 
of Army instructors, and underground arms, ammunition and 
food caches were set up far from the towns. 

The worsening strategic position in 1944, which sparked 
anti-war feeling among a considerable section of the population, 
enervated the measures taken by the ruling circles to intensify 
the country’s militarisation. In September 1944 Koiso admitted 
in the Diet that “the people do not properly appreciate the 
present situation and this limits the possibilities of leaders” .* 

In order to strengthen the rear for the continuation of the war 
the Government intensified the repressions against people 
disagreeing with its official policy. 

The Kyoto School of Philosophy, which had propounded the 
total war theory, was criticised for engaging in “meditation” and 
its representatives were expelled from institutions of higher 
learning for “undermining the people’s fighting spirit”. Promi- 
nence was gained by a school propounding chauvinism, which 
preached the ultra-nationalistic theory of the superiority of the 
Japanese nation and absolutised the significance of morale for 
victory in war.** 

On instructions from the Government the Japanese News- 
paper League tightened its control of the press. In February 
1945 this function was taken over entirely by the Government’s 
Information Department.*** 

In implementing its policy of militarising cultural life, the 
Government closed places of entertainment that for one reason 
or another could not be used for the militarist education of the 
people. In March 1944 the authorities closed the world-famous 
Kabuki, Teigeki and Nichigeki theatres. The actors were sent to 
work at war factories.**** 

In order to bolster morale the Government deliberately issued 
phoney war communiques, in which the enemy losses were 
grossly exaggerated and Japanese losses belittled. In the course 
of the war in the Pacific the GHQ’s official communiques 
exaggerated American naval losses 5.3-fold and their aircraft 
losses 7-fold; only one-fifth of Japan’s naval losses and 
one-seventh of her aircraft losses were admitted.***** 

In preparing Japan for defence, the ruling circles used the 
press, radio and films to urge the people to defend the “land of 
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gods” against the “haughty enemy”. Bourgeois propagandists 
called upon the Japanese “to die to the last man” rather than 
permit the profanation of the “Emperor’s sacred land”. 

This brainwashing had some effect. 

Innumerable facts and official documents indicate, however, 
that a large part of the population, particularly the working 
class, grew increasingly sceptical of official propaganda and 
began offering the militarist actions of the ruling clique both 
passive and active resistance. According to the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey, the number of sceptics in Japan grew 
from 17 to 32 per cent in the period from June to December 
1944, while in June 1945 they comprised 55 per cent of the entire 
population.* 

As early as the summer of 1944 the Japanese bourgeois press 
began writing of cases of sabotage at factories, of damage to 
machine-tools and machinery. Official statistics show that in 
1944 there were 216 major acts of sabotage involving 6,627 
workers.** Later, in a report tendered to Prime Minister Suzuki 
by Hisatsune Sakomizu, the Chief Cabinet Secretary, it was 
noted with alarm that there was “dissatisfaction with the present 
regime” and that a “gloomy omen of deterioration in public 
morale is present”.*** 

In 1944-1945 Japanese propaganda in Korea and Taiwan 
aimed at consolidating the forces of the Japanese Empire (i.e., 
Japan, Korea and Taiwan). Wide publicity was given to the 
unprecedented decision adopted by the Diet at its 86th session 
to include representatives of Korea and Taiwan in the Diet 
following the elections scheduled for September 1946. 

In the occupied territories of Southeast Asia and the South 
Seas the people were enjoined by the Japanese authorities “to 
live and prosper with Japan or to die with her”. The peoples of 
the countries that received formal independence were urged to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Japanese Army to defend 
the independence of the Asian nations against invasion by the 
“Western colonialists”. 

However, the unfulfilled generous promises of the Japanese 
stirred up anti-Japanese feeling quicker than could have been 
done by any counter-propaganda. 

In 1944-1945, as Japan’s strategic position worsened, groups 
that had foreseen their country’s defeat and had urged an 
“honourable peace” with the USA and Britain became active 
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among the ruling circles. Following the resignation of the Tojo 
Cabinet these groups began to receive some measure of 
understanding from the Government. 

The strategic plans of the Japanese higher military and 
political leadership had been based on the Axis. Italy’s 
withdrawal from the war was a stunning blow to the Axis. 
Japan’s rulers realised that Germany’s defeat would make their 
country’s position extremely difficult. All that remained for 
them was to hope that there would be a deterioration of 
relations between the USSR and the USA and that a conflict 
would break between them. 

Prime Minister Koiso declared on July 23, 1944 that “in order 
to achieve the common war aims Japan would continue to 
strengthen her relations with Germany” .* Subsequently, despite 
Germany’s smashing strategic reverses, the Japanese Govern- 
ment continued underscoring its fealty to the Japanese-German 
military alliance. In January 1945 Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
told the 86th session of the Diet that the Japanese Government 
intended to continue war together with its allies to the end 
whatever the cost. It was only on May 15 and 18, 1945, a few 
days after Germany’s surrender, that the Japanese Government 
officially declared that the triple alliance of September 27, 1940 
and Japan’s other agreements with Germany and Italy were null 
and void.** 

In 1944-1945 the Japanese Government kept up its attempts to 
use the East Asian bloc to reinforce its military effort. In April 
1945 it convened a conference of governments of that bloc with 
the purpose of enlisting their direct participation in the 
hostilities against the Allies. However, in face of the swift 
spread of anti-Japanese feeling, the growth of the liberation 
movement and the Allied offensive, the steps to strengthen the 
East Asian bloc could not tangibly help the Japanese warlords. 

In the autumn of 1944 influential groups in Japan’s ruling elite 
decided to begin secret negotiations with the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government. In October 1944 Prince Konoye’s brother Baron 
Tadamaro Miyagawa went to Shanghai for unofficial talks.*** 
But in a situation witnessing an overall worsening of Japan’s 
strategic position, nothing came of the backstage efforts of the 
Japanese ruling circles to conclude a separate peace with China. 

The Koiso Government’s attempt to sign a peace treaty with 
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China in March 1945 through talks in Tokyo with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s representative Miao Pin likewise ended in failure 
largely on account of the negative attitude adopted by the 
Supreme Council for the Direction of the War to the terms laid 
down by the Chinese Government.* 

While declaring their determination to continue the war “to 
the end”, the Koiso Government and then the Cabinet headed 
by Suzuki conducted backstage manipulations in order to clear 
the way for a compromise peace treaty with the USA and 
Britain. Thus, in September 1944 Vice Premier Admiral 
Mitsumasa Yonai gave Rear Admiral Sokichi Takagi the 
assignment of secretly studying the possibilities and terms fora 
peace treaty.** Meanwhile, Prince Konoye’s group made an 
attempt to contact the British Government through the Swedish 
Ambassador in Tokyo Widar Bagge. In March 1945, when the 
strategic situation was rapidly worsening for Japan, Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu, acting on behalf of the Government, 
requested Bagge to help organise talks between the Allied 
powers and Japan. Upon returning to Stockholm in April 1945 
Bagge forwarded Japan’s peace terms to the US Minister in 
Sweden Herschel V. Johnson (among these terms was the 
stipulation that Japan would retain possession of Korea and 
Taiwan). After Germany’s surrender in May 1945 the Supreme 
Council for the Direction of the War decided to end the war 
speedily on terms acceptable to Japan.*** The Suzuki Govern- 
ment tried to carry out this decision through the mediation of 
the Pope and the governments of Switzerland, Sweden and 
Finland. 

On June 18, 1945 the Supreme Council instructed the Foreign 
Minister to offer peace “through the mediation of a third power, 
the USSR preferably” on condition the monarchy was pre- 
served ,.**** 

The Japanese Foreign Ministry made several attempts to 
enter into negotiations with the USA through Soviet mediation. 
Japanese diplomacy pursued the aim of disuniting the anti- 
fascist coalition and driving a wedge between the Soviet Union 
and its allies, the USA and Britain.***** 

However, all the attempts to undermine the anti-fascist 
coalition from within and bring the Soviet Union into collision 

* Robert J. C. Butow, Japan’s Decision to Surrender, Stanford, 
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with the USA and Britain ended in failure. Japanese diplomacy 
laboured in vain to sign a peace treaty with China, strengthen 
Japan’s alliance with the puppet regimes in the conquered 
countries, and incline the USA and Britain to agree to a 
compromise peace or the USSR to undertake mediation. 

As a result of total militarisation the numerical strength of 
Japan’s Armed Forces was almost doubled in the period from 
the beginning of 1944 to August 1945. At the end of 1943 they 
numbered 3,800,000 effectives, while by August 1945 their 
strength had been increased to nearly 7,200,000 effectives.* 

The land forces were increased from 3,100,000 to 5,550,000 
men. By August 1945 this gave the Japanese Command 173 
infantry and four armoured divisions, and 88 infantry and six 
armoured brigades.** The armaments of the Japanese Army at 
the beginning of 1945 included over 20,000 pieces of artillery, 
3,000 tanks and nearly 5,500 aircraft. 

Despite heavy losses (412 ships were sunk and 383 were 
built), the Japanese Navy was still a force to be reckoned with. 
At the beginning of 1945 it had 480 warships, including four 
battleships, six aircraft-carriers, 11 cruisers, six seaplane- 
carriers and submarine mother-ships, 39 destroyers, 59 sub- 
marines and 100 escort vessels,*** and also a large number of 
shinyo-type suicide boats and human torpedoes (kaiten). 

Functioning in Japan proper by August 1945 were the 
headquarters of the Ist and 2nd combined armies consisting of 
six territorial armies (57 infantry and two armoured divisions). 
Forces totalling over 2,300,000 men**** and having over 5,000 
aircraft prepared to defend Japan against invasion, The 
Japanese Command planned that by the end of 1945 it would 
have 3,000 suicide boats and human torpedoes, and a huge 
Civilian Volunteer Corps. 

Most of the Armed Forces had been trained and ideologically 
indoctrinated and their morale was relatively high. The most 
reliable section—the officers, NCOs and most of the privates 
between the ages of 20 and 30—had been brainwashed by the 
military propaganda machine in the course of many years. 

Morale was relatively low among a considerable section of 
privates of the older age groups who had been conscripted in 
1944-1945, recently torn away from their families and jobs and 
less subjected to the influence of propaganda. 
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But by and large, Japan’s Armed Forces were combatworthy, 
and this gave the Japanese Command the possibility of dragging 
out the war against the USA and Britain. 

Most of the Civilian Volunteer Corps, particularly youths 
between the ages of 16 to 18, had been trained and brainwashed 
before being called up and under certain circumstances could be 
depended on to carry out orders blindly. Thousands of 
brainwashed youths joined the kamikaze. 

However, a substantial section of the volunteers, chiefly 
workers and intellectuals, were against the war and some of 
them secretly agitated for its cessation. 

Apprised of the anti-war feeling in the Volunteer Corps, the 
Government hesitated to provide it with arms, fearing that these 
arms might be used in revolutionary actions. 

Thus, the failure of Japan’s official policy became ever more 
manifest in 1944-1945 in the process of militarisation. The 
measures in internal and foreign policy, in the economy and in 
propaganda steadily lost their effectiveness. 

The Soviet Army’s decisive victories over the German forces 
were the chief factor behind the crisis of the Japanese 
military-fascist regime’s predatory policies. These victories 
predetermined the defeat of the fascist bloc and the collapse of 
the strategic plans of Japan’s top military and political leaders. 

On orders from the US Government an atomic bomb was 
dropped on the city of Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. This 
barbarous, inhuman act took a toll of 200,000 lives.* But it did 
not affect Japan’s military potential and did not force the 
Japanese Government to accept the terms of the Potsdam 
Declaration.** 


c) Defeat of Militarist Japan 


On August 8, 1945 the Soviet Government informed the 
Japanese Ambassador in Moscow that as from the next day the 
USSR would consider itself to be in a state of war with Japan. In 
the pertinent Statement of the Soviet Government it was 
declared that the USSR had subscribed to the Potsdam 
Declaration of the USA, Britain and China of July 26, 1945, 
which demanded Japan’s unconditional surrender, and that true 
to its Allied obligations the USSR was entering the war against 
Japan. “The Soviet Government,” the Statement said, “consid- 
ers that this policy is the only means that can hasten peace, 
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deliver the peoples from further sacrifice and suffering and give 
the Japanese people the possibility of avoiding the dangers and 
destruction that were experienced by Germany after her refusal 
to surrender unconditionally.”* 

In the early hours of August 9, 1945 the Soviet Armed Forces 
went into action. On the very first day the main forces of the 
Trans-Baikal Front advanced 50 kilometres, while mobile units 
advanced 150 kilometres. The Ist and 2nd Far Eastern fronts 
likewise penetrated deep into Japanese-held territory. 

The USSR’s entry into the war against Japan and the 
successful advance of the Soviet forces were the main factor 
hastening the Japanese Government’s adoption of the decision 
to surrender unconditionally. 

On the day the Soviet Union declared war Prime Minister 
Suzuki told the Supreme Council: “The Soviet Union’s entry 
into the war this morning places us finally in a hopeless position 
and makes it impossible to continue the war” .** 

It was thus obvious that with the Soviet Union in the war 
Japan’s surrender was a question of the immediate future. In 
this situation the ruling circles of the USA decided on another 
fearful crime: the second atomic bomb was dropped, this time 
on Nagasaki, where it carried away the lives of 120,000 
civilians.*** The savage atomic bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was ordered by US President Harry S. Truman after 
consultation with the specially-formed Interim Committee and 
the Government of Britain,**** despite the fact that there was 
no need for it. In 1960 General Douglas MacArthur admitted 
that there had been no military necessity for using atomic 
bombs in 1945.***** 

The atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, wrote 
William Z. Foster, then Chairman of the Communist Party of 
the USA, was a notification by Wall Street of its intention to use 
that terrible weapon as a means of ruling the post-war world. 
The atomic bomb, he noted, was intended more for the Soviet 
Union than for Japan.****** 

On August 9 through 14, with the participation of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Army and the support of the 
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Pacific Fleet and the Amur Flotilla, the 1st and 2nd Far Eastern 
and Trans-Baikal fronts broke through the Japanese defences, 
fragmented the Kwantung Army and inflicted heavy losses on 
it.* This successful advance by the Soviet Army in Manchuria 
strengthened the hand of the group in the Japanese Government 
that was insisting on the acceptance of the Potsdam terms. An 
Imperial Conference attended by all the Ministers was held on 
August 14, 1945. The majority, backed by the Emperor, spoke 
in favour of unconditional surrender. 

Despite the Imperial rescript and the termination of the war, 
the Japanese forces continued the hostilities against the Soviet 
Army. In this connection the Soviet General Staff issued the 
following Statement: 

“1. The Japanese Emperor’s communication of August 14 on 
Japan’s surrender is only a general declaration of unconditional 
surrender. No order has yet been given to the Armed Forces to 
cease hostilities and they are continuing their resistance. 

“Hence there has as yet been no actual surrender of Japan’s 
Armed Forces. 

“2. The Japanese Armed Forces may be regarded as having 
surrendered only when the Japanese Emperor orders them to 
cease hostilities and lay down their arms and when that order is 
carried out. 

“3. In view of the aforesaid, the Armed Forces of the Soviet 
Union in the Far East will continue their offensive operations 
against Japan.** 

The resistance put up by the Japanese forces to the Soviet 
Army despite Japan’s acceptance of the Allied terms on 
unconditional surrender reflected the efforts of the most 
extremist military-fascist circles in Japan to continue the war. 

In the night of August 14-15 a group of “young officers” 
headed by Hatanaka killed General Mori, commander of the 
Imperial Guards Division, fabricated Division Order No. 584 
and sent it by messenger to the commanders of various units. 
This order instructed the commanders to “uphold the Emperor 
to safeguard our country”, to which end “Infantry 1 will occupy 
the Palace and safeguard same. A company of soldiers will 
occupy the Tokyo Broadcasting Station’’.*** 

Using units of the Imperial Guards Division the conspirators 
took over the Imperial Palace and made an attempt to find the 
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recording of Hirohito’s surrender speech in order to destroy it. 
This venture failed. They planned to kill the Prime Minister 
Kantaro Suzuki, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal Marquis 
Koichi Kido and the President of the Privy Council Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma but were unable to find them. 

When it became obvious that the putsch did not have the 
support of the troops and the population, its inspirer War 
Minister General Korechika Anami committed hara-kiri. In the 
morning General Shizuichi Tanaka, commander of the Eastern 
District Army, persuaded the officers and troops to return to 
their barracks. Four of the officers behind the mutiny in one of 
the regiments committed suicide, and the other conspirators 
were arrested by the gendarmerie.* But even after Hirohito 
spoke over the radio the Kwantung Army did not cease 
hostilities. On August 16 the Emperor sent Prince Takeda to 
Changchun to explain to the Kwantung Army Command that he 
had decided on surrender without compulsion. On August 17 the 
Emperor issued a rescript ordering a cease-fire. “The Soviet 
Union,” the rescript stated, “has now entered the war and in 
view of the state of affairs both here and abroad, we feel that 
the prolongation of the struggle will merely serve to further the 
evil and may eventually result in the loss of the very foundation 
on which our Empire exists.”** Until August 24 groups of 
officers continued their efforts to block the Government’s 
fulfilment of the surrender terms. The Suzuki Government and, 
from August 17 onwards, the Cabinet headed by Prince 
Higashikuni took steps to prevent revolutionary action by the 
people under the leadership of the progressive parties, particu- 
larly the Communist Party, which now came into the open. At 
the same time, the Government acted against extremist 
elements, fearing that they might disrupt the terms of the 
surrender and jeopardise the monarchy’s existence. 

The political situation in Japan was decisively influenced by 
the swift defeat of the Japanese forces in Manchuria, North 
China, South Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands at the hands of the 
Soviet Army. “In the course of 23 days’ uninterrupted fighting 
the enemy lost 677,000 officers and men, of whom 84,000 were 
killed. Our units seized large quantities of arms. The Trans- 
Baikal and Ist Far Eastern fronts alone captured 3,700 pieces of 
artillery, mortars and grenade-throwers, 600 tanks, 861 aircraft, 
12,000 machine-guns and over 2,000 trucks. The 2nd Far 


* Hiroshi Shimomura. Shusenki, Tokyo, 1949. pp. 165-66. 
** Lester Brooks, op. cit., p. 368. 











Eastern Front and the Amur Flotilla captured all the ships of the 
Sungari River Flotilla.”* 

Japan signed the instruments of unconditional surrender on 
September 2, 1945. 

During the war against Japan many prominent Allied military 
leaders acknowledged the Soviet Union’s key role in hastening 
the defeat and surrender of militarist Japan. For example, 
Major-General Claire Chennault, who commanded the US Air 
Force in China, told a New York Times correspondent: 
“Russia’s entry into the Japanese war was the decisive factor in 
speeding its end and would have been so even if no atomic 
bombs had been dropped....” He added that “their (Soviet 
armies’ — Ed.) swift stroke completed the circle around Japan 
that brought the nation to its knees”.** 

After the Second World War ruling circles in the Western 
countries made every effort to belittle the role played by the 
Soviet Union in defeating Japan. The US Department of State, 
for example, asserted in the draft of a peace treaty with Japan 
that the Soviet Union had been in the war against Japan for 
“only six days”. This assertion was refuted by the Soviet Union 
in a Note to the USA. “First,” the Note stated, “the Soviet 
Union entered the war against Japan exactly on schedule as had 
been stipulated at the Yalta Conference, without any delay 
whatever. Second, the Soviet Army fought bloody battles with 
the Japanese forces not for six days but for a month: the 
Kwantung Army continued resisting despite the Imperial 
rescript of surrender. Third, in Manchuria the Soviet Army 
crushed 22 Japanese divisions, the main forces of the Kwantung 
Army, taking almost 600,000 prisoners. Fourth, Japan surren- 
dered only after the first decisive blow by the Soviet forces at 
the Kwantung Army. Fifth, in the course of 1941-1945, before it 
entered the war against Japan, the USSR had maintained up to 
40 divisions on its frontiers with Manchuria and pinned down 
the entire Kwantung Army, thereby facilitating the operations 
conducted by China and the USA in the war against the 
Japanese militarists.” *** 

The outcome of the Second World War was decided on the 
Soviet-German front, where the main forces of the fascist bloc 
were concentrated. In that war the Soviet Army destroyed, 
captured or routed 506.5 German divisions. In addition, it 


* Velikaya Otechestvennaya voina Sovetskogo Soyuza 1941-1945, Kratkaya 
istoriya, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1970, p. 553. 
** The New York Times, August 15, 1945. 
*** Pravda, June 11, 1951. 
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smashed 100 divisions of Germany’s satellites. Most of the 
enemy air strength was also destroyed on the Soviet-German 
front.* 

The Japanese leaders were aware that the fighting on the 
Soviet-German front would decide the war. They believed in 
nazi Germany’s strength and underestimated the might of the 
USSR and therefore pinned their hopes on the nazi Wehrmacht. 

Their belief that the Soviet Union would be quickly defeated 
and that this would be followed by Britain’s surrender induced 
them to plan a war against the USSR, the USA and Britain at a 
time when Japan was involved in a war with China. 

The Soviet victories at Stalingrad, Kursk and elsewhere 
directly influenced the entire course of the Second World War, 
including the fighting in the Pacific. Japanese researchers have 
correctly noted that the Soviet victory in the Battle of Stalingrad 
was a “heavy blow not only to Germany but also to Japan and 
Italy ... it made possible MacArthur’s return to the Philippines 
from where he had fled to Australia pursued by the Japanese 
Army”.** 

By breaking the backbone of Germany and her satellites and 
achieving a fundamental! turn on the Soviet-German front in 
1943 the USSR created the conditions for the victory of the 
anti-fascist coalition. 

The fact that the Soviet Union had diverted to itself the main 
forces of Germany and her satellites in Europe and the huge 
Kwantung Army in the Far East gave the USA and Britain in 
1942-1943 the possibility of recovering from their defeats in the 
Pacific theatre and building up the forces for an offensive. 

At the close of 1941 and the beginning of 1942 almost half of 
Japan’s land forces and nearly one-third of her air strength were 
in Manchuria and Korea. On January 1, 1942 the Kwantung 
Army had 1,100,000 effectives and the Japanese forces in 
Korea numbered 135,000 men. 

Japan’s plans for invading the USSR and the concentration of 
nearly half of her ground forces on the Soviet frontier prevented 
the Japanese Command from allotting the land forces to 
continue the offensive in the south and overrun New Zealand, 
Australia, India and other countries. 

The building of powerful! fortifications in Manchuria and 
Korea reduced the possibilities of building fortifications on the 
Pacific islands and in Southeast Asia. This facilitated the 


* Velikaya Otechestvennaya voina..., p. 567. 
** Taiheiyo senso shi, Vol. 4, p. fl. 
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offensive operations of the US and British forces and also of the 
liberation forces in the countries occupied by Japan. 

The Soviet Union extended massive assistance to the Chinese 
people and their armed forces, particularly the 8th and the 4th 
New People’s Liberation armies, sending arms, military equip- 
ment, uniforms and food, training military experts and so on. 
This created the conditions for active operations by the Chinese 
forces against the aggressors. In 1941-1945 the Japanese 
Command had to maintain up to 29 divisions, 24 separate 
brigades and nearly 660 combat aircraft for the conduct of the 
war in China.* 

The Soviet Army’s victories at Moscow, Stalingrad and 
Kursk, and the defeat of nazi Germany stirred the Chinese, 
Korean, Vietnamese and other peoples to fight for liberation 
and fostered the mass movement for the expulsion of the 
Japanese invaders. 

With its strategic plans counting on the defeat of the Soviet 
Union, the gunbatsu had plunged Japan into a war against the 
USA and Britain at a time when Germany was holding the 
initiative on the Eastern Front. The USSR’s victory over nazi 
Germany spelled out the collapse of these plans and Japan’s 
defeat. 

By smashing the main ground forces of the fascist coalition, 
including the Kwantung Army, and destroying most of that 
coalition’s air strength, the Soviet Union made the decisive 
contribution to the defeat of imperialist Japan and the liberation 
of the peoples of East Asia and the South Seas, including the 
Japanese people, from militarist tyranny. 


* Vtoraya mirovaya voina 1939-1945. Voenno-istorichesky ocherk, pp. 355, 
529, 763-64. 








Chapter Six 


JAPAN UNDER OCCUPATION 
(1945-1952) 


1. After the Surrender 


Japan’s defeat in the Second World War was more than a 
military catastrophe. It was a heavy blow to the socio-political 
system in that country, to the ideology and policy of militarism, 
hitting monopoly capital, which was the mainstay of militarism. 
The defeat deprived the monopolies of overseas markets and 
sources of raw material. It seriously undermined the economic 
might and political influence of the zaibatsu and of the 
landowner and military-bureaucratic circles. 

Moreover, the prestige of the monarchy, the foundation of 
the state system in Japan, declined considerably. The esteem in 
which the Army and Navy had been held took a downward 
plunge and the myth of their invincibility was exploded. These 
developments led to the swift upsurge of political activity by the 
Japanese working people, who demanded a fundamental 
reorganisation of the country’s socio-political system. 

The ruling classes were losing the hope that they would 
withstand the fury of the people. With American troops landing 
in Japan, they turned for protection to the US military and 
monopolies. “On September 2, immediately after the surrender 
was signed,” write Seijiro Usami and other Japanese historians, 
“the Privy Council had a sitting at which it was decided to 
pursue a policy that would win the benevolent attitude of the 
USA.”"* 

Japan’s rulers had sought the good will of Washington and the 
US Army Command long before the surrender. They had 
Maintained secret contacts and tried to reach agreement on a 
compromise peace on mutually acceptable terms.** These 
attempts failed. But after the surrender the Japanese militarists 
reactivated their efforts gambling on the anti-Soviet feelings of 
the reactionaries in the USA and other countries. As we have 


* Seijiro Usami, Tokuro Eguchi, Shigeki Toyama, Shiro Nohara and 
Seijiro Mitsushima, Sumitsuin juyogiji oboegaku. 
** For details see Lester Brooks, op. cit. 
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already noted, despite the Imperial rescript of unconditional 
surrender and the cease-fire order,* the Kwantung Army 
resisted desperately for more than two weeks.** The militar- 
ists were forced to lay down their arms only after the Soviet 
forces had utterly smashed the strong Kwantung Army, which 
at the time of the surrender had over 780,000 effectives.*** 
However, the very fact that savage fighting was raging when 
hostilities had ceased on the other fronts was meant to show 
that Japan’s rulers intended to pursue an anti-Soviet policy even 
after the surrender in the hope of gaining the favour of the 
reactionaries in the USA in resolving post-war problems. 

Moreover, the US Command was apprehensive of the 
political tension in Japan, whose people were disgusted with the 
warlords and the other ruling circles. They could not fail to see 
that in Japan the industrial proletariat had grown during the war. 
As soon as the surrender was signed the trade union movement 
gathered momentum, the democratic organisations became 
active, and the Communist Party which had emerged from 
underground won growing political influence. Further, they 
knew that the Potsdam Declaration’s programme of fundamen- 
tal social and political reforms for Japan had the support of the 
mass of the Japanese people, who had suffered severe privation 
during the war and continued to experience enormous difficul- 
ties after the surrender.**** Of the 1,500,000 killed and missing, 
600,000 were civilians. A total of 8,800,000 people (or 12 per 
cent of the population) were left homeless.*****» Nearly 
2,000,000 demobilised soldiers returned to the countryside, 
many bringing with them a consuming loathing for war. These 
same men, who had only recently buttressed Japanese reaction 
and militarism, headed the democratic movement in the 
countyside. 

Developments outside Japan also gave the US and Japanese 
reactionaries cause for alarm: an unremitting struggle for 
national liberation, which was threatening to destroy the entire 
colonial system, was unfolding in the former colonies in Asia. In 
China, Korea and Vietnam, this struggle was headed by the 
Communist parties. The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was 

* On instructions from the Emperor this order was delivered, on the 
same day that it was issued, to the various front commanders by princes 
belonging to the Imperial family. 

** Vsemirnaya istoriya, Vol. 10, p. 544; Final, Moscow, 1969, pp. 
176-339, 348. 

*** Saburo Hayashi, The Japanese Army in the Pacific War (Russian 
translation), Moscow, 1964. According to Soviet data, the Kwantung Army had 
nearly 1,000,000 effectives (Final, p. 345). 

**** Nihon no-rodoundo, Tokyo, 1964. 
*ee4* Seijiro Usami et al., op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 243. 
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proclaimed on August 23, 1945. Indonesia—an Anglo-Dutch 
colony with a population of 70 million— proclaimed herself a 
republic on August 15. Meanwhile, the fascist regime in 
Thailand was overthrown and the liberation movement in 
Burma, India and other Eastern countries was gathering 
momentum.* These developments unquestionably exercised a 
strong influence on the situation in Japan, where they fostered 
the rapid growth of anti-militarist, democratic trends. 

In this complex situation the Japanese ruling circles and the 
political leadership in Washington took energetic steps to 
prevent the collapse of the militarist regime in Japan. With 
American support the monopolies began strengthening their 
position. This was facilitated by a number of objective 
circumstances. 

First, the occupation of Japan (as distinct from the occupa- 
tion of Germany and Italy) began not in the course of hostilities 
but only two weeks after that country had accepted the terms of 
surrender. The time before the landing of American forces was 
used to the utmost by the leading reactionary and militarist 
circles to prepare for the occupation and safeguard the reserves 
of militarism with the view to activating it in the future. Secret 
archives were destroyed, and large quantities of military and 
critical equipment were hidden in mountainous areas far from 
the large cities. 

Moreover, “this enabled the Japanese reactionaries to make 
some people believe that Japan was not defeated, that she had 
laid down arms by the will of the Emperor’** and not because 
she had been forced to surrender. The Japanese propaganda 
machine concentrated on saving the authority and prestige of 
the Emperor, claiming that at a difficult moment he had showna 
“benevolent regard for humanity”, and on trying to unite the 
militarist forces around the Emperor. 

Critical raw materials worth over 100,000 million yen (in 
prices prevailing in 1940) were distributed among the leading 
concerns prior to the landing of American forces in Japan. The 
Higashikuni Government that was in power from August 17 to 
October 6, 1945 had to ensure the peaceful occupation of Japan. 
Higashikuni was a prince of the royal family and had the 
complete trust of the military. The first act of his Government 
was to order the payment of large sums of money to the 


* V._ A. Avarin, Borba za Til hii okean, Moscow, 1952, pp. 430-54, 
A. M. Dubinsky, Osvoboditelnaya missiya Sovetskogo Soyuza na Dalnem 
Vostoke, Moscow, 1969, pp. 543-73. 

** Nihon-no-hyaku nen, Tokyo, 1967, pp. 333-35. 
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military-industrial concerns for military orders both fulfilled 
and unfulfilled. As a result, the emission of the Bank of Japan 
increased from 30,000 million yen on August 15 to 40,000 million 
yen at the end of the month,* while the zaibatsu obtained the 
post-war recovery funds for their economic strength and 
political power. Having received colossal revenues during the 
preparations for the war and during the war itself, they thus 
grew richer even on Japan’s defeat.** 

Second, the Japanese war-time state machine remained intact 
and continued to function under US control both during and 
after the surrender. 

The Cabinets of Prince Higashikuni, Baron Kijuro Shidehara, 
Shigeru Yoshida and others, that replaced one another, were 
composed of rabid reactionaries. In one way or another the 
members of these Cabinets had been responsible for the past 
policy of war and aggression and they did all they could to 
preserve the socio-political and economic basis of militarism, 
opposing even the limited democratic reforms that the US 
authorities had to enforce during the initial years of the 
occupation. Although these people had been compelled to admit 
Japan’s utter military defeat and unconditional surrender, they 
dreamed of a revival of militarism, with which they linked the 
future military and political might of Japanese imperialism in 
Asia. “Envisaging defeat,” the American historian Willard Price 
wrote in 1946, “Japan’s militarists were laying their bets on the 
long future. Japan was being conditioned to lose one conflict but 
to prepare for another— and another and another, for a hundred 
years if necessary, unti! Japan’s programme of conquest is 
fulfilled.” *** On the day the American landings began large 
posters appeared in the streets of Tokyo and other cities 
claiming that the surrender was merely an unpleasant episode 
that would be followed by preparations for victory in future. 
“Never has Great Nippon known defeat”, said one of these 
posters. “The present difficulty is but a stepping stone to the 
future. Rally around the Imperial Throne, fight...” **** 

The word “surrender” was deliberately omitted from the 
Emperor’s rescript of surrender of August 15, 1945. It explained 


* Seijiro Usami et al., op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 90. 

** “If the latter (the zaibatsu— Ed.) is permitted to control the restoration 
of Japan’s economy”, the American historian T. A. Bisson wrote shortly after 
the surrender, “His buddy, the ‘militarist’, will be found trotting at his heels 
again when the job is finished” (T. A. Bisson, op. cit., pp. VIII-1X). 

*** Willard Price. Key to Japan, New York, 1946, p. 286. 
**** Tbid., p. 285. 
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that Japan was laying down her arms mainly because of the 
Emperor’s desire to terminate the war, which, if continued, 
would “lead to the total extinction of human civilisation”. Some 
revenge-seeking propagandists asserted: “We have lost—but 
this is temporary. Japan’s mistake was lack of material strength 
and scientific knowledge and equipment. This mistake we must 
amend.” * 

Third, US occupation policy was instrumental in helping to 
preserve the foundations of the reactionary capitalist regime in 
Japan. The actions of the US occupation authorities under 
General MacArthur were in many ways inconsistent with the 
agreed aims of the Allied powers. 

Soon after his arrival in Tokyo MacArthur’s Chief-of-Staff 
Lieutenant-General Richard K. Sutherland announced that 
there would be no military occupation of Japan and that the 
affairs of the country would be administered by the Imperial 
Government under the friendly control of the American 
occupation authorities.** This statement showed that official 
Washington was prepared to work hand in glove with the 
reactionary forces in Japan and desired to find a common 
language with them. The soil for this had been prepared earlier. 
On July 5, 1945, while the war was still going on, another 
American scholar, Frederick S. Dunn, wrote, that a secret 
report was prepared by the Military Intelligence Division for the 
US War Department. Two major questions were raised in that 
report: 1) How could the military-political vacuum in the Far 
East be filled following the defeat of Japan? 2) How could the 
United States promote the internal unity of China? The 
conclusion offered in the report was that since China could not 
be strong and united under Chiang Kai-shek it was necessary 
that Japan should remain strong.*** The actions of the US 
Supreme Commander conformed with the instructions radioed 
to him from Washington of August 29. He was ordered to act in 
such a way as to ensure the formation and functioning, under all 
circumstances, of a Government supporting the aims of the 
USA. In the event differences arose between the principal 
Allied powers, the instructions said, the Supreme Commander 
was to pursue US policy.**** 

* Ibid., p. 289. 
** Japan's Prospect, Contributors Edward A. Ackerman, W. H. Cham- 
berlin et al, Cambridge (Mass.), 1946, p. 292. 
*** Ibid., p. 294; Frederick S. Dunn, Peace-making and the Settlement with 
Japan, Princeton, New Jersey, 1963, pp. 189-90. 
**** Seijiro Usami et al, op. cit., Vol. 5, pp. 87-88; James F. Brynes, 
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These instructions obviously clashed with the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration and other fundamental Allied documents 
on Japan. They empowered the Supreme Commander to ignore 
any decisions and actions that did not dovetail with US aims. 

There was no doubt about the nature of these aims. Their 
purport was that the unilateral occupation of Japan by the US 
Army was to be used to turn that country into a weapon of 
anti-Soviet and anti-communist policy and a springboard for the 
extension of US imperialist aggression in Asia.* 

MacArthur’s unilateral actions, which generated differences 
bet.veen the Allied powers on the question of Japan's further 
development, fitted in with the ambitions of the most double- 
dyed reactionaries in Japan. 

While taking these reactionaries under his wing and allowing 
them to administer Japan, MacArthur hesitated to vindicate 
them officially. In view of the general political situation in the 
Asian countries, a situation that was developing not in favour of 
the colonialists, Washington’s instructions to MacArthur were 
that in the initial period, at least, he should avoid aggravating 
relations with the USSR and other Allies. It was impossible to 
effect a volte-face in politics openly immediately after Japan’s 
defeat. This would have been denounced by world and 
American public opinion, which was demanding the strict 
punishment of the Japanese warlords, Japan’s total disarma- 
ment and the demolition of her military-industrial potential. 

For that reason Washington continued to assure the public 
that “Japan will be completely disarmed and demilitarised. The 
authority of the militarists and the influence of militarism will be 
totally eliminated from her political, economic and social life. 
Institutions expressive of the spirit of militarism and aggression 
will be vigorously suppressed”.** 

Besides, the proponents of Roosevelt’s policies still held a 
strong position among the US ruling circles and were insisting 
not only on Japan’s military but also on her economic 
disarmament, seeing in this a favourable opportunity for 
eliminating a dangerous rival to the USA in Asia. 

However, the voices of those who urged Japan’s complete 
demilitarisation were soon drowned in the USA by the cold war 
warriors. Inasmuch as the Soviet Union was consistently 
advocating Japan’s peaceful, democratic development, the 


* Japan Between East and West, New York, 1957, pp. 199-202; Y. P. 
Kuznets, Ot Perl-Kharbora do Potsdama, Moscow, 1970, pp. 312-13. 

** Documents on American Foreign Relations, July 1945-December 1946, 
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organisers of the cold war directed their efforts mainly toward 
discrediting Soviet policy. 

The proponents of a “soft approach” to Japan (John Foster 
Dulles, General MacArthur and many other US military and 
political leaders) argued that that country was no longer a threat 
to the USA, that the principal threat now came from the Soviet 
Union as the “bulwark of international communism”.* In this 
situation, they contended, Japan’s economic disarmament and 
her demilitarisation were inconsistent with the aims of US 
policy. 

Mark Gayn, who was accredited as a journalist to the 
Headquarters of the US occupation forces, wrote in his diary 
that during the very first few months of the occupation 
influential American military leaders opposed fundamental 
changes in Japan holding that “a conservative Japan is our best 
ally in the coming struggle with Russia”. In February 1946 one 
of the heads of the US military administration told Gayn: “Let’s 
not kid ourselves. We need a strong Japan, for one of these days 
we’ll have to face Russia, and we’ll need an ally. Japan is it.” 
Gayn commented that “the breaking up of the war machine has 
been a deceptive process”’.** 

This orientation toward supporting reactionary anti-socialist 
forces in the world for a struggle against the USSR became the 
pivot of US foreign policy. In a book entitled The Truman Era 
Isidor F. Stone wrote that virtually as soon as the war ended the 
USA adopted a strategy of blocking the growth of socialism, 
and subordinating foreign policy not only in Japan but also in 
Europe to that strategy. 

In Asia the overall political situation and the world-wide 
insistence on the uprooting of the remnants of fascism and 
militarism did not allow the reactionary forces in the USA to 
come out openly in support of the Japanese militarists. These 
forces concealed their designs with assurances of their desire 
for peace, democracy and progress. In view of this situation, in 
Japan they had to agree to certain democratic reforms. But as 
soon as the Japanese reactionaries gained strength, these 
reforms were cut short, while those that had been enforced 
were reconsidered in favour of the monopoly, revanchist 
circles. The contention of American and other bourgeois 
historians and politicians that the US occupation of Japan had 
achieved the aims of the Allied powers in that country, and that 
approximately until 1949, the USA had assiduously carried out 
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the decisions of the Allied powers and that only the “catas- 
trophe in China” had forced them to change their policy 
fundamentally and pursue the objective of turning Japan into a 
bridgehead against the “communist threat in Asia” thus does not 
conform to the facts. 

Actually, with the landing of US forces in Japan Washington 
was constantly concerned with preserving the reactionary 
foundations of the political regime in that country and keeping 
the economic basis intact for the subsequent restoration of 
Japan’s military potential. 

The victory of the revolution in China still further enhanced 
Japan’s role and significance in the eyes of the American 
military strategists and policy-makers. But this by no means 
signifies that prior to 1949 the US political and military 
authorities abided by the terms of the Potsdam Declaration and 
in their occupation policy helped to turn Japan into a 
peace-loving, democratic state. 

The turbulent developments in China, following the termina- 
tion of the Second World War, saw the evaporation of the 
USA’s hopes of using that country’s vast potential for its 
imperialist policy. From the standpoint of manageability, L. S. 
Kaplan, an American scholar, wrote at the time, China had long 
ago ceased being a strategic bridgehead. It was sooner a 
“strategic swamp”. It was a huge, disunited and poorly 
organised land populated by an impoverished and highly 
individualistic people. Although the US Government had 
constantly stressed the importance of American interests in 
China, Kaplan noted, after 1946 and in subsequent years this 
expression was used in a context in which it lost its initial 
significance. 

At a press conference in Tokyo in November 1945 the former 
US Ambassador in China Clarence E. Gauss and a high official 
of the US State Department John C. Vincent declared that 
despite the war-time destruction Japan was far ahead of China 
industrially and that the latter country would not replace Japan 
even after many years. 

In Washington there was in fact no discord over whether 
China or Japan should become the US strategic bridgehead in 
Asia. China was extremely important to the US monopolies as a 
large market and sphere of investment. Japan was no less 
important as a military and political bridgehead, and the most 
vigorous measures were taken by the USA to strengthen it. 

This is attested to by the activities in China in the summer of 
1947 of a mission headed by General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
whose assignment was to “tie in the policy in China” with the 
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course towards the remilitarisation of Japan. “The Wedemeyer 
Mission aimed to compel the Chiang Kai-shek clique to agree: 
a) to reduce and then cancel the reparations from Japan; b) to 
draw up and sign a peace treaty with Japan on terms dictated by 
the USA; c) to restore the largest Japanese monopolies (the 
zaibatsu) and the Japanese Army; d) to export Chinese raw 
materials for the Japanese industry and open the Chinese 
market for Japanese manufactured goods in order to settle the 
problem of Japanese competition in the world market at China’s 
expense.” * As early as September 1947 Chiang Kai-shek halted 
the campaign against Japan’s remilitarisation. At the same time 
a mission was sent to China by MacArthur to study the Chinese 
resources that could be used for the restoration of Japan’s war 
industry.** As regards MacArthur himself, who was directing 
the practical implementation of the US occupation policy, he 
firmly believed from the very outset that “Japan has replaced 
China as the pivot of our policy for Asia”. He held that the 
victory over Japan “has given us an opportunity to solidify our 
strategic position, with Japan as our new springboard and the 
Philippines as the rear base”.*** 

Needless to say, in order to turn Japan into such a 
springboard it was planned not simply to preserve her military 
potential and her officers’ corps. The USA needed a Japan that 
was not only armed but obedient, that would be interested in 
pursuing a joint imperialist policy in Asia, for which she would 
be prepared to waive much of her national sovereignty. 

In working toward that objective the US ruling circles were 
aware that the Japanese reactionaries and militarists were 
experienced and astute, that they had preserved much of their 
strength and regarded their defeat as a “mistake” and an 
“episode in a hundred years’ war”. In the USA they could not 
fail to know that given a favourable concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, revived Japanese bellicose militarism could begin 
everything from the beginning. Hanson Baldwin, military 
analyst of The New York Times, wrote that it might have been 
better for world peace had the war in the Pacific continued until 
the Japanese Army had been convinced finally and completely 
of defeat.**** 

The war ended with Japan’s defeat, but the acute contradic- 
tions that had precipitated the collision between two imperialist 
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vultures were not settled. To use Lenin’s words, the “stubborn 
struggle ... between Japan and America”, over the possession of 
the Pacific and its seaboards, “going on for many decades” * 
could re-erupt with renewed vigour after Japanese militarism 
had recovered from its total defeat and gathered strength for a 
“new spurt”. 

Taking this possibility into account, US imperialism did its 
utmost to use the favourable post-war situation to occupy the 
dominant military, political and economic positions in Asia and 
in Japan herself. The USA occupied or took over control of 
many of the territories that were formerly part of or dependent 
on Japan (Okinawa, Taiwan, Micronesia and so on), building 
naval bases and stationing troops there. US capitalism pounced 
on the markets and the economy of the Asian countries. It 
gained control of the raw material sources of the Japanese 
industry and the markets for Japanese manufactured goods. The 
USA went to all lengths to harness Japan’s economy and foreign 
trade to its own economy in order to have the possibility of 
exercising the guiding influence. 

The military alliance between the USA and Japan, writes 
Edwin O. Reischauer, is very important, but more important is 
the fact that Japan’s economy is overwhelmingly aligned with 
that of the USA and that nine-tenths of her trade is with the 
Western countries, the USA inparticular.** Therefore, although 
the US occupation policy was “soft and condescending” toward 
Japan’s ruling circles—the monopolies and the military —it 
nonetheless took into account the existence of unresolved (and, 
essentially, unresolvable) contradictions between the two 
countries and made provision for strong measures not only to 
render a potentially dangerous adversary harmless but to reduce 
him to the status of a junior partner in the pillaging of Asia. 

Thus, while establishing “business contacts” with the Japan- 
ese circles responsible for the war, the USA sought to ensure 
itself firm control of that country in the future. In effect, this 
was the objective of the occupation authorities, to whose 
attainment they subordinated Japan’s disarmament, the de- 
mobilisation of the Armed Forces, the dissolution of the 
monopolies, the punishment of the war criminals and even some 
of the democratic reforms. 

On the other hand, the US authorities had to take into 
consideration the fact that world and American public opinion 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 31, p. 465. ; 
** Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States and Japan, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1965, p. 331. 
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was insisting on Japan’s complete demilitarisation and demo- 
cratisation. In the USA and the Asian countries they were well 
aware that their security might be seriously jeopardised by any 
revival of the ideas of racism and militarism that had been 
drummed into the minds of the Japanese people for centuries on 
end. “The Japanese,” wrote Joseph G. Grew, a former US 
Ambassador in Japan, “have preached the racialism of their 
own utter superiority to the rest of mankind, and have also 
preached the racialism of all Asia against the Western 
peoples.” * But they were as brutal in their treatment of their 
Asian neighbours as the Germans were of the Jews and that 
earned them many enemies in Asia. The people were demanding 
the uprooting of racism and militarism in Japan. Moreover, the 
USA could not entirely ignore basic international treaties and 
agreements (the decisions of the Cairo and Crimea conferences, 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, the decisions of the 
Moscow Conference and other documents defining the aims and 
methods of Allied occupation policy), which bore the signature 
of the US Government. The significance of these factors in the 
policy of the occupation authorities in Japan was reinforced by 
the uncompromising, principled stand of the Soviet Union, 
which demanded the consistent implementation of agreed Allied 
decisions envisaging Japan’s conversion into a peace-loving, 
democratic state. The Allied organs—the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion (in Washington) and the Allied Council for Japan (in 
Tokyo)~—— became the scene of a sharp political struggle between 
the Soviet Union and the USA. American diplomacy sought to 
use these organs to enhance the USA’s prestige and authority in 
Japan and camouflage the true aims of its policy. In United 
States Foreign Policy 1945-1955 this policy in Japan up to the 
years 1948-1949 is characterised as “ambiguous” .** 


2. General MacArthur: 
“In My Opinion This is Unacceptable” 


The Soviet Union pressed for the undeviating and consistent 
implementation of the joint decisions of the Allied powers on 
the uprooting of militarism in Japan and on turning Japan into a 
peace-loving, democratic country. Having made an outstanding 
contribution to the victory over militarist Japan, the Soviet 
Union felt that it was necessary to create an effective 


* Joseph G. Grew, Report from Tokyo, London, 1943, p. 80. 
** W. Reitzel, M. Kaplan, C. Coblenz, op. cit., p. 175. 
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occupation mechanism in which all the victor-countries were 
represented and which would not only be able to draw up and 
offer advice and recommendations to the occupation authorities 
on concrete questions of occupation policy but would have the 
possibility of making sure that its advice and recommendations 
were carried out. 

A totally different stand was taken on this question by the US 
ruling circles, who, as we have already noted, were pursuing in 
Japan their own imperialist aims that in many ways clashed with 
the purposes that had been agreed upon by the Allied powers. 

On August 18, 1945 the US Government rejected the Soviet 
Union’s proposal that Soviet troops should participate in the 
occupation of Japan (the northern half of Hokkaido).* The 
reason for this rejection was that the USA regarded the 
unilateral occupation of Japan as indispensable to the attain- 
ment of its imperialist aims and was resolved to maintain its 
position as the sole occupying power (of all the other 
victor-powers, Britain was the only country to send to Japan 
tiny contingents that occupied a small sector of Honshu Island 
in the vicinity of Kure and Hiroshima and remained there until 
the close of May 1945). 

The Soviet Union made vigorous efforts to ensure the 
effective attainment of the aims of the Allied occupation of 
Japan. In September 1945 at the London sitting of the Foreign 
Ministers Council (USSR, USA, Britain, France and China), 
that had been set up in accordance with a decision of the 
Potsdam Conference (July 17-August 2, 1945), the Soviet 
delegation suggested the formation of a Control Council for 
Japan (consisting of representatives of the USA, Britain, the 
USSR and China) and the discussion of the question of a joint 
occupation policy in Japan. In addition, taking into account the 
importance of the tasks confronting the Allied powers in that 
country and also the fact that these tasks could be carried out 
only through the co-ordinated actions of the USA and the 
USSR, the Soviet delegation handed to the US Secretary of 
States James F. Brynes a Soviet Government proposal for the 
conclusion of the Soviet-US treaty of alliance against any 
possible revival of aggression by Japan. “The Soviet Govern- 
ment,” the proposal stated, “is seriously concerned over this 
question, especially in view of the terms of the surrender that 
are at present being enforced relative to Japan, inasmuch as 


* Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR and the Presidents of the USA and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
During the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1957, p. 267. 
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they allow for the possibility of future aggression by Japan.” * 

The Soviet proposals evoked a negative response from the 
US delegation. Byrnes declared that he had no authority to 
discuss the question of a Soviet-US treaty,** while as regards 
the institution of a Control Council for Japan the USA desired 
to set up a commission with advisory functions that would 
consist of representatives of the USA, the USSR, Britain, 
China, France, the Philippines, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land and the Netherlands, and have its headquarters in 
Washington. 

In October 1945, in order to confront the USSR with a fait 
accompli, the US State Department announced the formation in 
Washington of a Far Eastern Advisory Commission consisting 
of the above-named countries. Its function was reduced to 
“advising” the Supreme Commander, who could ignore its 
advice. 

The Soviet stand was that the institution of the Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington should be preceded by the creation 
of an Allied Council for Japan with contro] functions. In a 
Soviet Note of November 12, 1945 it was stated: “... The 
Government of the USA evidently wishes to preserve, basically 
without change, all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
Supreme Commander in August and September, when he set up 
and changed the regime relative to Japan and formed and 
disbanded the Japanese Government at his own discretion 
without the knowledge of the Allied representatives in Japan. 
The Soviet Government cannot agree with this conception for 
... a new situation has arisen and there are new problems of a 
political, economic, cultural, administrative and financial 
character which cannot be properly resolved by a simplified, 
purely military approach to the matter and without the existence 
of a control body.” *** 

The discussion of the question of setting up an Allied control 
mechanism for Japan was continued at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Moscow in December 1945. The USA’s persis- 
tence in virtually barring the Allied countries from participation 
in the charting of occupation policy and controlling its 
fulfilment evoked protests not only from the USSR but also 
from other countries that had contributed to the defeat of 


* Soviet Foreign Policy Archives, Archive 06, Folio 54, File 678, p. 74. 

** The American reply, which was in effect negative, was received only in 

March 1946 (Soviet Foreign Policy Archives, Archive 0146, Folio 279, File 2, pp. 
55-60). 

*** Soviet Foreign Policy Archives, Archive 06, Folio 58, File 748, pp. 
101-03. 
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militarist Japan. At the time the world press, including the 
American press, carried many articles sharply criticising the 
egotistical attitude of the USA. This put the hawks in 
Washington in a difficult position. In the long run the US 
delegation had to agree to the disbandment of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission and to the creation of two new 
bodies—the Far Eastern Commission (composed of 11 coun- 
tries—the USSR, the USA, Britain, China, France, India, the 
Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines) with headquarters in Washington, and the Allied Council 
for Japan (composed of the USSR, the USA, China and Britain, 
and representing also Australia, New Zealand and India)—in 
Tokyo. 

The Far Eastern Commission’s function was “to formulate 
the policies, principles and standards in conformity with which 
the fulfilment by Japan of its obligations under the terms of 
surrender may be accomplished”. Its decisions were to be 
adopted by a majority vote, that had to include the votes of the 
USSR, the USA, Britain and China (principle of unanimity 
among the Great Powers). The US Government’s directives to 
the Allied Supreme Commander in Japan had to conform with 
the policy laid down by the Far Eastern Commission, while the 
directives on major issues—amendments in the Constitution, 
questions relating to control, change of Government, and so 
on—could be issued only with its agreement*. 

On the other hand, the Allied Council for Japan received what 
amounted to only advisory functions, and it was stipulated that 
the Supreme Commander would consult with the Council “in 
advance of the issuance of orders on matters of substance”’.** 

The decisions of the Foreign Ministers Council sitting in 
Moscow were in the nature of a compromise, but the firm stand 
of the Soviet Union, which insisted on the implementation of 
the principles for a democratic post-war settlement, yielded 
results: the USA had to make concessions on important 
questions of Allied policy in Japan. 

The Moscow sitting’s decisions evoked the dissatisfaction of 
the proponents of a “positions of strength” policy toward the 
USSR—in both Washington and Tokyo. On January 1, 1946, 
MacArthur declared that there was no truth in the report that he 
had raised no objection to the plan of control over Japan prior to 
its adoption at the Moscow Conference. 


* Vneshnaya politil a Sovetskogo Soyuza 1945, Moscow, 1946, pp. 155-58. 
** Ibid., p. 159. This requirement was frequently flouted by MacArthur 
even at the initial phase of the occupation.— Author. 
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The Allied Supreme Commander’s disagreement with the 
decisions of the Foreign Ministers Council sitting in Moscow 
(with the knowledge of the White House, of course) created 
additional difficulties in the work of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion and the Allied Council for Japan, because many of the 
important decisions passed by these bodies after the tenacious 
resistance of the American representatives had been sur- 
mounted were blocked or distorted by MacArthur’s non- 
compliance in the process of their fulfilment. * 

This duplicity and ambiguity in the actions of Washington and 
the US occupation authorities affected such major issues as the 
disarmament and demobilisation of the Japanese Armed Forces, 
the demilitarisation of the economy, the payment of reparations 
to countries that had suffered from Japanese aggression, the 
punishment of Japanese war criminals, and the disbandment 
and outlawing of militarist organisations. 


3. The Economy Was Not Demilitarised 


The influence exercised by militarism in Japan rested on the 
economic might of the zaibatsu, which served as the base for its 
expansionist ambitions. ** The demilitarisation of the Japanese 
economy thereby acquired paramount significance for the 
attainment of the end goals of the Allied occupation. In the 
Potsdam Declaration it was stated that Japan would be 
permitted to maintain only “such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, but 
not those which would enable her to re-arm for war’. *** 

The guidelines of Allied policy relative to the demilitarisation 
of Japan were specified in the Far Eastern Commission’s 
“Policy Decision on Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan” of 
June 19, 1947,**** the White House statement on “United 
States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan” of August 29, 
1945 (drawn up on the basis of the Potsdam Declaration) ***** 
and other documents and statements of the Governments of the 


* Krasnaya Zvezda, December 4, 1946. 

** This is dealt with at length in Y. A. Pevzner, Monopolistichesky 
kapital Yaponii. Zaibatsu v gody vtoroi mirovoi voiny, Moscow, 1950; 
M. N. Lukyanov, Yaponskiye monopolie vo vremya vtoroi mirovoi voiny, 
Moscow, 1963. 

*** Sborni documentov MID SSSR, Moscow, 1947, p. 24. 

**** Osnovnaya politika v otnoshenii Yaponii posle | apitylyatsii, Moscow, 
1947, pp. 11-12. 
*4#* Sbhorni do umentov MID SSSR, pp. 47-48. 





Allied powers and their representatives in the Far Eastern 
Commission* and the Allied Council for Japan.** 

On May 13, 1946 the Far Eastern Commission named the 
industries whose capacities were to be entirely or partially 
removed for reparations. It recommended the complete removal 
of the equipment of the Army and Navy arsenals, the aircraft 
factories, the gasoline refineries and the factories producing 
aluminium and magnesium. The equipment of machine-tool 
factories, the shipbuilding industry, the iron and steel industry, 
the sulphuric acid industry, factories producing synthetic fuels, 
sodium carbonate, chlorine, caustic soda, roller-bearings and 
ball-bearings, thermal power stations and private war produc- 
tion factories was to be partially removed. *** 

However, Washington’s policy and the first practical steps 
taken by MacArthur’s Headquarters in Japan showed that it was 
the USA's intention to weaken Japanese monopoly capital only 
temporarily and only partially reconstruct Japan’s economy in 
order to adjust it to its own plans and make the Japanese ruling 
elite more tractable in the decision of issues concerning 
Japanese-US relations. Moreover, it became obvious that the 
USA was out to preserve the basic capacities of Japan’s heavy 
engineering and other industries that were vital for the future 
expansion of war production; the largest Japanese factories and 
arsenals were only temporarily conserved, the pretext being 
that they were to be dismantled and transferred as reparations 
to countries that had suffered from Japanese aggression. 

At the close of 1945 MacArthur’s Headquarters issued a 
series of directives on the abolition of the zaibatsu, whose 
shares were to be sold. A directive ordering economic and other 
organisations to be purged of fascist and militarist elements was 
issued on January 4, 1946. The Elimination of Excessive 
Concentration of Economic Power Law was enacted in July 
1947. Earlier, in March 1947, after a long discussion, the Far 
Eastern Commission adopted a programme of intermediate 
reparation removals (30 per cent of the total volume of 
reparations).**** 


* Sbornik zayavlenii, predlozhenii i zaprosov predstavitelya SSSR v 
Dalnevostochnoi Komissii, Moscow, 1950. 

** Sbornik zayavlenii i rekomendatsii chlena Soyuznogo Soveta dlya 
Yaponii, April 1946-January 1948, Moscow, 1949. 

*** Sbornik jokumentov MID SSSR, p. 24. 

**** Initially, 1,090 war factories, including 314 aircraft factories, 131 
artillery factories and 18 military dockyards, were earmarked for reparations 
(A. Dinkevich, O. Baryshnikova, Promyshlennost Yaponii v poslevoenny 
period, p. 19). 
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The reparation claims to Japan were: 75 per cent of the total 
reparations by countries of the British Empire, 40 per cent by 
China, 50 per cent by the Philippines, and 14 per cent by the 
USSR. The programme adopted by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion was only a partial, temporary decision of this important 
problem. 

However, even this curtailed programme was, in effect, 
disrupted by MacArthur’s Headquarters. Only 17 war plants 
were dismantled, and obsolete equipment amounting to 
93,940,000 yen (instead of 2,466 million yen) was sent to Britain, 
China and the Philippines. In early 1948 the USA altogether 
renounced its obligations to maintain reparation deliveries from 
Japan and proclaimed a “programme for the stabilisation” of the 
Japanese economy. 

The question of reparations was, for all practical purposes, 
thus removed from the agenda. In the main, the capacities of the 
Japanese economy, which hardly suffered during the war, 
remained intact. It should be borne in mind that even during the 
war the Americans made sure that the key Japanese industries 
were damaged as little as possible. It was not accidental that the 
raids by US strategic aircraft under General Carl Spaatz were 
directed mostly not at factories forming the backbone of 
Japan’s military and economic potential but at factories directly 
producing armaments and supplies for the army in the field, oil 
products, consumer goods and foodstuffs, and, to a larger 
extent, at residential neighbourhoods in villages and towns. The 
total damage inflicted on the Japanese economy during the war 
is estimated at § 29,000 million (in prices prevailing in 1954). 
However, the damage inflicted on industry totalled only 34.3 
per cent of the production capacities available at the time. * 
According to figures given by the Council for Economic 
Stabilisation, which surveyed the state of the Japanese 
economy, the total war-time damage (chiefly from US bombing 
raids) was distributed as follows: destruction of dwellings, 
factory buildings and trade enterprises and destruction of their 
property—70 per cent of the total damage, the sinking of 
ships— 13 per cent; destruction of plant—9 per cent. ** 

It would be instructive to trace how Washington’s attitude to 
the Japanese ruling elite—and its approach to the solution of 
economic problems—changed as it became convinced of 
Tokyo’s “loyalty” and willingness to serve the aims of US 
policy. 





























* A. Dinkevich, O. Baryshnikova, op. cit., p. 21. 
** Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, p. 237. 


An American Economic Mission led by Edwin W. Pauley 
worked in Japan in the period from the end of 1945 to early 
1946. In his report to the US Government Pauley noted that the 
zaibatsu not only bore the responsibility for Japanese aggres- 
sion but had made fat profits on militarism. As a guarantee 
against the repetition of aggression by Japan, Pauley recommen- 
ded dismantling and shipping as reparations to China, the Philip- 
pines and other Asian countries a total of 2,466 Japanese 
enterprises. 

An Economic Mission, whose recommendations were much 
more modest, arrived in Japan in 1947. A year later, in 1948, the 
Johnston-Draper Economic Mission recommended reducing the 
reparation shipments to a minimum, but even these recommen- 
dations were not accepted by the US Government. 


Recommended Removals for Reparations * 
(Million yen, in prices of 1939) 













Pauley Overseas 
Mission Consultants 


(1945-1946) (1947) 


990 172 
1,476 1,476 


és * J.B. Cohen, Japan's Economy in War and Reconstructions. 1949, p. 

In December 1948 the US Government sent MacArthur’s 
Headquarters a directive instructing it to carry out the so-called 
Economic Stabilisation Programme for Japan. This spelled out 
the end of the “period of reforms”. There was no further talk of 
removals of plant from Japanese war factories. The capacities 
of industries that had been “conserved” began to grow. A 
“reverse process” was witnessed: the Japanese monopolies 
effected mergers and began restoring and enhancing their 
capacities and their influence on Government policy. The 
American and British concerns that had earlier bought up the 
shares in the large Japanese monopolies at a cut rate, now sold 
them profitably to their former owners. In February 1950 The 
Japan Times reported that 707,950 shares in Japanese concerns 
purchased by Americans and 570,000 shares purchased by the 
British were returned to their Japanese owners who paid their 
cost.* Reports of this kind began to appear more and more 
frequently. 


Johnston 
Mission 
(1948) 





Industry, total 


Primary war 
facilities 






* The Japan Times, February 22, 1950. 
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The demand for the demilitarisation of Japan’s economy, the 
abolition of the largest Japanese industrial concerns and the 
removal of key industrial (including military) plants for 
reparations to countries that had suffered in the war was thus 
used by the Americans as a means of political pressure on 
Japanese industrial and financial circles. Subsequently, a 
common language was also found with these circles in exchange 
for the USA’s agreement “to leave everything as before”, to 
place no obstacles in the way of the restoration of the 
monopolies and even to return to them sequestered shares 
worth several thousand million dollars. 

This took the USA over three years to achieve, and it was 
followed not only be the rapid restoration and strengthening of 
Japanese big capital’s economic power and influence with US 
assistance but also by the expansion of the ties and contacts 
between US and Japanese monopolies with the aim of creating 
the foundations for a US-Japanese military and political 
alliance, in which Japanese capital would for the time being play 
what would in all respects be a subordinate role. 

With the commencement of the US aggression in Korea much 
of the Japanese economy switched to the production of supplies 
for the invading forces. On March 10, 1951 the US National 
Security Council issued a directive assigning to Japan the 
production of auxiliary war supplies and the provision of 
unlimited raw materials for the industries involved.* A year 


later, on the eve of the ratification of the peace treaty and the 
security treaty, the Americans lifted all the restrictions that had 
been imposed on the production of armaments during the 
occupation. The orders for the US Army operating in Korea 
brought the Japanese arms manufacturers several thousand 
million dollars, which contributed much to the further 
strengthening of the Japanese monopolies. 


4. Democratisation Inside Out 


The problem of democratising Japan’s state and political 
system, dissolving the innumerable fascist, ultra-nationalist 
militarist organisations and institutions, and fundamentally 
reorganising the system of education and upbringing was of vital 
significance to the destiny of the Japanese people. “There must 
be eliminated for all time,” the Potsdam Declaration stated, “the 
authority and influence of those who have deceived and misled 


* Istoriya voiny na Tikhom okeane, Vol. V, p. 283. 
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the people of Japan into embarking on world conquest, for we 
insist that a new order of peace, security and justice will be 
impossible until irresponsible militarism is driven from the 
world.” * 

MacArthur’s Headquarters approached the fulfilment of this 
major task much in the same way as it resolved the question of 
the demilitarisation of the Japanese economy. Initially it issued 
a large number of directives and orders, which (in line with 
basic Allied policy) made it incumbent upon the Japanese 
Government to take vigorous steps to democratise various 
spheres of life, eradicate militarist policy and ideology, and so 
on. 

Thus, a directive of October 4, 1945 annulled the Public Peace 
Preservation Law, the Military Secrets Protection Law and 
other reactionary laws. Freedom of speech, the press, assem- 
bly, organisation and religious worship was proclaimed. Univer- 
sal suffrage was introduced, the rights of men and women were 
equated, and the working people were granted the right to unite 
in trade unions and peasant organisations, sign collective 
agreements and stage strikes. A directive ordering the removal 
of fascist and militarist elements from state, public, political, 
economic and cultural organisations and institutions was issued 
on January 4, 1946. The democratisation of education was 
announced. 

Other directives abolished the restrictions on political and 
religious freedoms and other civil rights. A law on trade unions 
was promulgated. The draft of a new Constitution, which 
became effective on May 3, 1947, was published on March 7, 
1946. Article 9 of this Constitution stated that Japan renounced 
armaments and war as means of settling international disputes. 
It declared that “land, sea and air forces, as well as other war 
potential, will never be maintained. The right of belligerency of 
the state will not be recognised.” ** 

The occupation authorities showed the maximum severity to 
that category of Japanese war criminals who had treated 
Americans brutally or had been the cause of serious setbacks of 
the US Armed Forces at the front. 

However, with regard to all other war criminals they 
displayed the utmost leniency. True, in 1947-1948 an interna- 
tional tribunal set up by the Soviet Union, the USA and other 
Allied powers tried 28 chief Japanese war criminals. In 


* Sbornik dokumentov MID SSSR. p. 24. 
** The Constitution of Japan and Criminal Statutes, Ministry of Justice. 
Japan, 1958, p. 5. 
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fulfilment of the sentence passed by the tribunal seven of them 
were hanged in Tokyo in December 1948 (among them was 
Hideki Tojo, who was Japan’s Prime Minister during the war). 
The others were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. * 

The trial brought to light the terrible crimes perpetrated by 
Japanese militarism. Proof of the atrocities, fiendish tortures 
and mass murders committed by the Japanese Army in occupied 
Asian countries was placed before the tribunal. “The mass 
killing of prisoners of war, civilian internees, the sick, the 
wounded, the medical personnel of hospitals and civilians was a 
usual occurrence throughout the war in the Pacific,” it was 
stated in the sentence passed by the military tribunal. Mas- 
sacres, tortures of all kinds, the killing of captured airmen 
without trial, and even cannibalism were only part of the 
brutalities proved at the trial. These murders were perpetrated 
on instructions from senior officers, the Army General Staff 
and the High Command.** The accused had been at the helm of 
the state and the Armed Forces. They had mapped out a policy 
of genocide and pillage that was used as an instrument to 
establish domination by militarist Japan. Some of them had not 
only issued criminal orders but had taken a direct part in 
carrying them out. 

However, even participation in the work of the tribunal and 
the very fact of the punishment of the chief Japanese war 
criminals were thoroughly disapproved by the Command of the 
US occupation forces headed by MacArthur, who regarded this 
as inconsistent with basic US policy providing for the 
preservation of “capable people” among the Japanese bureauc- 
racy and militarists, and the establishment of links and contacts 
with them in order to use them subsequently in leading posts in 
the state apparatus for the restoration and leadership of the 
Japanese Forces. The Potsdam Declaration, MacArthur wrote 
in his Reminiscences, “contained a purge provision requiring all 
Japanese who had actively engaged in militaristic and ultra- 
nationalistic activities prior to the war to be removed from 
public office and excluded from political influence. I very much 
doubted the wisdom of this measure, as it tended to lose the 
services of many able governmental individuals who would be 
difficult to replace in the organisation of new Japan. I put the 
purge into operation with as little harshness as posible” .*** 


* This is dealt with in detail in M. Raginsky, S. Rozenblit, Mezhdunarod- 
ny protsess glavnykh voyennykh prestupnikov, Moscow, 1950. 
** CSAOR, Archive 7867, Folio. I, p. 11. 
*** Douglas MacArthur, Reminiscences, London, 1964, p. 298. 
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In Washington MacArthur had many supporters, who would 
have liked to put an end to the trial of the Japanese war 
criminals. “Throughout the trial,” the newspaper Izvestia wrote, 
“the chief war criminals had many champions in high office in 
the USA who sought to interfere with the sentence. It is not to 
be excluded that these people will make a last attempt to ease 
the fate of the condemned men.”* Indeed, such an attempt 
was made. MacArthur postponed the date of the execution. But 
his friends in Washington were unable to help him. The 
sentence was finally executed on December 22, 1948. 

However, throughout the occupation MacArthur’s Headquar- 
ters was indulgent to the Japanese militarists and war criminals. 

Small wonder, therefore. that of the total of 500,000 persons 
subject to removal from Government institutions and private 
concerns in accordance with the Headquarters directive of 
January 4, 1946, only 9,000 were temporarily relieved of their 
duties.** By 1948 MacArthur's Headquarters had ordered an 
end to the trials of war criminals, while the Committee for 
Appeals formed by it began functioning in February 1949, 
considering complaints from militarists and exonerating them. 
In March 1951 General Matthew B. Ridgway, who took over 
from General MacArthur as Supreme Commander, issued a 
circular on a revision of the Potsdam decrees; the Japanese 
Government was forthwith empowered to exonerate war 
criminals. Of a total of 202,082 war criminals 201,577 were 
exonerated by April 1952.*** 

A general amnesty under which all Japanese war criminals 
were fully restored in their rights was proclaimed in 1952, when 
the San Francisco Peace Treaty came into force. The principal 
condition for the restoration of their civil rights was a 
commitment, given in writing, that they would be loyal with 
regard to the USA. Upon giving this commitment, a criminal 
received not only freedom but also considerable assistance from 
the Japanese Government. 

In the hands of the occupation authorities the Allied policy of 
punishing the Japanese war criminals and removing from public 
office all persons who had been active exponents of militarism 
and militant nationalism **** was thus used as a sword of 


* Izvestia, November 28, 1948. 
** Political Reorientation of Japan, September 1945 to September 1948, 
Washington, 1948, p. 9. 
*** TN. Kutakov, Vuneshnaya politika i diplomatiya Yaponii, Moscow, 
1964, p. 23], 
**** Osnovnaya politika v otnoshenii Yaponii posle kapitulvatsii. p. 9. 
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Damocles over the heads of Japanese personalities to whom, in 
a few years, the Americans were to turn over the country’s 
leadership and its foreign policy. The threat of punishment for 
crimes and then pardon and even an offer of co-operation from 
the US occupation authorities should (as the Headquarters of 
the Supreme Commander believed) and actually did make many 
of these people complaisant and tractable. 

Matters shaped out similarly over the ban on_ ultra- 
nationalistic militarist organisations, which had long been the 
breeding-ground of militarism in Japan. Of the 300 organisations 
of this type that were in existence at the close of 1945, 233 had 
been dissolved by 1951 on the basis of the occupation forces 
Headquarters’ directive of January 4, 1946.* The others 
continued functioning, but they operated in contact with the US 
Intelligence Agency and served the aims of US occupation 
policy. 

As early as November 1946, in order to win over the 
nationalists, MacArthur’s Headquarters permitted the Japanese 
Government to bring out a new edition and widely circulate the 
book Kokutai-no-hongi, in which were stated the underlying 
chauvinistic principles of the Japanese ultras. Later (as in the 
pre-war years) this book was used as a compulsory aid in the 
education of the men and officers of the Self-Defence Forces. 

Many outlawed organisations continued their activities, 
which subsequently were even encouraged by MacArthur’s 
Headquarters and the Japanese Government if they were not 
anti-US and had an anti-Soviet, anti-communist orientation. 
The motto “Shimbei-hanso” (“Friendship with America, hostil- 
ity for the USSR”) was adopted by the militarist organisations 
and secret societies. It was propounded by the authorities, while 
the societies that used it as the compass for their subversive 
activities, were allowed to act with impunity. Moreover, these 
societies received financial aid from the Americans and, in 
particular, from the Japanese monopolies. Such were the 
character and content of the American policy of democratising 
Japan and such were the results of that policy. 

For their part, the Japanese ruling elite were not found 
wanting. As soon as the surrender was signed they concentrated 
on achieving understanding with the US Army and the 
occupation authorities, ensuring them a good reception in 
Japan. To use the words of MacArthur, the occupation was 
“accomplished without a shot fired or a drop of Allied blood 


* Hanji Kinoshita, Right-wing Terror (in Japanese), Tokyo. 1962, p. 83. 
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shed”, * despite the fact that the Japanese Army had prepared 
for a long defence. ** 

The Japanese ruling elite offered their services in enforcing 
US occupation policy. “The Japanese strategy,” Willard Price 
wrote at the time, “will perhaps be ... to behave perfectly in 
order to win a quick end to the occupation, develop industries to 
restore the economic strength of the nation.” *** 

As though it were a trained chorus, the bourgeois press in 
Japan began printing articles asserting that the war with the 
USA was a mistake, that it was unpopular among the Japanese 
people as distinct from the war with Russia in 1904-1905, when 
the Japanese “had been taught to hate the enemy”. “I do not 
think,” Iwao Kawai, chief editorial writer of Nippon Times, told 
American correspondents, “that the popular morale was ever 
very high.... It was in striking contrast to the Russo-Japanese 
war. The people had then been taught to hate the Russians and 
to regard them as enemies, so the war was popular. This time it 
was a matter of indifference and of shock.” **** 

The calculations of the Japanese warlords on a benevolent 
attitude by the US Headquarters were fully justified. Both sides 
“showed understanding” virtually from the very first days of the 
occupation. It is indicative that in 1945 General John R. Hodge, 
the Commander of the US occupation zone in Korea, made no 
change whatever in the Japanese colonial administration, even 
giving it punitive functions against the local population (with 
permission from Washington, naturally). When the indignant 
Koreans demanded the disarmament and expulsion of the 
Japanese enslavers, the Japanese police opened fire on Korean 
demonstrators before the very eyes of their American 
‘Jiberators”.***** This evoked strong protests from democratic 
opinion in many countries, including the USA, and General 
Hodge had to abandon the services of the Japanese military in 
Korea. The USA was to have recourse to these servicies in a 
few years. 

This policy of “understanding” with the Japanese militarists 
was pursued also in China, when by agreement with the US 
Command the Japanese Army not only categorically refused to 
surrender its arms to the People’s Liberation Army, but in 
September and October 1945 even took part in military 
operations on the side of the Nationalists. Former President 


* Lester Brooks, op. cit., p. 367. 
** Takushiro Hattori, op. cit., Vol. 7, pp. 83-124. 
*** Willard Price, op. cit., p. 296. 
**** Mission Accomplished, Washington, 1946, p. 27. 
*eee® FE. Ackerman, W. Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 302. 
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Harry S. Truman admitted that had the Japanese immediately 
laid down their arms (as was required by the terms of the 
surrender), the Nationalists would have lost the entire country. 
“This operation of using the Japanese to hold off the 
Communists,” Truman wrote, “was a joint decision of the State 
and Defence Departments which I approved.” * 

Thus, in the very process of disarming their former enemy, 
the US imperialists used the assistance of the Japanese against 
the liberation movement in China and Korea. To secure the 
support of the Americans, the Japanese military willingly 
carried out their orders. 

This policy of collusion and union with Japanese reactionary 
and militarist circles, which in effect meant the disruption of 
Japan’s democratisation, was pursued by the USA quite 
deliberately, in glaring contravention of the Allied decisions. 
“The very first steps of the US occupation authorities in 
defeated Japan showed that the USA intended to ignore the 
Potsdam Declaration, that the major aim of US occupation 
policy in Japan clarified itself as a striving to preserve the 
former reactionary institutions, only adopting them to the 
requirements of the US occupation forces, leaving state power 
in the hands of the ruling classes—the monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the semi-feudal landowners—and overwhelming the na- 
tion’s progressive forces.” ** 

True, during the occupation, notably in its initial period, the 
Americans had to enforce some democratic reforms—a number 
of labour and trade union laws, agrarian reforms, the abolition 
of the landed estates, an education reform and some other 
measures— which, despite their being equivocal and inconsis- 
tent, exercised and, in general, still exercise a positive influence 
on Japan’s foreign relations and internal political situation. 

The principal reasons that compelled the USA to carry out 
these reforms were: 1. the USA’s desire to ensure a certain 
“modernisation” of Japan and put some democratic reforms into 
effect; 2. the powerful working-class and democratic move- 
ments, the revolutionary energy of the Japanese people, who 
opposed the aspiration of the US and Japanese reactionaries to 
restrict to the utmost or abolish their democratic gains; 3. the 
policy pursued by the Soviet Government and the work of the 


* Memoirs by Harry S. Truman, Vol. 2, Years of Trial and Hope, New 
York, 1965, p. 81; G. V. Astafyev, Interventsiya SSHA v Kitae i ee porazheniye, 
pp. 19, 50-52. 

** Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya na Dalnem Vostoke (1870-1945), Moscow, 
1951, pp. 628-29. 
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Soviet representatives in the Far Eastern Commission and the 
Allied Council for Japan and in other Allied bodies, in which 
they exposed the ambiguous and inconsistent measures of the 
US occupation authorities, criticised the USA’s flouting of 
agreed decisions, and showed the actual aims and purposes of 
US policy in Japan; and 4. world public opinion, which was 
demanding a policy that would create safeguards against the 
revival of Japanese militarism. Moreover, the USA’s Allied 
relations with the USSR, Britain and other countries bound it to 
institute these reforms. 

However, these reforms did not touch on one of the central 
tasks of occupation policy, namely, the elimination of the 
ideology of fascism and militarism from socio-political life, 
from the minds of nationalistic circles in Japan. This man-hating 
ideology was widespread in Japan before and, particularly, 
during the war. It cleared the ground for unleashing the Second 
World War and in it lies the explanation for the monstrous 
atrocities committed by the Japanese samurais in Asian 
countries. 

By pursuing a policy of co-operation with the Japanese big 
bourgeoisie and reactionaries, the US occupation authorities 
fostered the strengthening and proliferation of that ideology in 
Japan. This was also demonstrated by the sharp activation of 
militarist, neofascist organisations during the closing period of 
the occupation and, particularly, during the post-occupation 
years. Of course, present-day fascism in Japan has specific 
features of its own. It is now more closely associated with big 
monopoly capital, on which it depends for its existence. Having 
inherited from their predecessors the preaching of chauvinism, 
expansionism and laudation of everything Japanese (Nihon- 
shugi), many of the neofascist organisations propound “united 
efforts” in the struggle for a Greater Japan and, as distinct from 
pte-war Japanese fascism, which was fragmented into hundreds 
of small secret societies that operated on the principle of 
personal devotion of members to their fuhrers, they have 
achieved certain progress in that direction. There are two or 
three large militarist organisations (for instance, the Patriotic 
Party of Great Japan), which co-ordinate the actions of the 
numerous small societies affiliated with them. Also a new factor 
is the striving of these organisations to establish direct contact 
with fascist organisations in America and Europe (for instance, 
with the John Birch Society in the USA). 

In view of the traditional influence which these militarist 
organisations exercise on the policy and practical activities of 
Japan’s ruling cricles, they are a permanent threat to the 
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nation’s democratic forces and may be used (as has so often 
happened in Japan) to return Japan to the road of aggression and 
war. 


5. Disarmament With the Prospect of Armament 


After the surrender Japan’s Armed Forces of nearly 7,000,000 
effectives were demobilised. This demobilisation was con- 
ducted by units, by the Japanese themselves under the 
surveillance of the Americans, who were handed lists of the 
units in the shape they were demobilised. 

This was not accidental. The US Command wanted to have 
lists of the Japanese Army’s personnel in the event it had to be 
mobilised. Here it should be remembered that work on a plan 
for rejuvenating the newly-demobilised Imperial Japanese 
Army was started in MacArthur’s Headquarters virtually on the 
day after it was disarmed. This work was assigned to a group of 
former Imperial General Staff officers headed by Colonel 
Takushiro Hattori. 

The American historian Ivan Morris wrote that the Hattori 
group drew up and submitted to MacArthur’s Headquarters a 
programme calling for the organisation of an “autonomous 
army” consisting of 15 divisions in peace-time and 50 divisions 
in war-time.* It will be recalled that the build-up of the nucleus 
of the future Japanese Army was started under the direction not 
of Japanese but of American military experts, and the 
recommendations of the Hattori group proved to be useful 
several years later, when Japan’s ruling circles consistently 
steered a course toward rearmament, toward the revival and 
enlargement of the army.** 

The lists and personal records of former Japanese generals 
and other officers, compiled by the Hattori group, were used 
when the Self-Defence Forces were formed. Although the 
officers’ corps, consisting of over 300,000 mostly revanchist- 
inclined officers, had been disbanded, the American and 
Japanese authorities resolved the question of their employment. 
To this end they used, in particular, the agricultural co- 
operatives that were being set up “in order to increase the 
output of food”. Some of these co-operatives consisted entirely 


2 Ivan Morris, Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan, New York, 1960, 
pp. 220-21. 

** |. Sergiyenko. Vozrozhdeniye militarisma v Yaponii, Moscow, 1968: A. 
Markov, Yaponiya: urs na vooruzheniye, Moscow, 1970. 
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of demobilised officers and were organised to the Army 
pattern.* A large number of the demobilised officers were 
enlisted into the police. As early as 1946 the police had 93,000 
men, while in 1948, following its next reorganisation, its 
strength was increased to 150,000 men. The Metropolitan Police 
alone had 30,000 men, mostly ex-officers of the Imperial Army. 
Moreover, in the Maritime Safety Force that was set up in the 
same year there were 10,000 officers and ratings, and the 
railway police consisted of 20,000 men. 

In this manner the disbanded officers’ corps was kept intact 
as a reserve reactionary force and the backbone of the future 
army. This satisfied the Japanese bourgeoisie, the ruling elite 
and the militarists. Having this formidable police force, 
consisting of tens of thousands of officers and soldiers of the 
former Imperial Army, they used it not only for the suppression 
of progressive elements but also for active preparations to 
rearm Japan and form a regular army. 

It is acknowledged that Japan began to rearm in 1950. In that 
year she formed the National Police Reserve consisting of 
75,000 men that became the nucleus of the future Army, and 
steps were taken to restore the Navy and the Air Force. In a 
letter to Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida on July 8, 1950, 
General MacArthur recommended the formation of a defence 
force of 75,000 men and increasing the strength of the Maritime 
Safety Force by 8,000 men. He wrote that his Headquarters 
would help to arm these troops.** This inaugurated the revival 
of the Japanese Armed Forces. 

At first the Police Force was subordinated directly to the US 
occupation authorities. The police wore a uniform that bore a 
resemblance to the US Army uniform, were trained in 
accordance with US Army regulations, and had American arms 
and equipment. However, they were commanded and trained by 
officers of the former Imperial Army. 

It was no accident that the formation of the Police Force 
coincided with the commencement of the US war of aggression 
against the Korean people. Japanese factories hastily began the 
manufacture of armaments to meet American orders. The 
Police Force was soon reorganised into an army, and it began 
receiving modern military equipment of both American and 
Japanese manufacture. 


* S.M. Vishnev, Sovremenniye militaristy i monopolii, Moscow, 1952, p. 
163; for details on Japan’s rearmament see A. P. Markov, op. cit. 
** Hajime Doba, Nihon-no gunijirel u, Tokyo, 1963, p. 13. 
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The Soviet representatives in the Allied Council for Japan and 
in the Far Eastern Commission protested against the revival of 
the Japanese Armed Forces, which upon their formation were 
harnessed to the aggressive aims of US policy. This protest was 
supported by progressives throughout the world, including 
Japan. 

However, preoccupied not with Japan’s demilitarisation but 
with the revival of her army and with giving every encourage- 
ment to the reactionaries and militarists, the American rep- 
resentatives in the Allied Council ignored the Soviet protests. 
Moreover, by August 1952 the Police Force had been reorgan- 
ised into a Security Force and the formation of the Self-Defence 
Forces had been legalised. 

A Security Board was set up in Japan on August 1, 1952. 

But the US ruling circles had no intention of turning the 
leadership of the re-emergent Armed Forces entirely over to the 
Japanese Government, to the generals and officers of the 
former Imperial Army. Already then they sought to create a 
system of control that would allow them to use the Japanese 
Armed Forces against the socialist countries and for the armed 
suppression of the national liberation movement in Asia. 

This motive underlay the Peace Treaty and the Security 
Treaty signed on September 8, 1951 in San Francisco, and also 
the Administrative Agreement of February 1952, which defined 
the procedure for the stationing of US forces, for their use of 
Japanese ports, airfields and communications, for the move- 
ments of US land, naval and air forces in Japan, and so on. This 
spelled out all-embracing military and administrative American 
control of Japan. In “justification” of this policy, its architects 
referred to Japan’s new Constitution, particularly to Article 9 of 
that Constitution, which excluded the revival of Japan’s Army 
and military potential. They argued that Japan was “defence- 
less” in face of “militant communism” and that in this situation 
she had no other recourse than to rely on US protection. On 
these grounds it was held that US forces and military bases 
should remain in Japan indefinitely. As was noted by Seijiro 
Usami and other authors, “The Japanese Government wel- 
comed the American offer; interpreting it as follows: “If Japan 
wishes it the US Government will consider the question of 
retaining American Armed Forces in Japan and the surrounding 
regions.” * 

The US-Japanese military alliance, product of a compact 
between the ruling circles of two imperialist powers, thus 


* Seijiro Usami, op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 307. 
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gradually materialised. Relying on that alliance, Japanese big 
capital considerably strengthened its position during the years 
of the US occupation, and embarked on preparing the 
conditions for Japan’s subsequent rearmament. Meanwhile, the 
USA obtained the agreement of the Japanese ruling circles to 
the preservation of its military and political control over a long 
period of time and to the termless stationing of its forces and 
military bases in that country. 

In this unequal alliance, imperialist America dictated its terms 
to imperialist Japan, which had suffered a military defeat. But 
while being forced to accept these terms, the Japanese ruling 
circles hoped to draw the maximum benefit from the alliance, 
taking into account US imperialism'’s aggressive ambitions, 
which they promised to assist and back in every possible way. 
One of the principal conditions was the USA’s agreement to the 
rejuvenation of militarism in Japan and to the restoration of 
Japan's military potential with the financial and technical 
assistance of the victor. This compact, recorded in the treaties 
and agreements signed in San Francisco in September 1951, 
could introduce only temporary concord into US-Japanese 
relations, which had always been distinguished by bitter rivalry 
and acute contradictions. It neither did nor could remove these 
contradictions, which had been the main cause of the war 
between them. It only accentuated the aggressive character of 
US and Japanese imperialism, which Lenin called equally 
predatory. * 

The conditions for the Japanese-US alliance had been built up 
during the years of the US occupation, and it was finalised at 
the very height of the US aggression against the Korean people. 
To a large extent, these circumstances determined its aggressive 
nature. It was a period when, for the first time, Japan actively 
helped the US Army and Navy, allowing its territory, ports and 
production capacities to be used to ensure their rear. Moreover, 
some officers and men of the demobilised Japanese Army were 
used directly in the operations in Korea on the side of the USA. 
The devastating war, which wrought colossal destruction in 
Korea, enriched the Japanese monopolies and gave an impetus 
to the development of key (including military) industries in 
Japan. In the period from July 1950 to the close of 1956 the 
dollar revenues from the “special orders” for the US Army 
amounted to $ 4,100 million.** These orders andthe accompany- 


* V_J. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 25, p. 36. 
** A. Dinkevich, O. Baryshnikova. op. cit.. p.67;  Tsysho hakusho. Tokyo. 
1961, pp. 3, 7. 
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ing dollar revenues stimulated the growth of the Japanese 
metallurgical, heavy engineering and electrical engineering 
industries, and also the railway and marine transport, in which 
the leading position is occupied by the Mitsubishi, Mitsui, 
Sumitomo and other large monopoly associations. Consequent- 
ly, the lion’s share of Japan’s dollar revenues went to them. 

Thus, with US assistance, Japanese big capital set about 
“correcting the mistake” that was made, as the Japanese 
militarists assert, during the Second World War, when Japan’s 
industry proved to be incapable of meeting the growing 
requirements of the war. 

Japanese capitalism was able to embark on the “correction of 
the mistake” only because during the occupation (1946-1952) the 
US authorities ensured the preservation and gradual restoration 
of Japan’s economic potential, the strengthening of the position 
and influence of the reactionary bourgeoisie, the restoration and 
rearming of the Japanese Armed Forces and Japan’s conversion 
into a springboard and an abettor of US imperialism in Asia. US 
Government circles abandoned the agreed Allied policy relative 
to Japan and disregarded the USA’s international commitments 
on the question of a post-war democratic arrangement and 
lasting peace in Japan. They deceived the hopes and aspirations 
of the peoples of Asia and of Japan herself, who demanded the 
total eradication of Japanese militarism. “Nothing,” Edwin O. 
Reischauer wrote at the time, “could discredit America more in 
the eyes of the people of the Far East than to have American 
reforms end up by producing a revamped dictatorial and 
militarist Japan.” * But this was precisely the orientation of US 
occupation policy in Japan for more than six years. 


* Edwin O. Reischauer, The United States and Japan, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1950, p. 43. 
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Chapter Seven 


JAPAN’S PRESENT MILITARY 
AND ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


1. Economic Foundation for the Revival 
of Militarism 
in Japan After World War Il 


As we have noted in the preceding chapter, during the first 
years subsequent to the Second World War Japanese monopoly 
capital did not have the possibility of openly proclaiming 
revanchist aims, much less taking steps to rejuvenate militar- 
ism. First, Japan was occupied by Allied, chiefly US, forces and 
her political rights were greatly curtailed. The restoration of her 
political and economic independence proceeded gradually and 
took a long time. Second, a powerful anti-militarist movement 
took shape in Japan. The people were tired of unending wars. 
They had suffered enormous losses during the war, had 
experienced the destructive force of atomic bombs and 
therefore vigorously protested against any attempts at reviving 
militarism. Third, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
were consistently championing the principles formulated in the 
Potsdam Declaration for post-war Japan. The peoples of 
countries neighbouring on Japan, particularly those that during 
the war had experienced the Japanese occupation regime, 
reacted quickly and painfully to every manifestation of 
militarist policy in Japan and angrily protested against such 
manifestations. Fourth, the material conditions for the re- 
surgence of militarism were non-existent at the time. The 
Armed Forces had been disbanded. War production was 
banned. And the economy was, on the whole, dislocated. In 
1946 industrial output hardly reached 17 per cent of the 
war-time maximum (1943), while relative to the pre-war level it 
reached only about 31! per cent. * 

Taken together, these and lesser factors were the reason why 
Japanese imperialism temporarily retreated from the traditional 
policy of maintaining the swift militarisation of the national 
economy and adopted the new tactics of gradually building up 
its military potential, beginning with the country’s economic 
restoration and development. 


* D. Uchida, Sengo Nihon dokusen shihons yugi shiron, Tokyo, 1961, p. 4. 
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In order to understand subsequent developments in Japan it 
must be borne in mind that the production capacities of the 
manufacturing and, above all, the heavy industry were ex- 
panded not only before but also during the war. Moreover, since 
there were no hostilities on Japanese soil and the more or less 
heavy raids by US strategic aircraft were conducted only during 
the very last months before the surrender, Japan’s industry did 
not suffer very much from the bombings. According to statistics 
for September 1945, the capacities of the steelmaking, heavy 
engineering, chemical and non-ferrous metals industries ex- 
ceeded the 1937 level 50-100 per cent, while those of the 
aluminium industry surpassed that level by 659 per cent.* 

War production, which embraced over half of the manufac- 
turing industry during the war, furthered the numerical growth 
of skilled workers and of the technical intelligentsia. The 
demobilisation of the Armed Forces augmented the ranks of 
the working class. 

Having a large industrial base and a big reserve of skilled but 
low-paid labour, Japanese monopoly capital took advantage of 
the favourable internal and external conditions to strengthen its 
position quickly. 

However, during the war most of Japan’s industrial plant had 
undergone considerable wear and by the end of the war it 
became morally and physically obsolete, requiring either 
thorough repairs or complete replacement. 

Inasmuch as in the 1950s science and technology had made 
rapid headway in the USA and other capitalist countries, 
Japanese monopoly capital made wide use of the latest 
achievements in the reconstruction of its factories and began 
importing large quantities of the latest composite industrial 
plant and purchasing advanced, internationally approved tech- 
nologies. In the period from 1950 to March 1969 Japan 
purchased 11, 606 licences for the use of new machinery and the 
latest technologies and technical documents, of these up to 90 
per cent were for the heavy industry. 

From 1950 to 1970 the leading branches of Japan’s manufac- 
turing industry put an end to their backwardness in technical 
and economic indicators, while in the technology of manufac- 
turing some commodities they even outpaced other capitalist 
countries. 

Plant and licences were purchased in all countries, notably in 
the USA, West Germany, Switzerland and Britain. 


* Masashi Suzuki, Sengo Nihon-no shiteki, Tokyo, 1969, p. 47. 
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Rationalisation, improved methods of management and 
nation-wide labour intensification sharply enhanced labour 
productivity in the manufacturing industry. In 1955 through 
1963, whereas the number of workers employed in the 
manufacturing industry rose by 100 per cent, output in the 
industry increased by 210 per cent. 

The high exploitation level of wage labour (at the close of the 
1960s the surplus value rate reached nearly 300 per cent), the 
economical spending of funds for the maintenance of the state 
machine, the relatively low military spending (this will be 
discussed below), and the influx of foreign capital contributed 
to the substantial build-up of accumulations. The development 
rate of the industrial production was also greatly influenced by 
the circumstance that most of the investments were channelled 
into the manufacturing industry, chiefly the heavy and chemical 
industries. Generally speaking, the extracting industry was not 
developed, while the building of dwellings and the modernisa- 
tion of towns and villages were not given any serious attention. 
This resulted in an acute housing shortage, while air pollution 
exceeded the permissible level in the large industrial regions. 

The Japanese Government facilitated the development of the 
manufacturing industry for this promoted the influence of the 
big monopolies, strengthened Japan’s international position and 
created the conditions for the growth of the military-industrial 
potential. 

Besides the loans, credits and other forms of “aid” extended 
to Japan by the USA in the early 1950s, “special orders” * were 
a major source for the accumulation of constant capital. 

The war in Indochina enabled Japan to increase her exports to 
Southeast Asia, the Far East and even the USA. “The facts 
indicate,” the Soviet Government noted in a Statement to the 
Government of Japan on January 27, 1967, “that the Govern- 
ment of Japan has not only taken no appropriate measures, but, 
on the contrary, there has been an expansion of what may be 
described as Japan’s complicity in the USA’s aggressive actions 
in Vietnam.” ** 

These and many other factors ensured high rates of growth of 
industrial production in the 1950s and the 1960s. In Japan the 
annual growth rate of industrial production in 1950-1970 
averaged 15 per cent, while in the USA it was 4 per cent, in 


* This refers to the purchases by the US Armed Forces of various types of 
armaments, ammunition, military supplies, special gear and strategic materials, 
and also the payment of services for the US War Department. 

** Tovestia, January 28, 1967. 
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Britain under 3 per cent. As a result, by 1971 Japan had sharply 
increased her share of the industrial product of the capitalist 
world. Whereas her share was 4.6 per cent in 1938 and 1.2 per 
cent in 1948, in 1971 it rose to 9.3 per cent. Japan moved into 
second place in the capitalist world, after the USA, for gross 
social product in 1968 and for the volume of industrial output in 
1970. Besides, whereas in 1948 the volume of industrial 
production in the USA exceeded the volume of industrial 
production in Japan 45.5-fold, in 1971 this gap was narrowed 
down to 4.4-fold. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, Japan had firmly occupied the 
premier place in the world for the building of merchant ships 
and for the manufacture of radio receivers, TV sets, trucks, 
cameras and some other items. The list of goods, for whose 
manufacture Japan has occupied second place among capitalist 
countries, is much longer. It includes electric power, pig-iron, 
steel, cars, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, plastics, synthetic 
resins, synthetic rubber, chemical fibres and washing-machines. 

Essential changes have taken place in the pattern of the 
manufacturing industry. In 1970 the heavy and chemical 
industries accounted for nearly 70 per cent of the output, 
whereas prior to the Second World War the light and ceramics 
industries predominated in Japan’s manufacturing industry. 

There has been a considerable expansion of Japan’s commer- 
cial relations. Her balance of payments began to show a surplus 
at the close of the 1960s, and this has led to the accumulation of 
foreign currency reserves and a growth of her gold reserves. At 
the close of 1972 Japan’s gold reserves totalled roughly $600 
million, while her reserves of foreign currency amounted to 
over $ 17,000 million. 

The table on page 210 gives an idea of the dynamics and 
volume of output of key industrial products in Japan. 

The figures in the table indicate that industrial output 
increased at a particularly rapid rate during the period from the 
second half of the 1950s to the end of the 1960s. In 1970 steel 
production exceeded the 1934 level 25-fold, and the 1947 level 
nearly 100-fold. The output of pig-iron in 1971 surpassed the 
1947 level 240-fold. In 1971 steel output diminished by over 5 
per cent compared with the preceding year, but production 
capacities continued to grow and, according to some estimates, 
exceeded 130 million tons annually in 1972. There was also a 
considerable growth of the output in aluminium, refined copper, 
lathes, merchant ships, cars, radio receivers and chemical 
products. 
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Growth of the Output of Key Industrial Goods 
(1934-1971) * 


Unit | 1934 1953 1963 1970 


Electric 303.7 
power 


Pig-iron -7) 0. . 72.2 
Steel 8 1. : 88.6 
Aluminium, 

primary : 7 : 893.0 
Copper, 

refined . 714.0 
Zinc (incl. 

secondary) 714.0 
Lathes : 186.1 
Ships 11,992.0 

5.773.0 


Radio re- 

ceivers y k 28.1 
TV sets 12.2 
Cement min tons 5] 1. : 59.4 


Sulphuric | 
acid (100%) » O} 1. . ! : 6.7 


* Mir kapitalisma (a handbook), Moscow, 1965, pp. 347-48; Keizai tokei nenpo, Tokyo, 1968, 
pp. 197-202; Ekonomicheskoye palozheniye kapitalisticheskikh i razvivayushchikhsya tran, 
Survey for 1969/70, 1970/71 and 1971/72. 


It must be remembered that after World War II new branches 
appeared in Japan’s manufacturing industry. These are indus- 
tries producing transistors, computers, electronic equipment, 
plastics, synthetic rubber, synthetic fibres and so on, which are 
widely used for military purposes. The Japanese industry 
produces a large number of super-pure chemical elements. It 
has organised the extraction and processing of tungsten, 
chromite ores, titanium, molybdenum, mercury, antimony, 
cobalt, vanadium, metallic magnesium, uranium ore and other 
ores of rare and diffused elements. 

True, Japan’s requirements in these raw materials are met in 
large measure by imports, but since the processing and 
industrial use of these materials has been well organised this 
markedly enhances Japan’s possibilities for starting the produc- 
tion of sophisticated weapons. 

However, there are some weak and very vulnerable areas in 
the Japanese economy. Japan is a highly industrialised power. 
The monopolies control the key production complexes, the 
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banks, the sources of energy and industrial raw materials, the 
means of transport and communications, the building industry, 
the research organisations and institutions, most of the 
specialists, the bulk of skilled labour, and so on. However, as in 
other capitalist countries, alongside with the monopolies there is 
a sea of small and tiny enterprises and the sphere of commodity 
circulation and competition remains a vital factor. Neither is the 
Japanese economy free of economic crises. This cohabitation 
of two antipodal elements— monopolies and competition—is 
one of the basic weaknesses of Japanese imperialism and one of 
the factors substantially reducing Japan’s mobilisation pos- 
sibilities and impeding the creation of an efficient war economy 
in the event of war. 

There is no need to prove that today, as many years ago, 
imperialism, private ownership of the means of production and 
the unbridled aspiration of the monopolies for gain are a source 
of international tension, the arms race and the policy of 
militarism and war. On the other hand, a successful war 
requires the mobilisation of a nation’s entire strength and 
potential, unity of views and actions and the willingness of the 
people to sacrifice their all for victory. 

In Japan, the class contradictions inherent in imperialist 
states have been sharply aggravated and their scale has grown. 
As the main and most organised adversary of monopoly rule, 
the working class attracts to itself all the anti-imperialist and 
anti-militarist forces in the country. The millions of working 
people opposed to monopoly capital represent an unconquera- 
ble force that militates against the policy of militarism and is, in 
the long run, the decisive factor of historical development. 

In addition to the general basic weaknesses of Japanese 
imperialism, there are a number of strategic weaknesses of what 
may be described as being of a purely technical character. 

Besides the general high population density, Japan’s industri- 
al regions are located in a relatively narrow zone along the shore 
of the Inland Sea (Setonaikai) and the Pacific from Fukuoka (in 
the north of Kyushu Island) to Hitachi (east of Tokyo). But 
even in this relatively narrow zone, there is a much higher 
concentration of industry in Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka and 
Fukuoka. This is indicative of the Japanese manufacturing 
industry’s great vulnerability in a nuclear war. 

Japan’s economy is heavily dependent on imports of fuel and 
industrial raw materials. In 1971 she imported over 200 million 
tons of oil (her own production amounted to only 800,000 tons 
or less than 0.5 per cent of her requirements. Iron ore imports at 
the beginning of the 1970s totalled 90-95 million tons annually 











(the domestic output hardly reached two million tons) and her 
imports of coking coal amounted to 45 million tons. Japan 
imports all her cotton, wool and natural rubber and much of her 
non-ferrous and rare metal ores. 


2. War Production in Japan 


Despite the fact that after the war Japan was not permitted 
to have a war industry, the unilateral US occupation opened 
up loopholes for the formation of Armed Forces and the rejuve- 
nation of a military industry. 

The occupation forces took over key strategic localities and 
commenced the intensive building of naval and air bases, 
placing orders for structures and equipment and also for the 
repair and restoration of armaments and military equipment. 
For these projects labour was recruited on the spot. However, 
the size of the orders for armaments and equipment was at first 
small, and the orders themselves were sporadic. 

The situation underwent a radical change during the prepara- 
tions for and in the course of the war in Korea, when the volume 
of the “special orders” and the range of armaments sharply 
increased. 

According to official data, in the period from 1950 to June 
1957 the Japanese industry supplied the US Armed Forces with 
$554, 100 worth of artillery, small arms and ammunition, and 
carried out $235,500 worth of maintenance, covering aircraft, 
warships, artillery, small arms, cars and other machines. * 
These are undoubtedly belittled data, but they are indicative of 
the fact that during the war in Korea the Japanese industry was 
given a considerable impetus to start and expand war produc- 
tion. In fulfilling these orders it mastered the technology of war 
production and acquired the experience of organising the output 
of modern arms and military equipment. 

The contracts for the production of arms and equipment for 
the US Armed Forces went to Shin Mitsubishi jukogyo, 
Kawasaki kokuki, Osaka kinzoku, Kondo seiko, Komatsu 
seisakusho and other concerns that had been engaged exclusive- 
ly in war production during the Second World War. 

The “special orders” during the war in Korea involved the 
capacities of 235 large Japanese concerns. ** Moreover, small 
and medium enterprises, whose number cannot be established, 
worked on these “special orders” under sub-contracts. 


* Nihon-no boei keizai, Tokyo, 1967, p. 165. 
** Keizai Hyoron, No. 10, 1968, p. 107. 














When the war in Korea ended the “special orders” di- 
minished. However, war production did not cease. On the 
contrary, it developed on a new technological basis. By that 
time Japan had her own Armed Forces and industry was set the 
task of supplying them with arms and equipment. 

Nonetheless, in the 1950s and even during the first half of the 
1960s war production grew at a fairly slow rate. The newly- 
formed Self-Defence Forces received most of their armaments 
either as gratuitous military “aid” or on credit.* But the 
Japanese ruling circles were determined to build up their own 
war production. 

As a result, the quantity of Japanese-made arms and 
equipment received by the Self-Defence Forces increased 
steadily, while the imports of these items decreased. In the 
period from 1950 to 1961 Japanese-made arms totalled 50.6 per 
cent, and by 1967 the share of the arms received by the Japanese 
Self-Defence Forces had increased to 90 per cent.** 

In 1950 through 1968 Japan’s industry organised the produc- 
tion of various types of armaments, ammunition and military 
equipment, the output during this period amounting to 1,597,200 
million yen. By the beginning of the 1970s, Japan’s industry was 
supplying her Armed Forces with artillery, small arms, tanks, 
armoured cars and combat aircraft, including the supersonic 
Phantom F-4EJ fighter-bomber. 

Japan started the production of different classes of missiles, 
including the Nike ballistic missile capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads.*** 

Thus, after the Second World War the Japanese war industry 
was rejuvenated on the basis of the “special orders” from the 
US Armed Forces, but subsequently it gradually switched to 
supplying Japan’s own Armed Forces. By the beginning of the 
1970s it had mastered the production of all types of convention- 
al arms up to submarines and jet aircraft. 

The volume of military output more than trebled in 1958 
through 1970. During this period the total value of industrial 
output increased nearly sixfold, the share of military output 
therefore decreasing from | to 0.4 per cent. But by and large war 
production reached considerable proportions. 

From 1967 to 1971 the Japanese Government spent 832,400 
million yen on armaments (an average of 166,500 million yen 
annually). For the period 1971-1976 spending on armaments is to 





* Politika SSHA v stranakh Dalnego Vostoka, Moscow, 1964. pp. 180-85. 
** Boei Nenkan 1970. Tokyo. 1970, p. 261. 
*** Ampo-de Nihon keizai-wa do naru, Tokyo, 1971, p. 63. 











total 2,236,000 million yen, or 447,200 million yen annually. * If 
to this is added the expenditures on research and experimenta- 
tion, it will be seen that already today Japan has a ramified war 
industry capable of manufacturing all types of conventional 
weapons and satisfying the growing requirements of her Armed 
Forces in peace-time and in the event of an emergency. 

But this does not fully satisfy Japan’s ruling circles. The 
former Prime Minister Eisaku Sato declared that “armaments 
without nuclear arms cannot be regarded as adequate”. ** 

Today the production of armaments and military equipment 
has become highly complicated and expensive. It develops on 
the basis of the heavy industry, chiefly heavy engineering. In 
Japan, as we have already noted, the heavy engineering industry 
has reached a very high level of development. 

Most of the concerns in that industry are large and they play 
the paramount role in war production. For example, Mitsubishi 
jukogyo produces combat aircraft, tanks, artillery and small 
arms and builds warships. It accounts for over 30 per cent of 
Japan’s armaments production. In recent years the production 
of armaments has been sharply increased by Mitsubishi denki, 
which specialises in electrical communications and electronic 
apparatuses. 

Many of the large armaments concerns are closely linked with 
US concerns and use their licences and technical documenta- 
tion. The above-mentioned Mitsubishi jukogyo uses the produc- 
tion licences of US concerns like Boeing, Bofors, Douglas, 
General Motors, Hughes Aircraft Company, McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation, Litton Industries, Lockheed, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Incorporated, Pratt and Whitney, Sikorsky and 
Caterpillar. Of these, Lockheed and Douglas are among the five 
largest armaments producers in the USA. 

The Mitsubishi Atomic Power Industry, the Mitsui group and 
other concerns, that likewise operate in contact with Westing- 
house, Martin-Marietta Corporation and other US firms, are 
also increasing their war production. The links between the 
Japanese and American armaments concerns are expanding and 
growing closer. 

The rise and development of the Japanese monopoly 
associations is a history of the growth of aggressive imperialism 
in Japan. At the stage of state-monopoly capitalism, when the 
monopolies fuse more solidly with the state into a single 
mechanism, the Government helps the monopolies to amass 


* Japan Press News, September 12, 1969. 
** Ampo-de Nihon keizai-wa do naru, p. 74. 
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wealth and encourages the further concentration of capital. In 
1964, with the permission of the Government, three of the 
Mitsubishi group’s daughter concerns (Shin Mitsubishi jukogyo, 
Mitsubishi Nihon jukogyo and Mitsubishi zosen) merged to 
form Mitsubishi jukogyo, the largest heavy engineering concern 
in Japan. It became the leading war production trust. Then 
followed a series of mergers in the car, chemical, electrical 
engineering and other branches of the manufacturing industry 
and in the shipbuilding industry. In 1969 attention was attracted 
by the report on the merger of three of the Kawasaki group’s 
companies (railway-car, aircraft and heavy engineering), which 
formed the Kawasaki jukogyo concern. Two of Japan’s largest 
steel concerns— Vawata seitetsu and Fuji seitetsu— merged jn 
March 1970, forming a trust called Shin Nihon seitetsu, whose 
annual output capacity at the time of the merger exceeded 29 
million tons of steel. Today it is the largest steel trust in the 
world. At the time of the merger it had a capital of 230,000 
million yen* with sales amounting to 800,000 million yen 
annually. 

The Japanese Government encourages research, design and 
experimentation in new types of weapons and military equip- 
ment. The designing and production of supersonic jet aircraft 
was started in 1963. This work is fostered by the Defence 
Agency, which does not drudge funds to pay for orders for the 
aircraft industry. 

The growth dynamic of the value of new output and of repair 
and maintenance in the aircraft industry for 1952-1969 is shown 
in the following table: 


Output and the Distribution of the Products 
of the Japanese Aircraft Industry * 


(1,000 million yen) 















Civilian 
consumption 


Total value |Defence Agency |Us Army orders Export 





24.84) 21.31 
55.05] 40.97 
99.59) 53.01 


1965 


* Koku jyoho, No. 5, 1971, p. 49. 
* Nihon kokusei zue, Tokyo, 1971, p. 419. 
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Thus, in 1952 the aircraft industry renewed its operations 
after the Second World War but worked mainly on orders for 
the US Armed Forces. In subsequent years the aircraft 
industry’s chief buyer became the Defence Agency, which in 
1960 purchased 80 per cent of its output. In the 1960s there was 
an increased demand for its output by both the US Armed 
Forces and the Defence Agency. At the same time, there was a 
growth of the demand by civil airways. As a result, by 1969 the 
value of the aircraft industry’s output had reached nearly 
100,000 million yen. This was a colossal growth, but the share 
of war output in this industry fell from 93.9 per cent in 1960 to 
59.5 per cent in 1969. The swift expansion of the aircraft 
industry is indicative of the growth of Japan’s potential for 
increasing the production rate of combat and military transport 
aircraft. 

The huge growth of the electronics industry is making it 
possible to increase the output of control apparatus for the 
Army, Air Force and Navy. Fifty per cent of the equipment for 
the joint Japanese-US semi-automatic anti-aircraft defence 
system was supplied by the Japanese industry. 

The Japanese missile industry is developing on the basis of 
the headway in electronics and general engineering. Until 
recently Japan imported her missiles from the USA, chiefly the 
Nike, Hawk, Ajax and Tartar type, and also the Sidewinder 
air-to-air guided missile. The Japanese ruling circles want to be 
independent of the USA in the supply of arms and are allocating 
considerable funds for research in the development of Japanese 
missiles. In 1968 the Japanese Army began receiving the R-30 
short-range surface-to-surface missile. Japan has developed her 
own anti-tank missile. 

A specific of the missile industry is that its technology 
requires not only special equipment but also special production 
premises. Such premises were built in quick order by Mitsubishi 
denki at its Komakura plant. Moreover, missile production has 
been started by Fuji jukogyo, Mitsubishi jukogyo, Nissan 
jidosha, Nihon denki and many other large concerns. A group of 
sub-contractors supplying units and parts for missiles was 
formed around the main missile producers. Nonetheless, a 
substantial share of key details and units for the Hawk and Nike 
missiles were imported from the USA. 

In 1967-1971 Japan equipped four battalions with a total of 
649 Hawk missiles at a cost of 4,300 million yen ($12 million).* 


* Ampo-de Nihon keizai-wa do naru, Tokyo, 1971, p. 74. 
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The enlargement of missile production facilities involves 
additional expenditures, but the Japanese Government is 
making the necessary allocations, feeling that this will enhance 
the fire power and morale of the Armed Forces, and free Japan 
from foreign dependence in this very essential type of 
armament. It has been reported that at the close of the 1960s 
Japan was testing eight classes of short- and long-range ballistic 
missiles.* 

To co-ordinate the work of developing and improving missiles 
the Federation of Economic Organisations (Keidanren) set up a 
Council for the Production of Guided Missiles. The tactical 
missiles produced in Japan can now rival their US counterparts 
in a number of major indicators. 

In the 1950s Japan started the development of powerful 
missiles in connection with the expansion of space research by 
Tokyo University’s Space and Aviation Research Institute and 
the Scientific Council set up by the Government. This research 
undoubtedly has a strategic designation as well. 

As early as 1958 a group of scientists at Tokyo University 
tested six models of Kappa missiles, and in the 1960s they tested 
a more powerful Lambda missile. 

The subsequent models of missiles developed by these 
scientists are known as MU. These use solid fuel, have a thrust 
of up to 100 tons and can reach an altitude of 380 kilometres. 

In 1966-1971 more than 53,300 million yen were spent on 
space research, which in fact signified the development of 
strategic missiles and of the means of guiding them in flight. Of 
this sum 24,500 million yen were allocated by the Government’s 
Council for Science and Technology, 24,400 million yen by the 
Ministry of Education, 2,200 million yen by the Ministry of 
Transport, 1,200 million yen by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, 720 million yen by the Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
Industry and 240 million yen by the Ministry of Construction. 
Consequently, the expenditures on space research are fully 
covered by the state budget but without the formal participation 
of the Defence Agency. 

Indicative of Japan’s headway in developing strategic missiles 
is the fact that in early 1970 she launched her first man-made 
Earth satellite, and this was followed by the launching of 
another satellite at the beginning of 1971. Both satellites were 
placed in orbit from the Space Research Centre at Utinoura, 
Kyushu Island, by a four-stage rocket operating on solid fuel. 


* Shakai, No. 133, May 1968. p. 46. 








Missiles of all classes and systems are being supplied to the 
Self-Defence Forces. The strategic missiles may be used as 
carriers of nuclear or conventional warheads. Japanese experts 
quite frankly declare that there is no sense in acquiring strategic 
missiles as carriers of conventional warheads. But this poses the 
ruling circles with a difficult problem. They want their Armed 
Forces to have nuclear weapons but cannot ignore public 
opinion, whose attitude to these weapons is negative. To 
surmount this negative attitude of the people to nuclear 
weapons or, as the former Prime Minister Eisaku Sato put it, to 
end the “nuclear allergy”, a White Book on Japan’s Defence put 
out at the close of 1970 said that for Japan “it is legally permis- 
sible to have nuclear weapons of small power if they do not 
exceed the limit needed by defence and do not present the 
threat of aggression for other countries. Although this is permit- 
ted by the Constitution, the Government pursues a policy of 
renouncing nuclear weapons” .* 

At the graduation ceremony at the Academy of the Defence 
Agency on March 21, 1973 Prime Minister Tanaka reiterated 
this point of view, declaring that the Constitution did not 
entirely prohibit the possession of nuclear weapons, but that the 
Japanese Government did not intend to have these weapons at 
its disposal. It is hard to ignore statements to the effect that the 
Government does not intend to acquire nuclear weapons but 
that it is difficult to say what the situation will be like in the 
immediate and, especially, in the more distant future. But the 
legal right to equip the Japanese Army with nucler weapons has 
already been proclaimed in the official press and in the 
pronouncements of political leaders. Precisely on this basis the 
military press assesses nuclear weapons as an effective means 
of flexible response or as a means of “deterring an aggressor 
from any possible use of nuclear weapons”’.** 

Thus, from the economic, scientific, technological and, as the 
Government sees it, legal point of view, Japan is prepared and 
has the right to equip her Self-Defence Forces with nuclear 
weapons. Another point that must be stressed is that under the 
guise of reducing Japan’s dependence on imports of fuel, the 
monopolies and the Government are devoting unremitting 
attention to the theory and practice of building up the atomic 
industry, allocating large sums for the development of new 
methods of concentrating uranium ore, accumulating reserves 
of plutonium, building nuclear-powered ships and, under cover 


* Nihon boei hakusho, Tokyo, 1970. p. 36. 
** Koho antena, No. 7, Tokyo, January 1967, p. 32. 
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of space exploration, improving rocketry technology, enlarging 
the missile industry, manufacturing supersonic jet fighter- 
bomber aircraft, and so on. 

The first atomic power station (capacity 166,000 kw) was 
placed in operation as early as 1966. Another three atomic 
power stations were completed in 1970 and 1971, bringing the 
total capacity to 1,325,000 kw. With the commissioning of these 
power stations experts and businessmen began saying that 
Japan had entered the age of atomic power. 

According to a widely publicised programme, Japan is to 
increase her atomic power-generating capacities to 8,700,000 kw 
by 1976 (this being equal to over 7 per cent of Japan’s total 
power-generating capacities), while by 1986 she is to have 
atomic power stations with an aggregate capacity of 40 million 
kw (nearly 25 per cent of the country’s total capacity). * 
Moreover, it has been reported that by 1980 Japan plans to build 
two nuclear-powered ships, that by 1990 the number of such 
ships is to be increased to 50 or 60, and that by the year 2000 
Japan is to have 280 ships with nuclear engines. 

What arouses suspicion is that these forecasts on the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes are usually accompanied 
by observations to the effect that today the Self-Defence Forces 
cannot guarantee the country’s security if they are not equipped 
with nuclear weapons, which are described as an effective 
means of defence and as a means of “flexible response” and of 
deterring an aggressor from using these weapons against 
Japan. ** 

Military business has substantially strengthened its positions 
in recent years. According to data for 1969, nearly 1,500 
companies were involved in war production. Of these the 
largest manufacturers of weapons were 88 of the leading 
engineering concerns.*** Twenty-two of these concerns man- 
ufactured artillery and small arms, 12 built warships, 13 engaged 
in the production of aircraft, nine manufactured armoured 
vehicles and 17 produced electronic equipment. 

Mitsubishi jukogyo occupies the leading position among the 
big armaments monopolies. It manufactures all types of 
weapons, but specialises in aircraft and warships. It has built 
over 35 per cent of Japan’s combat aircraft, and has factories 
specialising exclusively in the manufacture of such aircraft. 
These factories include the aircraft plant in Komani, Aichi 


* Nihon keizai shimbun, December 16, 1970. 
** Koho antena, No. 78, January 1968, p. 32. 
*** Dayamondo, October 6, 1969, p. 25. 
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Prefecture, where the production of the F-104J fighter-bomber 
was first started in Japan. Evidently, the same plant is to begin 
the production of the F-4EJ, a new model of the Phantom. 
Mitsubishi jukogyo has been cooperating with the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation of the USA for many years. The 
production of aircraft and equipment for them is being 
expanded on the basis of licences and technological documenta- 
tion purchased from Lockheed. Moreover, this concern has 
mastered the technology of building warships and producing 
artillery, small arms, tanks and other weapons. Most of the 
orders of the Defence Agency go to the factories of the 
Mitsubishi jukogyo concern. 

A constant realignment is taking place among the leading 
armaments producers. This is evidence of the competition 
between them and of the changes in the nomenclature of 
armaments. In 1968 there was a sharp increase of the demand 
for communications equipment, which includes electronic 
equipment that is widely used for military purposes. This 
enabled Mitsubishi denki to move into second place for the 
quantity of sales to the Defence Agency, but in 1969 it was again 
pushed into fourth place. 

At the close of the 1960s the Defence Agency placed 
armaments orders worth 200,000 million yen with private 
companies. * Impressive as this sum is, it did not exceed 0.5 per 
cent of the total value of the manufacturing industry’s output, 
which registered a steep rise in the 1960s. 

The monopolies are eager to step up war production, which 
brings them large profits. In 1967 the Defence Agency signed 
18,425 contracts with private companies for the delivery of 
armaments and various services. Of these only 275 contracts 
(1.4 per cent) were signed on the basis of tenders, while 9,213 
(50 per cent) were concluded on the basis of bilateral 
agreements. 

The large engineering concerns dominate war production. 
However, the Government endeavours to enlarge the number of 
monopolies receiving orders for armaments in order to enhance 
industry’s mobilisation potential and make war production more 
mobile in the event of an emergency. 

In 1970 the Defence Agency recommended that Mitsubishi 
jukogyo should turn 40 per cent of the orders for the F-4EJ 
fighter-bombers to Kawasaki jukogyo, and 50 per cent of the 
orders for trainer-aircraft to Fuji jukogyo.** 


* Nihon kokusei zue, p. 535. 
** Nihon keizai shimbun, June 11, 1971. 
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Guided by the same motivations, the Defence Agency and the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and Industry decided to draw the 
Hitachi concern into the production of tanks. Until 1970 tank 
production was in the hands of Mitsubishi jukogyo and 
Kamatsu seisankusho. 

In early 1970 the Defence Agency redistributed the produc- 
tion of guided missiles, which was monopolised by the 
Mitsubishi group. The production of rockets and guided missiles 
is now distributed as follows: surface-to-air missiles are 
produced by the Mitsubishi group and the Toshiba concern, 
air-to-air missiles by the Mitsubishi group, and surface-to- 
surface missiles by Kawasaki jukogyo.* As the most profita- 
ble sphere of business, war production attracts a steadily larger 
number of concerns and is promoting the creation of a 
military-industrial complex in Japan. 

The formation of this complex has already passed through 
several phases. War production was permitted after the war on 
April 11, 1952 by the US occupation authorities, when General 
MacArthur issued the pertinent directive to the Government of 
Japan. On the basis of that directive the Government drew up 
and published the “Rules for Obtaining Permission for the 
Production of Armaments”. On April 13 the Federation of 
Economic Organisations set up the Committee for the Promo- 
tion of War Production (Heiki seisan kyoryokukai), while on 
August 1, 1953 the Government passed a law encouraging war 
production (Buki nado seisakuho). In keeping with that law, 
war production was concentrated in the hands of private 
concerns. The Defence Agency was empowered to distribute 
orders. 

The Government thus gave the monopolies freedom of 
initiative in war production. Co-operation between the arma- 
ments monopolies and the Government, which purchased their 
products, led to the need for a number of special agencies. The 
most important of these is the Defence Industry Committee at 
the Federation of Economic Organisations. 

With regard to links with the Government, this committee, as 
distinct from the other agencies of the Federation of Economic 
Organisations, enjoys relative independence. It has a number of 
subcommittees, including a subcommittee for the production of 
armaments, warships, aircraft, ammunition, fuel, electrical and 
electronic appliances, machine equipment, and special materi- 
als, and a subcommittee for the sale of war production. 


* Yomiuri, May 18, 1970. 
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The committee may submit recommendations to the Govern- 
ment, and it uses this right from time to time. On June 6, 1973 
the committee’s Chairman F. Kono recommended that the 
Government should step up its assistance to the growth of war 
production by increasing its allocations for military purposes. 
Monopoly capital has some other channels for influencing 
Government policy. One of these is the Advisory Council for 
the Organisation of Armaments Production (Boei  sobi 
kokusanka kondaikai) set up in May 1961 under the National 
Defence Council. 

This Advisory Council consists of a Chairman, advisors and 
ten members from among the deputies of the Lower House and 
four deputies of the Upper House. Moreover, the members 
include the Ministers of Finance, Foreign Trade and Industry, 
and Transport and their deputies, the Chief of the National 
Defence Council and two of his deputies, the Chief of the 
Research Department of the Cabinet of Ministers and his 
permanent deputy, and the Executive Secretary of the National 
Defence Council. Industrial circles are represented by the 
Vice-Chairman of the Federation of Economic Organisations, 
the Chairman of the Defence Industry Committee and the 
chairman of all its subcommittees. Altogether the Advisory 
Council has 38 members. 

Moreover, it has a Secretariat with 27 members. * 

The purpose of the Advisory Council is to submit recommen- 
dations to the National Defence Council on matters concerning 
the quality and quantity of armaments production, the building 
of strategic projects, the export of arms, the development of the 
Armed Forces and other questions. 

This work of the Advisory Council strikingly mirrors the 
process of the fusion of the monopolies with the Government 
and the enhanced role of state-monopoly capitalism in Japan. 
The Government is steadily becoming a committee for the 
affairs of the monopoly bourgeoisie. But this does not mean the 
Government has lost its relative independence and is engaged 
solely with meeting the wishes of monopoly capital. 

In February 1952 the Defence Industry Committee submitted 
to the Government a six-year plan (1953-1958) for the build-up 
and development of the Armed Forces and the war industry. 

That plan called for increasing the strength of the land forces 
to 15 divisions consisting of 300,000 effectives by 1958. It was 
recommended that industry should be enlarged to a level 
enabling it to equip 30 divisions. The Navy was to have combat 


* Boei sobi kokusanka kondaikai, Part 1, Tokyo, June 15, 1964. 








and auxiliary vessels totalling 290,000 tons manned by 70,000 
officers and men, while the Air Force was to be increased to 
130,000 officers and men and equipped with 3,750 combat and 
auxiliary aircraft. Thus, the strength of the Armed Forces was 
to be raised to half a million effectives, while military 
expenditures were to average 480,000 million yen annually, * 
which in those days amounted to about 45 per cent of the state 
budget and at least 10 per cent of the national income. 

The Government did not accept the recommendation to step 
up militarisation for a number of reasons: first, there was a 
strong anti-militarist movement, which it was dangerous to 
ignore, and second, accelerated militarisation would to some 
extent have held up Japan’s overall economic development. 
Instead of starting an unbridled arms race the Government used 
US military aid and the favourable situation to give every 
encouragement to the development of the manufacturing 
industry, chiefly the heavy industry and its backbone, the 
engineering industry, i.e., the branches that could in future form 
the basis for war production. The contemplated annual outlay of 
480,000 million yen for military expenditures was obtained by 
Japanese monopoly capital not in 1958, as it had desired, but in 
1969. This level was reached after the creation of a powerful 
industrial base that could ensure the output of all types of 
modern military equipment and armaments. : 

As a leading industrial power Japan is a member of major 
international economic organisations and helps its monopoly 
associations to mould contacts with the national capital of 
countries in the Far East and Southeast Asia. Japan’s economic 
diplomacy is currently accompanied by the growth of her 
political influence and expansion in Asia. Government circles 
are quite frankly urging the reinforcement of Japan’s political 
influence in Asia with the enhancement of her war potential. 

Japan’s widening exports to Asia and the growth of her 
imports of industrial raw materials and fuel from Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East are continuously bringing the interests of 
the Japanese and US monopolies into conflict. It is becoming 
rather close for Japan and the USA in Asia. 


3. Japan’s Armed Forces 
After Japanese militarism had suffered the heaviest defeat in 


its history in the Second World War the Imperial Armed 
Forces were disbanded in accordance with the surrender terms. 


* Ibid. 





Moreover, the Potsdam Declaration banned the employment 
of the officers of the Armed Forces in Government service, the 
organisation of war production and the creation of a war 
potential. 

These terms were consistent with the interests and aspirations 
of the Japanese people, who had experienced the terrible effects 
of American atomic bombs. In keeping with the Potsdam 
Declaration Japanese official circles repeatedly gave the 
assurance that they wanted peace. These assurances were 
recorded in the Constitution adopted in 1947. Article 9 states: 
“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice 
and order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of force as 
means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained. The right of belligerency of the state will 
not be recognised.” * 

This is an indisputable achievement of Japan's anti-war, 
progressive forces, who waged a dedicated struggle for their 
country’s democratisation. However, since the 1947 Constitu- 
tion was adopted when Japan was under occupation and the 
Japanese Government’s political rights had been greatly cur- 
tailed, it was drawn up with the direct participation of the 
occupation administration and General MacArthur, the Sup- 
reme Allied Commander in Japan. Consequently, as any other 
bourgeois Constitution, it contains articles and provisions giving 
wide scope to a free interpretation of even the clearest wording. 
It is therefore not surprising that none other than General 
MacArthur himself set the example of freely interpreting Article 
9. In a New Year message to the Japanese Government on 
January 1, 1950 he wrote that by no sophistry of reasoning could 
the provisions of the new Constitution “be interpreted as 
complete negation of the inalienable right of self-defence 
against unprovoked attack”. ** 

The Japanese Government willingly accepted MacArthur’s 
advice and in circumvention of the Constitution set up its own 
Armed Forces and embarked on the build-up of a war potential. 
On December 16, 1959, with the view to undermining the 
actions of the opposition, the Supreme Court of Japan, as the 
highest judiciary with authority to decide whether any law was 
constitutional, passed a special decision, stating: “The inaliena- 


* The Constitution of Japan and Criminal Statutes, p. 5. 
** Nippon Times, January 1, 1950. 
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ble right of self-defence enjoyed by our country as a sovereign 
state is in no way denied. The pacificism of our Constitution 
does not mean helplessness and non-resistance.... It must be 
stated that the enforcement by our country of the necessary 
measures of self-defence with the purpose of maintaining her 
peace and security and ensuring her existence is the natural 
implementation of the inalienable functions of the state.” * 
The Japanese ruling circles thus motivate the need for 
forming, strengthening and developing Japan’s Armed Forces 
after World War II by the mythical “threat of communism”, 
contending that Japan must be safeguarded against that “threat” 
in order to enable her to preserve her integrity and security. 
However, in official Japanese documents the question of 
defence is interpreted quite freely. In the Constitution it is 
stated that the purpose of Japan’s Self-Defence Forces is not 
only to repulse direct attack but also to prevent such an attack. 


a) Principle of Recruiting the Armed Forces 


The character of a country’s Armed Forces, their organisa- 
tion and composition, the forms of recruitment and armament 
are determined by many objective factors: the socio-economic 
and political system, the economic development level, the 
geographical location, the state of manpower and material 


resources, and so on. 

In view of the people’s anti-war feeling, fearing the criticism 
of the opposition political parties that were protesting against 
the policy of militarism, and wishing to avoid incriminations 
from neighbouring countries, the Japanese Government had to 
adopt the principle of volunteer recruitment into the Armed 
Forces. Consequently, the Japanese Self-Defence Forces are a 
mercenary army consisting entirely of soldiers and officers of 
Japanese nationality. 

History teaches that mercenary armies are a reliable bulwark 
of the exploiting classes. But they have a number of essential 
drawbacks. It is much too expensive to maintain a large army of 
mercenaries. The Government has to pay relatively high salaries 
not only to the officers but also to the rank-and-file. According 
to statistics for April 1, 1971 the monthly pay of a private in the 
Japanese Army is from 23,800 to 39,000 yen and of non- 
commissioned officers from 60,500 to 90,200 yen depending on 
the office and length of service. The pay of junior officers is 


* Nihon boei hakusho, Tokyo, 1970, p. 27. 
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from 98,500 to 116,600 yen, of middle-ranking officers from 
132,400 to 156,400 yen and of senior officers from 168,900 to 
380,000 yen. * If the pay of the rank-and-file of Japan’s Armed 
Forces is compared with the wages of factory and office 
workers, it will be found that rank-and-file soldiers receive 
approximately as much as young workers, while the pay of 
generals and senior officers is equal to the salary of high- 
ranking Government officials. As a result, a considerable part 
of the military allocations is spent on the upkeep of military 
personnel. Moreover, the system of volunteer recruitment does 
not ensure the military training of the male population fit for 
military service. To fill in this gap the Japanese Government 
introduced a law on the creation of a Reserve in 1954, 
According to data for September 30, 1971, the trained Reserve 
consisted of 39,600 men.** The trained Reserve is usually 
attached to military units at the place of work and the reservists 
annually undergo five-day training in these units. 

It is said that on account of the people’s negative attitude to 
militarisation, the Government circles are encountering consid- 
erable difficulty in recruiting men for the Armed Forces. But 
this is not confirmed by the facts. 

According to the Defence Agency, in 1960 there were 187,845 
applicants for 31,850 vacancies. Any University in Japan could 
envy this competition. In 1965 there were 30,325 vacancies and 
90,197 applicants, while in 1969 there were 60,207 applicants for 
32,613 vacancies. Outwardly, the impression is that the number 
of men desiring to join the army is decreasing. But in 1960, 
when there were six applicants for each vacancy, only 79.1 per 
cent of the vacancies were filled, while in 1969, when the 
competition dropped to less than two persons per vacancy, the 
recruitment plan was overfulfilled (32,669 men were enlisted 
instead of the 32,613 originally planned).*** 

What was the reason for the 66 per cent drop in the 
competition to fill the vacancies in the Self-Defence Forces at 
the close of the 1960s? This cannot be answered in one word. 
Young men born in 1941-1945 became eligible for the Armed 
Forces in the 1960s. During the war years the birth rate was 
three or four times lower than usual. The long industrial boom, 
the technological revolution, the appearance of new industries 
and the enlargement of the network of institutions of higher 
learning increased the demand for young people. Professor K. 
Oshima of Tokyo University has computed that during the first 


* Boei nen an 1971, Tokyo, 1971, pp. 200-01. 


** Seiji nen an 1971-1972, Tokyo, 1972, p. 99. 
*** Nihon boei hal usho, p. 94. 
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half of the 1960s the demand for young people was three times 
larger than the supply. Naturally, this could not but reduce the 
number of applicants for the Army. But perhaps the main thing 
is that a stricter and more efficient procedure of recruitment 
into the Armed Forces was introduced in the 1960s. Registration 
offices were set up at all the prefectural departments to conduct 
propaganda among young men eligible for recruitment into the 
Army, study the mood of young people and, in line with Article 
38 of the Procedure for Recruitment into the Self-Defence 
Forces, screen candidates. The article in question states: 
“Service in the Self-Defence Forces is barred to persons of any 
of the following categories: 

“a) persons deprived of rights by a court of law or held for 
investigation; 

“b) persons punished two or more times during their previous 
terms of service; 

“c) persons given a dishonourable discharge and for whom 
two years have not elapsed since the date of discharge; 

“d) persons who have taken part in forming political parties 
or political groups, or have been members of such parties with 
the purpose of violating the Constitution or overthrowing the 
Government.” 

Needless to say, these restrictions reduced the selection rate 
of candidates for the Armed Forces. But the fact that there had 
been a reduction of the number of applications for the Army 
caused the Government some anxiety. In recent years it has 
instituted some additional measures to rectify the situation. 
Military-chauvinistic propaganda has been intensified among 
young people; steps are being taken to provide better facilities 
for Army and Navy personnel. The pay and discharge 
allowances have been increased for all categories of personnel 
who have completed a contracted term of service. The number 
of NCOs has been increased and their rights and duties have 
been extended. Higher pay has been introduced for service in 
remote areas (on Hokkaido). Courses and schools have been 
opened in the Army to train specialists for whom there is a large 
demand both in the Armed Forces and in the national economy. 
The Army now runs courses preparing young men for enrolment 
in institutes of higher learning. But the establishment of a 
network of paramilitary general education schools was perhaps 
the most radical means for improving the complement of the 
Armed Forces and fostering militarist propaganda. These 
schools accept youths who have completed nine classes of a 
general education school and run through the curriculum of the 
12-year secondary school with only a small addition of the most 
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general military subjects. Tuition is free. The upkeep of these 
schools required additional allocations by the Government, 
which did not stint the expense inasmuch as in these schools the 
teaching of basic and special subjects is permeated with the 
ideas of militarism. 

Although the system of voluntary recruitment into the Armed 
Forces has been improved, the question of introducing military 
conscription, which would allow increasing the numerical 
strength of the trained Reserve, reducing the expenditures on 
the upkeep of personnel and, consequently, increasing the 
allocations for armaments and military equipment, remains on 
the agenda. 

In the 1960s the rank-and-file of the ground forces were 
recruited from among physically fit young men between the 
ages of 18 and 25, who had finished a secondary school. The Air 
Force and Navy receive recruits from military schools, that 
accept juveniles between the ages of 15 and 17, and officers 
from the Military Academy. According to statistics for 1970, 
Japan had one Military Academy and 28 military schools. Of 
these 15 were Army schools, five were Navy schools, seven 
were Air Force schools and one a school for physical instructors 
for all arms of the service. Each arm of the service has a school 
training senior and higher officers, including staff officers. The 
Academy and the schools train artillery men, signalmen, 
chemists, missile operators and radar technicians. 

In Japan the Military Academy was formed in 1952, following 
which there have been substantial changes in its organisation. 
At the beginning of the 1970s it had two departments: Basic and 
Engineering. The Basic Department had three divisions: Army, 
Navy and Air Force; and the Engineering Department had two 
divisions: command-engineering and engineering-technical. 

Altogether the Academy has a temporarily assigned personnel 
of 2,120. The permanent staff consists of 957 persons, of whom 
305 are teachers (including the Academy’s Chief and his 
deputies), 411 are technical personnel and 241 are officers of the 
command personnel. Of the latter 124 are Army officers, 60 are 
naval officers and 57 are Air Force officers. * The term of study 
is four years, and 530 cadets are enrolled annually. 

The cadets pay nothing for their upkeep, have the free use of 
the libraries and laboratories and receive a monthly grant of 
9,800 yen. Moreover, twice a year (in June and December) they 
receive additional allowances. The grants to cadets are 


* Boei nen an, 1971, p. 319. 
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increased simultaneously with pay rises to other military 
personnel. 

Upon graduation from the Academy the cadet receives NCO 
rank and is posted to a unit for one year as a probationary 
officer. Upon the expiry of the term of probation, he receives 
the first officer's rank, provided he is given a positive 
testimonial. 

Cases of cadets discharged into the Reserve upon graduation 
are quite frequent. Usually, about 8-10 per cent of the 
graduation class wish to be discharged from the Armed Forces 
upon graduation. They go to work in the national economy, 
reinforcing the trained Reserve. A diploma from the Academy is 
equated to a diploma from a University or other institution of 
higher learning. 

The well-organised system of general education is of great 
significance to the recruitment of men for the Armed Forces. 
Nine-year education is compulsory in Japan and there are many 
institutions of higher learning. Since 1947 the following system 
of education has been in operation: six-year elementary school, 
three-year middle school, three-year secondary high school, and 
four-year tuition at a university or other institution of higher 
learning. For all normal children the first phase of the secondary 
school (i.e., nine classes) is compulsory. Children complete this 
phase at the age of 15. There is, therefore, the possibility of 
enrolling youths of 15 into special military schools, which have 
the same programme as the general education school either of 
the first or second phase. 

In the Japanese Armed Forces there are no men with only an 
elementary education, to say nothing of semi-literates or, much 
less, illiterates. A very large number of the officers in the Army, 
the Navy and Air Force have a specialised higher or University 
education. Indicative in this respect are the following data for 
the land forces for 1963. * 

Thus, the top-ranking officers of the Self-Defence Forces 
usually have a specialised higher or University education. 

Among the senior officers 98.3 per cent have a higher 
education. Among the junior officers nearly 50 per cent have a 
higher education. 

For the educational qualification the personnel of Japan’s 
Self-Defence Forces is in one of the leading places among the 
armies of the capitalist countries. Besides, Japan has a large 
network of technical schools, and this is mirrored in the Armed 


* Keizai, January 1967, No. 1, p. 143. 
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Air Force 


Generals and admirals 
Senior officers 

Junior officers 

NCOs 


4,807 
15,414 





PFCs 
Privates 






50,390 | 36,253 5,755 
72,448 | 53,842 8,883 


169,013, 35,448 


Forces as well. The large stratum of officers is a major 
qualitative indicator of the Armed Forces. 

As the above table shows, officers of all categories comprised 
nearly half (49.5 per cent) of the personnel of the Self-Defence 
Forces, while in the Navy they numbered 58.7 per cent and in 
the Air Force over 54 per cent of the personnel. This ratio bet- 





* Zenei, June 1967, p. 95. 
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ween the rank-and-file and the officers remained unchanged at 
the close of the 1960s. In the period when the Reserve Police 
Corps was formed the percentage of officers was much lower — 
11, but in 1955 it rose to 34.2 and in 1960 to 44.3 per cent.* 

The high percentage of officers in the Self-Defence Forces 
makes it possible. if necessary, to sharply increase their 
numerical strength, particularly of the land forces. The Armed 
Forces have a large percentage of generals and other senior 
officers of the former Imperial Army. At the close of the 1960s 
they held leading posts. Today they determine the organisa- 
tion of the Armed Forces and the orientation of the personnel’s 
indoctrination. Most of the officers who joined the Army 
after 1950 are from the old military families.** 

The social composition of the Japanese Army merits 
attention. The old army consisted primarily of peasants. 
Factory and office workers predominate in the present Army. 
According to statistics for 1958, 22.7 per cent of the personnel 
were peasants, fishermen or forestry workers, but by 1963 the 
number of such persons in the Army had dropped to 13.7 per 
cent. On the other hand, the number of factory, transport and 
building workers rose from 24.9 to 43.3 per cent.*** 

This tendency toward a diminution of the number of peasants 
and an increase of the number of factory and office workers 
mirrors the social changes that have taken place in Japan since 
the Second World War. In 1950 the number of persons working 
in agriculture was 17,800,000 or 49.7 per cent of the able-bodied 
population; in 1971 the corresponding figures were 7 ,800 ,000**** 
and 15 per cent. Inasmuch as the number of peasants in the total 
able-bodied population continues to decrease, there are grounds 
for expecting that in the Armed Forces, too, there will be a 
further decrease of the number of peasants and a relative 
growth of the number of factory and office workers. 

There is a dual significance to the change in the social 
composition of the Japanese Armed Forces. The fact that the 
urban contingent is better educated and has a better technical 
training allows it to learn to handle sophisticated military 
equipment quickly. However, this contingent has a higher level 
of class consciousness, aspires for organisation and maintains 
close links with the urban working population. This impedes its 
indoctrination in the spirit of revanchism and anti-communism. 


* Keizai, No. t, January 1967, p. 114. 
** Yasusaburo Hoshino, Shigeo Hayashi, The True Face of the Japanese 
Army (Russian translation), Moscow, 1965, p. 132. 
*** Keizai, No. 1, January 1969, p. 114. 
**** Yomiuri, February 20, 1972. 
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But since the personnel is recruited by careful selection and a 
large segment consists of officers devoted to the existing 
system, the ruling circles have succeeded in establishing and 
consolidating the principle of command and subordination in the 
Armed Forces, enforcing rigid discipline and making the Armed 
Forces an obedient weapon in the hands of the exploiting class. 
This weapon is used for the forcible implementation of the 
policy of the ruling elite. The former Director-General of the 
Defence Agency Arita told the Finance Committee of the 
Lower House that “in the event disorder and unrest continue for 
a long time and on a large scale, the Self-Defence Forces will be 
activated to preserve the public peace regardless of whether or 
not insurgents are armed”’. * 


b) Structure and Organisation 
of the Japanese Armed Forces 


The Japanese Armed Forces are regulated by a number of 
laws and decrees. The responsibility for preparing the country 
for war and for the state of the Armed Forces is borne by the 
Cabinet of Ministers, notably by the Prime Minister, who in 
war-time becomes the Commander-in-Chief. 

In June 1956 the National Defence Council was set up under 
the Prime Minister. It consists of the Prime Minister (Chair- 
man), one of his deputies, the Foreign Minister, the Finance 
Minister, the Director-General of the Defence Agency and the 
Chief of the Planning Board of the Cabinet of Ministers. If 
necessary other officials may be co-opted. 

An advisory body, the National Defence Council is author- 
ised to discuss and submit recommendations on the orientation 
in the development of the national-defence, and to consider 
draft plans for the promotion of the Armed Forces and war 
production, and other questions linked with the build-up and use 
of the Armed Forces. The day-to-day direction of the Armed 
Forces is implemented by the Director-General of the Defence 
Agency, who has two deputies: for operational (jimu-jikan) and 

Under the system existing in Japan all Government agencies 
are subordinated directly to the Prime Minister’s Office and 
they are usually headed by a Minister Without Portfolio. As a 
result, between the Prime Minister and the heads of the 
Government agencies there is yet another department—the 
Prime Minister’s Office. In practice this department does not 


* Tokyo Shimbun, June 25, 1969. 
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impede the direction of the Armed Forces. However, the 
Defence Agency ranks below the Foreign, Finance, Foreign 
Trade and Industry, and other ministries. The question of 
restructuring the Defence Agency into a Ministry of National 
Defence is being seriously debated. The recommendations to 
give the Defence Agency greater prestige and authority are 
supported by industrial circles and various militarist organisa- 
tions. 

The Defence Agency has the following departments: person- 
nel, military training, defence, medical and maintenance. 
Moreover, under the Agency there is an independent division, 
the Military Construction Department, whose personnel (nearly 
3,500 persons) is not taken into account when the staff of the 
Defence Agency is determined. 

The operational direction of the Armed Forces is in the hands 
of the Joint Staff Council, while day-to-day direction 1s 
exercised by the Director-General of the Defence Agency 
through his assistants and the commanders (or Chiefs-of-Staff) 
of the different services: ground, naval and air. The Joint Staff 
Council is the working operational body of the Defence Agency 
and is responsible for drawing up and carrying out plans for the 
build-up and mobilisation of the Armed Forces, for effectively 
using the means of armed struggle, for drawing up plans of war 
and strategic operations and for the fulfilment of these plans. 
For this purpose it has a special staff. Further, its functions 
include the drawing up of long-term and annual plans for 
training and for the overall development and strengthening of 
the Armed Forces. Since the Chief of the Joint Staff Council 
and the other three members (commanders of the services) are 
career soldiers, the role and influence of military circles on the 
Government’s policy in the build-up and use of the Armed 
Forces are quite obvious. 

In structure the central administration of the Japanese Armed 
Forces most closely resembles the administration of the US 
Armed Forces. But there are some essential distinctions in the 
structure of the Armed Forces. 

The ground forces thus have over two-thirds of the total 
strength of the Japanese Armed Forces, while in the US Armed 
Forces during the same period they had 38.7 per cent of the total 
strength. In Japan the naval force has 14.7 per cent of the total 
strength, and in the USA it has 24.3 per cent (the statistics are 
for 1966 for the USA and for 1971 for Japan), and the air force 
has respectively 16.2 and 28.6 per cent of the total strength. 
Moreover, the USA has a Marine Corps, which has 8.4 per cent 
of the Armed Forces’ total strength. 
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Structure of the Japanese Armed Forces 
and Their Complement on November 1970 * 


Authorised Actual Complement, Share of 
complement strength percentage complement 


Ground forces 179,000 156,175 
Naval force 38,323 36,426 
Air force 41,657 40,102 
Personnel of the 

Joint Staff Council 78 78 


* Koku jyoho, No. 5, 1971, p. 31. 


In the build-up, organisation and administration of the Armed 
Forces and also in the elaboration of the principles governing 
their use the Government and the military leadership take into 
account the presence of US military bases and garrisons in 
Japan and also Japan’s allied relations with the USA. 


Dynamic of the Change in the Numerical Strength 
of the US Forces in Japan * 


Ground forces | Naval Force 


125,000 
35,000 
21,000 
* Viet-Nam senrvaku senso to Nihon-no, No. 14, Tokyo, June 1966, 
p. 37 


The US Forces in Japan were thus reduced from 250,000 men 
in 1952 to 40,000 in 1965. They remained at that level in 1969. * 
In the period from 1952 to 1969 the US ground forces in Japan 
weres cut back by 94 per cent, the air force by approximately 
83.3 per cent and the naval force by 50 per cent. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, under the Japanese-US 
Security Treaty, the USA had in Japan 12 naval and seven air 
bases, a number of proving grounds and other installations. In 
1969 the US forces in Japan had 160 installations, which 
occupied 366 million square metres of arable land.** These 
installations are located throughout the territory of Japan, 
mainly in the vicinity of large undustrial and administrative 


* Dayamondo, October 6, 1969, p. 26. 
** Mainichi, February 17, 1969. 
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centres. There are 45 installations in the city and prefecture of 
Kanagawa, 19 in the city and prefecture of Tokyo, and 14 in the 
Fukuoka-Nagasaki area. Twenty-three proving grounds are 
located in the vicinity of the largest garrisons. In addition there 
are a number of installations that are used jointly by Japanese 
and US forces. Further, the Japanese islands of Okinawa and 
Ogasawara have been turned into large naval and air bases at a 
cost of over $4,000 million. 

The US imperialists built the naval base on Okinawa, as in 
other parts of the world, soon after the Second World War, 
when aircraft were the main and only means of delivering 
nuclear warheads. As time passed, aircraft were replaced by 
unerringly accurate strategic rockets with a practically unli- 
mited range. With the development of strategic missiles capable 
of hitting any strategic target the naval base on Okinawa lost 
much of its importance, becoming a sitting duck for nuclear 
weapons. Aware of the consequences of the siting of nuclear 
weapons on the island, the population of Okinawa with the 
support of progressive forces in Japan unfolded a powerful 
movement for the return of Japan’s political rights to the 
Ryukyu Islands and the dismantling of the nuclear pads on these 
islands. With the view to augmenting their prestige, Japan’s 
ruling circles headed the popular movement for the return of 
administrative rights to these islands. 

On May 15, 1972, after several rounds of talks and long 
preparations a ceremony was held in which the US Government 
turned over to the Government of Japan the administration of 
the Island of Okinawa. 

This formally ended the US occupation of Japanese territory 
and brought the USA a certain political advantage. Fundamen- 
tally, nothing changed from the strategic point of view. The 
important air and naval bases on the Ryukyu Islands remain at 
the disposal of the US Forces. With the tacit agreement of the 
Japanese Government US B-52 strategic bombers used the 
Kadene Air Base on Okinawa on their return from raids against 
Vietnam. 

Japan’s military and political alliance with the USA has 
greatly affected the build-up of her Armed Forces. One of the 
results of this alliance is that although Japan is a naval power the 
structure of her Armed Forces is identical to the structure of the 
Armed Forces of continental countries. Having no nuclear 
weapons of their own, her Self-Defence Forces exercise jointly 
with US troops in mastering warfare with the use of such 
weapons. 
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c) Ground Forces 


Infantry and motorised divisions comprise the main tacti- 
cal units of Japan’s ground forces. According to figures for 
1969, Japan had 12 infantry divisions and one motorised 
division. 

The infantry divisions have a strength of from 7,000 to 9,000 
effectives (all divisions are in future to be brought up to 9,000 
effectives), and for their armaments they may be likened to 
motorised divisions. Altogether in 1971 the Japanese Armed 
Forces had an authorised strength of 260,400 uniformed 
personnel and a First-Line Reserve of 39,600 men. 

In the armament of the infantry attention is paid to the 
development of light weapons that conform to the physical 
qualities of the troops and are convenient for transport by 
air and parachute. The ground forces are, moreover, being 
supplied with missiles capable of carrying both conventional 
and nuclear warheads, and this sharply increases their fire 
power. 

On September 30, 1970 the ground forces had: 


Heavy Armaments * 


4 missile battalions Including 65 Hawk 
(165 pads) pads 
Artillery of all types Including 1,300 
Tanks and self- recoilless pieces 
propelled 
guns 
Aircraft 
Helicopters 


* Koku jyoho, Nc =; 1971, p. 31; Boei nenkan 1970, p. 261; 
Seizi nenkan 1971-197". skyo, 1972, p. 28. 


Almost all the types of artillery used by the ground forces are 
of Japanese manufacture. The task is being resolved of 
completely replacing American-made armaments with improved 
Japanese-made weapons. To replace the 75 mm recoilless gun 
received from the USA, the Japanese industry is producing the 
improved 106 mm recoilless gun. Mounted on a special car, this 
gun has considerable fire-power and is highly mobile. 

The Japanese M-61 medium tank is superior to the tanks 
supplied by the USA for weight, armour thickness and mobility. 
The M-61 has a 12-cylinder air-cooled 570 hp motor. The De- 
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fence Agency has given Mitsubishi jukogyo the assignment 
of developing a new type of tank armed with a 100 mm gun and 
equipped with the latest instruments permitting it to conduct 
aimed fire in motion at any speed. Moreover the Defence 
Agency plans to replace the US Nike and Ajax missiles with 
missiles of Japanese make. 

The Japanese industry is supplying the Army with efficient 
trucks, engineering equipment, means of communication, 
chemical combat machines and other armament. 

In line with an Order of the Day of the Defence Agency’s 
Director-General of January 14, 1960, the ground forces have 
been divided into five armies stationed in different administra- 
tive regions. 


Composition and Siting of Armies * 


Location Number of| Division 
divisions Nos. 


Hokkaido] Muroran 2nd, 5th,| Tank group, spe- 
cial unit, building 
unit and other 
special units 
Special unit, 
building unit, 
training unit and 
other special units 








Reinforcement 
units 














Northern 
Army 


Northeastern} Northern] Sendai 
Army 


Eastern Air unit, special 
Army unit, building unit, 

training unit 
Central Building unit, 
Army training unit 
Western Building unit and 
Army training unit 


* Boei nenkan 1970, p. 242. 
** 7th Motorised Division 


The pattern given by the above table indicates that the ground 
forces are distributed very unevenly. On Hokkaido, which 
directly abuts Soviet territory, there are one-third of the total 
number of divisions, including Japan’s only motorised division, 
although that island comprises a little over one-fifth of Japan’s 
territory and has only 5.4 per cent of her population. 


d) Naval Force 





August 1, 1952 is officially regarded as the day on which the 
naval force was formed. 

During the first few years following its formation the Navy 
consisted of destroyers received from the USA and also of 
combat and auxiliary vessels of the old Navy. 

A new phase in its development commenced in 1957 when it 
received two destroyers built at Japanese shipyards. Since then 
the Navy has been growing on the basis of orders to the 
Japanese shipbuilding industry. At the close of 1970 it had 200 
combat ships totalling 137,000 tons and nearly 300 auxiliary 
vessels totalling 33.000 tons, altogether 500 ships. 

The combat ships include destroyers, submarines, submarine 
chasers, torpedo boats and minesweepers. 

The special-purpose ships include patrol boats, fuel and water 
tankers, and self-propelled landing barges. 


The warships are equipped with various types of missiles. 
The warhead of the Asroc * anti-submarine missile may be used 
as a depth bomb. 


In 1970 the Navy had 250 aircraft and helicopters, including | 
anti-submarine unmanned helicopters capable of hitting a target 
over a distance of 110 kilometres. These helicopters have a 
speed of 150 km/hour and a gross weight in flight of 480 kilos 
(carrying two torpedoes). 

At the beginning of the 1970s Japan had no nuclear warships, 
but the experience of building these ships was being acquired. A 
nuclear-powered merchant ship was completed in 1970, and the 
building of a number of other similar ships is planned. 


The building timetable for warships has been appreciably 
shortened. In 1963 it took 30 months to build a major warship, 
but in 1965 the time of building a destroyer was cut to 17 
months, i.e., almost by half. Warships are built by large 
concerns such as Mitsubishi jukogyo, Ishikawajima-Harima 
jukogyo, Kawasaki jukogyo, Hitachi zosen and Maizuru 
jukogyo. The warships annually commissioned comprise some- 
what over 5 per cent of the output of these concerns. This is | 
evidence that with her large shipbuilding capacities Japan is able | 
to build a big Navy. | 

\ 


* The Asroc missile is 4.5 metres long. It has a diameter of 0.3 metres and 
a firing range of 9 kilometres. It develops a supersonic speed underwater. 
It weighs 450 kilograms, while the pad in combat position weighs about 
20 tons. 
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The naval force is directed by the Central Naval Headquar- 
ters headed by the Chief-of-Staff (who is also the Commander 
of the Navy). The Central Naval Headquarters is in Yokosuka, 
which is also the main US naval base in Japan. 

The Navy is divided into five naval regions (fleets), whose 
headquarters are at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, Maizuru and 
Ominato. 

In the training of the naval force special attention is given to 
operations on sea communications, anti-submarine defence and 
co-operation with ground and air forces. Exercises are held 
frequently to train landing task forces on beachheads and 
protecting the maritime flanks of ground forces. In the summer 
of 1971 exercises were held in which the Navy practised 
securing communication lines far from Japan. Japan’s ruling 
circles are seeking a precedent for sending troops overseas. 
Naomi Nishimura, former Director-General of the Defence 
Agency, told foreign correspondents in October 1971 that in the 
event of an elemental calamity in the Asia-Pacific area he would 
like to see Japanese Self-Defence Forces undertaking rescue 
operations and rendering emergency and medical aid as part of 
an international contingent. This, it must be noted, is not the 
first statement of its kind. 


e) Air Force 


Japan’s Air Force is an independent arm. Moreover, there are 
aircraft in the naval and ground forces. Aircraft plays a major 
part in the anti-aircraft defence system. Japan’s air armaments 
consist not only of aircraft and helicopters but also of missiles. 
These armaments supplement each other. Special significance 
attaches to transport aircraft, which today can be converted 
from auxiliary to the main form of military transport. 

In accordance with its aims and tasks, the Air Force 
constantly improves its materiel and steadily increases its 
arsenal of missiles. In November 1970 it had three missile 
battalions with 102 Nike pads, 962 aircraft and 37 helicopters. 
The aircraft included 479 fighter-bombers. The Armed Forces 
as a whole have 1,265 aircraft and 323 helicopters. All the 
helicopters and most of the aircraft are of Japanese make. 

The Japanese Air Force has no strategic bombers, but its 
fighter-bomber is being continuously improved. The fighter- 
bombers used in the Japanese Air Force are capable of carrying 
out strategic tasks. Until recently the supersonic F-104J 
fighter-bomber was considered the most efficient aircraft in the 
Japanese Air Force. But, as we have noted, in early 1969 the 
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Government of Japan approved the F-4EJ* as the basic 
fighter-bomber. 

Foreign experts have a very high opinion of the P-2J anti- 
submarine aircraft. Developed by Japanese designers it is 
produced by the Japanese aircraft industry. Intensive work is 
underway to develop new trainer and transport aircraft. 

The Japanese Air Force has 18 aerodromes, the ground forces 
have 13, and the naval force 11. Altogether there are 42 
aerodromes. 

The anti-aircraft forces are not yet a separate arm. Nonethe- 
less, anti-aircraft defence receives considerable attention. The 
semi-automatic PAGE tracking, warning and signal system was 
placed in operation in 1968. This system covers Japan proper, 
Okinawa, South Korea and Taiwan. It was built with US 
financial and technical assistance and is jointly operated by the 
Japanese and US air forces. The 24 radar stations sited in Japan 
are operated by Japanese personnel with mandatory control by 
US officers. 

Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan and South Korea and the sea and 
ocean approaches to them form the defence zone of the US Sth 
Air Army, whose headquarters are in the Japanese town of \ 
Futyu, near Tokyo. The central headquarters of the Japanese 
Air Force is in the same town and in the same building. Japan’s 
air defence system and troops are subordinated to the US 5th 
Air Army and through it to the US Pacific Air Command. 

The Japanese Air Force is divided into three commands: 
Northern, Central and Western. Under these commands and 
their headquarters are the appropriate air units. The US air 
bases are sited in the same locality. For instance, the bases and 
aircraft on Hokkaido and on Northern Honshu are subordinated 
to the Northern Command, whose headquarters are in the town 
of Chitose, where the US 7th Air Division is also stationed. The 

first-class US air base (near the village of Seki, Miyazaki , 
Prefecture) is in the territory of the Western Command. 

Air-defence exercises are conducted jointly with the US 
forces in Japan, on Okinawa and Taiwan and in South Korea. 

The operational subordination of the Japanese Air Force to 
the Command of the US Sth Air Army was specified on 
September 2, 1959 in a secret agreement between the Japanese 
Air Force Command and the Commander of the US Sth Air 
Army. Under that agreement the Commander of the Japanese 
















































*“ The F-4EJ Phantom has a speed of over 2,000 km/hour, a ceiling of 20 
kilometres and a range of over 4,000 kilometres. It is equipped with automatic 
interception and aiming systems with a detection range of up to 50 kilometres. 
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Air Force was to inform the entire personnel in his command 
that in periods of tension and in war-time the PAGE system 
would be used jointly by the Japanese and US forces. It was 
stated that in order to ensure a more reliable and efficient 
control of troops representatives of the US Sth Air Army would 
be present at all the command and observation posts of that 
system. The 5th Air Army Headquarters would use the 
PAGE signal system on an equal footing with the Japanese Air 
Force not only for the receipt of information but also for the 
transmission of orders in and outside Japan. Further, it was 
noted that in the event of a threat of invasion the Japanese Air 
Force would immediately act jointly with the US forces to 
repulse the attack and that the formalities of procedure would 
be settled later.* This, in effect, ignores Article 3 of the 
US-Japanese Security Treaty, which calls for preliminary 
consultations with the Japanese Government prior to the 
adoption of important decisions. During the Caribbean crisis, at 
the time the spy-ship Pueblo was detained by the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and in two other cases the 
Japanese forces were alerted not only without the knowledge of 
the Prime Minister but even without the sanction of the Defence 
Agency’s Director-General. 

This is evidence of how peace is endangered by the plans of 
the aggressive circles in the USA and Japan for the use of the 
Japanese Armed Forces. 


f) Financing the Japanese Armed Forces 


The Japanese Government had to contribute to the expense of 
maintaining the US occupation forces, while from 1950 onwards 
budget allocations were made for the maintenance and build-up 
of Japan’s own Armed Forces. Japan’s contribution to the 
upkeep of the army of occupation in 1948 was set at $155 
million annually. At the close of 1955 it was decided at talks 
between the Japanese and US governments that beginning in 
1957 Japan would annually reduce her contribution by half the 
increment in her appropriations for the upkeep and equipment 
of her own Armed Forces. As a result, this contribution steadily 
diminished, and was cut off entirely in 1961. Japan had to pay 
only the salaries of the US military advisers to her Army, but in 
early 1969 she was freed from this expense, too, when the 
services of the US advisers were dispensed with. At present the 


* Shakai, No. 133, May 1968, pp. 51-52. 





Japanese Government pays only compensation for the use by 
US Armed Forces of land rented from private persons, for the 
transportation of US troops and also to insurance companies for 
losses incurred as a result of accidents involving US equipment 
on roads and during joint exercises and manoeuvres by the 
Japanese and US armies. 

Japan’s expenditures on the upkeep of the US Army under 
the above-mentioned headings throughout the period since the 
Second World War and also on various tax privileges and 
reduced rates for transportation on state railways, for the use of 
the telephone and telegraph networks and so on amounted to 
$5,500 million. The gratuitous military “aid” rendered to Japan 
by the USA during the same period amounted to only $1,400 
million.* 

Growth of Military Expenditures * 


Budget expenditures Direct military Share of Military 
(1,000 million yen) expenditures expenditures in the state 
(1,000 million yen) budget (per cent) 


633.3 
1,018.2 
1,743.2 
3,744.7 
7,949.8 
9,412.3 

11.150.0 


“ Keizai, No. 4, 1964, pp. 26-27; Boei nenkan 1970, p. 352; Kokube, No. 10, 1970, p. 125 
Mainichi Daily News, February 2, 1972. 


While their share of the state budget remains almost 
stationary, military expenditures are thus growing rapidly. The 
fact that this share hardly changes is due to the extremely rapid 
growth rate of industrial production and of the budget itself 
throughout the 1960s. At the close of the 1960s and at the 
beginning of the 1970s the share of military expenditures in the 
GNP and in the absolute per capita expenditures remained much 
lower in Japan than in other capitalist countries. 

To draw the correct conclusion from these figures it must be 
borne in mind that the Japanese Government does not include 
all the expenses for military purposes in the sum of direct 
military expenditures. For instance, in almost all countries 
pensions to retired military personnel are paid out of the 


* Politika SSHA v stranakh Dalnego Vostoka, p. 203. 
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budgets of the defence or war ministries. In Japan they are paid 
out of the budget of the Ministry of Health. They add up to the 
impressive sum of 200,000 million yen annually. 

Moreover, the expenses for special research in nuclear 
energy and space, and for the building of aerodromes and roads 


Expenditures on Armaments in the Leading 
Capitalist Countries in 1970 * 



















Military Per capita Share of 
















expenditures military military 
(1,000 million expenditures expenditures 
yen) ** (yen) in the GNP 
(per cent) 



















USA 26,784.0 141,480 8.6 
Britain 2,956.3 36,000 $.1 
France 2,114.6 44,280 4.4 
FRG 2,200.0 32,400 3.5 
Italy 869.8 15,840 2.9 
Canada 626.8 36,000 2:5 
Japan 569.5 4,680 





* Nihon boei hakusho, p. 82 

**S1 = 360 yen. 
are paid by civilian ministries and agencies, although these 
expenses are largely linked with military requirements. 

But even the obviously belittled direct allocations for military 
purposes are, according to official statistics, rising annually by 
15—19 per cent, and in the long term the rate of growth of the 
military expenditures is mounting, as is seen quite clearly from 
the financing of long-term military programmes *: 


Allocations 
Years {(1,000 million 
yen) 
















Plans for strengthening 
and enlarging the 
Self-Defence Forces 







First plan 1958-1961 
Second plan 1962-1966 
Third plan 1967-1971 





Fourth plan 1972-1976 





Thus, while the appropriations for the second and third 
programmes were doubled, for the fourth programme they 
exceeded the allocations for the third programme by nearly 130 
per cent. 


* Boei nenkan 1968, p. 353; Yomiuri, January 22, 1970; Koku joho, No. 5, 
1971, p. 30. 
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The rate of growth cf Japanese military expenditures 
becomes particularly striking if they are compared with the 
growth of military expenditures in other capitalist countries. In 
the period from 1966 to 1970 direct military expenditures 
showed an average annual growth of 2.3 per cent in the USA 
and Britain, of 7.1 per cent in France, of 9 per cent in the FRG, 
and of 5.1 per cent in Italy, while in Japan they increased by 
13.3 per cent annually. 

Under the fourth plan for 1972-1976 military expenditures 
are to be increased by 18.8 per cent annually. 

A comparison of Japan’s direct military expenditures with 
those of other capitalist countries leaves no doubt whatever that 
by the mid-1970s Japan is reaching the military expenditure 
level of the leading West European capitalist countries in the 
early 1970s, and that, provided no fundamental change takes 
place in the policies of these countries, she will surpass that 
level during the next five years. As regards the share of military 
expenditures in the GNP, everything will depend on Japan’s 
rate of economic development. When the fourth plan was drawn 
up one per cent of the GNP was taken as the point of departure 
for military expenditures. This indicates that as in other 

capitalist countries, or even to a larger extent, elements 
interested in a militarist policy are active in Japan, and military 
allocations and the country’s war potential are growing under 
their influence. Until the very end of the 1960s all arms of the 
Japanese Armed Forces in the main developed evenly, as is 
shown by the following statistics: 


Distribution of Military Allocations * 


1970 


sum 
1,000 min (4.000 min 
yen) yen) 


44.3 

















per 
cent 


Ground forces 
Navy 
Air Force 


Internal expenditures 
of the Defence 


24.4 






Agency 2.6 3.2 
Military Construction 

Agency and 

Research 6.0 6.6 


sea) 1000] — 56931 1000) 63100 


* Boer nenkan 1970, p. 354, Kokubo, No. 10. 1970, pp. 122-27: Boei nenkan 197]. 
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During the 1960s the annual appropriations for the upkeep 
and development of the Armed Forces were thus distributed as 
follows: nearly 44,5 per cent for the ground forces, 23-24 per 
cent for the Navy and 22-23 per cent for the Air Force. But in 
1971 the share of the ground forces was reduced by 4 per cent, 
while the appropriations for the Navy and Air Force were 
correspondingly increased. No essential change took place in 
the numerical strength of the different services, but there wasa 
trend toward giving priority to the development of the Navy and 
the Air Force. This trend became pronounced in the distribution 
of appropriations under the fourth programme, which envisages 
the spending of about 1,800,00 million yen (or 90 per cent more 
than in the preceding five years) on the ground forces in the 
period from 1972 to 1976. The appropriations for the Navy are 
to amount to about 1,300,000 million yen (or 130 per cent more 
than during the preceding five-year period), while for the Air 
Force they are to add up to nearly 1,550,000 million yen, or to 
180 per cent more than during the preceding five years.* 

This accent on the development of the Air Force and Navy is 
officially explained as being necessary in order to strengthen the 
Self-Defence Forces. According to the official explanation 
“independent defence” means that every citizen is determined 
to defend the country’s sovereignty and independence, and 
state defence is implemented mainly by the nation’s own 
forces.** But this sort of “defence” is beginning to worry the 
nation’s progressive, peace forces, who are denouncing the 
policy of reviving militarism. It is also worrying many Asian 
countries that know the meaning of Japanese occupation. 
Moreover, it is giving rise to anxiety in the USA. 


g) Principles Underlying the Plans 
for the Development of the Japanese Armed Forces 


The Committee for Planning the Development of the Armed 
Forces was set up by the Defence Agency in August 1952 as 
soon as the Police Reserve Corps (Keisatsuyobitai) was 
reorganised into Security Forces (Hoantai). 

The first plan for the development of the Armed Forces was 
drawn up under the direction of the Defence Agency with the 
assistance of a large number of military experts, economists, 
historians and politicians. In July 1956 the draft of this plan was 
submitted to the National Defence Council. 


* Koku joho, No. 5, 1971, p. 30. 
** Nihon boei hakusho, p. 30. 
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After the plan was considered by the Council the Planning 
Committee took another year to remove shortcomings, and the 
plan covering a period of three years (1958-1960) was finally 
approved in June 1957. However, it took four years to fulfil and 
is therefore known as the first four-year plan (1958-1961) for the 
development and strengthening of the Self-Defence Forces. 

The principal target of that plan was to build the foundation 
for the Armed Forces with priority for the development of the 
ground forces. This was motivated by the rapid cut-back at the 
time of the number of US ground troops in Japan. Moreover, 
provision was made for the build-up of naval and air forces, 
chiefly through the receipt of US armaments as gratuitous 
military “aid” or on credit. Although Japan had a war 
production industry, it was still much too small. 

The first plan was in the main carried out, but although 
the strength of the ground forces had been set at 180,000 
effectives, in 1961 they had 150,000 uniformed personnel and 
20,000 men in the first-line trained reserve. The ground troops 
were armed with US World War II rifles and carbines; most of 
the 1,819 tanks and 1,593 pieces of artillery were US-made. 
Only 10 per cent of the artillery and 7.8 per cent of the tanks and 
armoured cars were made in Japan. The strength of the Navy 
was brought up to 34,000 officers and ratings. The Navy 
consisted of vessels received from the USA and some of the old 
Navy’s warships that survived the war. Altogether, the Navy 
had 50 destroyers, five submarines, 26 patrol boats, nine 
torpedo boats, 22 submarine-chasers, 66 minesweepers and 190 
other combat and auxiliary vessels and about 200 aircraft. 

The Air Force had 41,586 officers and men and 1,270 aircraft, 
of which 370 were trainers. Japanese-made aircraft and 
helicopters comprised 47.8 per cent of the total.* 

The second plan for the development and strengthening of the 
Armed Forces covered a five-year period (1962-1966). It was 
drawn up while the first plan was being carried out and the 
compilers took into account the experience that had been 
accumulated during the previous ten years of the development 
of the Armed Forces. 

For this plan the Government allocated 1.5 per cent of the 
national income. This amounted to 1,160,000 million yen, but in 
fact 1,392,200 million yen were spent (19.6 per cent more than 
had been earmarked earlier). But since the national income’s 
growth rate during that five-year period exceeded the expected 
level, the military appropriations amounted to only 1.2 per cent 
of that income. 

* Politika SSHA na Dainem Vostoke, pp. 186-88. 
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The second plan was the first to set the task of increasing the 
combat capacity of the Self-Defence Forces to a level that 
would make it possible to use them in local wars with the 
employment of conventional weapons. The plan envisaged an 
improvement of the organisation, training and education of the 
personnel. Special attention was given to modernising the 
armaments of all the services. 

Once more the target was set of increasing the strength of the 
ground forces to 180,000 effectives, forming 13 divisions and 
raising the strength of the trained Reserve to 30,000 men.* 
Moreover, it was planned to supply the ground forces with 
Japanese-made surface-to-surface missiles. 

Two Nike and Hawk surface-to-air missile battalions were to 
be formed. 

The plan called for the organisation of the production of 
tanks, machine-guns, rifles and artillery in Japan. 

At the close of 1966 the ground forces had 171,500 effectives, 
the Navy 35,000 and the Air Force 39,600. The Defence Agency 
had a staff of 78. Altogether the Armed Forces had 246,100 
effectives and a first-line command Reserve of 30,000. 

The armaments of the ground forces were: 197,600 rifles 
(most of which were Japanese-made 64s), 6,800 machine-guns 
(including Japanese-made 62s), 4,400 pieces of artillery (includ- 
ing 1,200 106 mm recoilless Japanese-made guns), 2,000 tanks, 
armoured cars and self-propelled guns, 8,000 missiles and 310 
aircraft and helicopters.** 

The Air Force had 1,100 aircraft, of which 590 were F-104J, 
F-86J, F-84J and T-34 fighters .*** 

The Navy had 520 vessels with a total displacement of 
150,000 tons (including 40 destroyers, 10 submarines and 40 
torpedo boats).**** 

The armaments replenishments were now mainly of Japanese 
make. In 1951 through 1966 the USA supplied Japan with 
armaments, military equipment and ammunition worth 567,900 
million yen,***** of which 92.2 per cent were received in 1951- 
1961 and 7.8 per cent in 1962-1966. 

The deliveries of US armaments began to decrease in 1955, 
and by 1964 the supply of armaments as gratuitous “aid” or on 
credit ceased. Japan’s own industry became the main supplier 
of equipment for her Armed Forces. 


* Boei nenkan, 1968, p. 215. 
** Tbid., pp. 265-66. 
*** Ibid., p. 266. 
**** Ibid. 
eke Ibid. 
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Japanese monopoly capital eagerly joined in war production, 
which brought it no mean profit. Part of the war output began to 
be exported. The prospects for the export of arms to Southeast 
Asian countries were quite good. Many of the East Asian 
countries drawn into aggressive blocs had no war industry of 
their own. Because of the physical qualities of the personnel of 
their Armed Forces, these countries found Japanese arms more 
suitable than arms manufactured in the USA or Western 
Europe. The escalation of the US aggression in Indochina in the 
1960s held out the promise of a heavier influx of orders for 
various types of armaments and ammunition. 

The third plan for the strengthening and development of the 
Self-Defence Forces (April 1967-March 1971) was approved on 
November 29, 1966. Its hallmark was a considerable increase of 
appropriations for military development (2,340,000 million yen). 
The strength of the Armed Forces was to be increased by only 3 
per cent. 

In view of Japan’s economic headway and her larger political 
role in the settlement of international issues, the third plan 
called for the further development and overall strengthening of 
the ground, naval and air forces. Provision was made for 
measures to improve morale, educate the personnel in a spirit of 
devotion to the existing system and enhance the combat 
preparedness and capacities of the Armed Forces. 

This plan was fulfilled ahead of schedule. It provided for 
determining and introducing a new fighter-bomber for all the 
services by 1971. This was done by the Japanese Government as 
early as 1969, the aircraft being the latest Lockheed F-4EJ. New 
means of control and communications, engineering installations 
and marine landing equipment were supplied ahead of schedule. 

Due to the faster development rate of the Armed Forces, the 
actual expenditures on armaments proved to be larger than 
planned. Under the plan for 1967-1971 the expenditures were to 
amount to 2,340,000 million yen, but according to preliminary 
data the actual expenditures totalled 2,552,400 million yen. 

In the fourth plan (1972-1976) attention is concentrated on 
further increasing the fire power of all the services, enhancing 
their mobility and modernising all armaments and material on 
the basis of the latest achievements in that area. 

The ground forces are to remain at the level of 13 divisions. 
However, the number of motorised divisions is to be increased 
to four in 1976. By 1976 the armour fleet is to consist of 1,000 
tanks, 250 self-propelled guns and 850 armoured troop-carriers. 
The number of trucks of all types is to be quadrupled. Infantry 
and motorised divisions are to have helicopter units, while the 
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number of missile battalions is to be increased from four to 
eight. The ground forces are to have 1,100 aircraft and 
helicopters.* Attention continues to be focussed on increasing 
the armour strength of the ground forces. 

However, the central aim of the fourth plan is to promote the 
Navy and the Air Force. In this plan the Defence Agency has 
set the task of building up a Navy and Air Force that could give 
Japan naval and air supremacy in the areas adjoining her 
territory and protect communication lines at least as far as the 
Strait of Malacca. In 1972-1976 the Navy is to receive 
destroyers with a displacement of 3,850-4,000 tons, submarines 
with a displacement of 1,800 tons, fast motor-boats, landing 
craft and other vessels. But the main emphasis is to be on 
submarines and helicopter-carriers. 

All types of warships are to be fitted with missiles. The new 
warships are to carry ship-to-air and ship-to-ship missiles. The 
number of warships is to remain at approximately the 1971 level 
(200 units), but in 1976 the Navy’s total displacement is to reach 
247,000 tons or nearly double its displacement in 1971. Its fire 
power is to be greatly enhanced. 

There are to be major changes in the armaments of the Armed 
Forces. The F-4EJ Phantom is to be the basic fighter-bomber 
and the number of long-range missiles is to be sharply 
increased. New reconnaissance and transport aircraft are to be 
built. 

In connection with the recovery of the administrative rights to 
Okinawa the Defence Agency and the Government of Japan are 
preparing to station Japanese ground, naval and air units on that 
island. Of the 143 military installations at the disposal of the US 
forces in 1971, over SO are to be transferred to the Japanese 
Self-Defence Forces. The Japanese Government plans to 
purchase from the USA three of the Nike-Hercules missile 
battalions located on the island. These missiles can carry 
conventional and nuclear warheads. 

Modern armaments quickly grow obsolete morally, and for 
that reason the fourth plan provides for extensive research, for 
which purpose the Government is allocating 175,000 million yen 
or 250 per cent more money than under the third plan. 

With account of the higher pay for personnel, the military 
expenditures during the first half of the 1970s are to total 
5,296,000 million yen (an annual average of 1,059,000 million 
yen). This is a huge sum, in fact so huge that even a newspaper 


* Koku joho, May 1971, pp. 131-32. 
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like Yomiuri (on May 25, 1971) wrote in an editorial that it 
ranges far beyond the requirements of self-defence. 

A comparison of the statistics on the development of Japan’s 
Armed Forces during the past twenty years and a cursory 
review of the plans for the next five or ten years makes it clear 
that the guideline in the development of the Japanese Armed 
Forces is gradually and steadfastly to increase Japan’s war 
potential to match her economic potential, which is the second 
1 largest in the capitalist world. This is also borne out by the 
; broad propaganda campaign calling for the further strengthen- 
ing of the Japanese Armed Forces. 

Both in Japan and abroad many observers consider with good 
reason that from the level reached by her at the close of the 
1960s it would take Japan only two years and $2,000 million to 
| organise the production of atomic bombs. It is unquestionably 
no problem for Japan to allocate that sum: her gold reserves in 

April 1972 exceeded $17,000 million. 

The military science of any country up to the military doctrine 
underlying the build-up of its Armed Forces, the methods of 
training and directing troops, the character of the military 
objectives and the ways and means of achieving them are in the 
long run a reflection of its social system. Besides, the military 
doctrines of the capitalist countries mirror their international 
standing. 

“Each imperialist power pursues its own aims. At the same 
time, together they form the chain of the world system of 


imperialism.” * | 


The imperialists use the growth of state-monopoly forms of 
capitalism, international economic integration and the achieve- 
ments of science and technology to pursue an aggressive policy 
on the international scene and to fortify their class supremacy in 
their own countries. 

i Imperialist Japan’s military doctrine takes into account not 
only the economic and political situation in Japan herself and 
the alignment of class forces, but also the international military 

and political situation. 
In Japan reactionary militarist elements are still thinking in 
adventurist categories, namely that an armed struggle with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries is inevitable, and 
count on the success of military aggression in Southeast Asia 
and the Far East. Moreover, their point of departure is that the 
socialist community, above all the Soviet Union, is too strong 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969, 
Prague, 1969, p. 18. 
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for any single capitalist power. Hence, their contention that 
military alliances and blocs of imperialist powers are indispens- 
able. This is why Japan’s ruling circles regard the military and 
political alliance with US imperialism as the foundation of their 
foreign policy. In August 1969 Kiichi Aichi, then Japan’s 
Foreign Minister, declared that “Japan will continue founding 
her security on the Japanese-US Security Treaty”.* 

This standpoint is invariably stated by other members of the 
Government of Japan. It is to be found also in official 
documents. In paragraph 1 of their joint statement of September 
1, 1972 US President Richard M. Nixon and Japanese Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka “expressed the hope that their meeting 
would mark the beginning of a new chapter in the course of 
developing ever closer bonds between the two countries”. 

This Japanese-US alliance is over 20 years old. In the 
preamble of the Security Treaty signed in 1951 it is stated that 
on the coming into force of the Peace Treaty Japan would not 
have the effective means to exercise her inherent right to 
self-defence because she had been disarmed at the time of the 
surrender. But “because irresponsible militarism has not yet 
been driven from the world” ** Japan desired a Security Treaty 
with the United States of America to come into force 
simultaneously with the Treaty of Peace. It was thus contended 
that the military alliance between Japan and the USA was 
necessary in view of the existence of “irresponsible militarism”, 
which was allegedly planning to reduce Japan to bondage. 
Further developments linked with the enforcement of the 
Security Treaty and the orientation of propaganda indicated that 
the ruling circles of the USA and Japan attributed “irresponsible 
militarism” to the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

They expressed their preparedness to fight “irresponsible 
militarism”, meaning the socialist countries. For that purpose 
the Government of Japan accorded the USA the right to station 
land, naval and air forces in and near Japan.*** US Armed 
Forces, states Article 1 of the Security Treaty, “may be utilised 
to contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security in the Far East and to the security of Japan against 
armed attack from without, including assistance given at the 
express request of the Japanese Government to put down 
large-scale internal riots and disturbances in Japan”.**** Thus, 


* Kyodo Tsushin, August 28, 1969. 

** United Nations, Treatv Series, Vol. 136, 1952, p. 216. 
*** Istoriya voiny na Tilhom okeane, Vol. V, p. 369. 
**** United Nations..., p. 218. 
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atatime when Japanhadasmall military capacitythe US Armed 
Forces undertook the function not only of fighting “irresponsi- 
ble militarism” but also the Japanese proletariat in the event it 
rose against the exploiting classes. The US leaders regarded the 
internal function as temporary. It would remain in force until 
with US assistance Japanese capitalism gathered strength and 
was able to cope with the revolutionary movement in Japan by 
itself. In January 1960, after Japanese capitalism had 
strengthened its position, the Security Treaty, which mirrored 
the unequal position of the signatories, was replaced with the 
Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and Security. The new treaty 
contains no clauses directly infringing on Japan’s sovereignty, 
but as the senior partner and ally the USA undertook the 
“obligation” to protect Japan with its “atomic umbrella”. For 
her part, Japan accorded the USA the right to station troops and 
equip military bases in Japan proper and on Okinawa. 

Under the 1960 treaty the signatories pledged to “consult 
together from time to time regarding the implementation of this 
Treaty, and, at the request of either Party, whenever the 
security of Japan or international peace and security in the Far 
East is threatened”.* However, neither that treaty nor other 
Japanese-US agreements gave the Government of Japan a veto 
over the use of the American air and naval bases on Japanese 
soil for aggressive purposes. By virtue of that treaty the US 
imperialists could involve Japan in any military adventure 
without the agreement and, in some cases, even without the 
knowledge of the Japanese Government. 

The Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and Security expired on 
June 22, 1970, and despite the Japanese people’s resistance 
springing from the knowledge that the treaty was fraught with 
tragic consequences to their country, it was prolonged for 
another term by the Japanese Government. In justification of 
this act it was stated: “We have neither nuclear nor offensive 
conventional armaments, and for that reason the Japanese-US 
system of Japan’s security is regarded as necessary until 
fundamental changes take place in theinternational situation” .** 
Further, it is quite bluntly noted that “still greater efforts are 
needed by both countries in order to maintain close co- 
operation between Japan and the USA, who, broadly speaking, 
have much in common along the line of state interests”.** * 


* US Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Treaty of Mutual 
Co-operation and Security With Japan, Washington, 1960, p. 65. 


** Nihon boei hakusho, p. 30. 
*** Ibid. 
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The semi-official press, top-ranking statesmen, senior offi- 
cials and Deputies of the Liberal-Democratic Party in the Diet 
invariably stress that the community of interests between Japan 
and the USA is much stronger than the differences and friction 
between them. 

The declarations of the governments of both Japan and the 
USA are optimistic on this score. In the joint statement made 
upon the completion of the talks in Honolulu on August 
31-September 1, 1972 Prime Minister Tanaka of Japan and US 
President Nixon declared that the talks were held in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and mutual trust that mirrored the long 
history of friendship between Japan and the USA. 

However, in the relations between Japan and the USA not 
everything is as smooth and free of conflict as the official 
circles of the two countries would have people believe. In 
speaking of Japanese-US contradictions note must first be made 
of the aggravation of the economic relations between them. The 
Japanese-US political alliance took shape at a time when the 
USA’s economic might was not subject to doubt and elicited no 
resistance neither from defeated Japan nor even from the 
capitalist countries that had been the USA’s allies during the 
war. In 1948 the USA accounted for 54.6 per cent of the 
capitalist world’s industrial output, while Japan’s share hardly 
reached 1.2 per cent. 

In subsequent years marked changes took place in the balance 
of strength as a result of the uneven economic and political 
development of these countries. In 1971 the USA’s share of the 
capitalist world’s industrial product dropped to 40.3 per cent, 
while Japan’s share rose to 9.3 per cent. If we take into 
consideration the natural increment of industrial production in 
the capitalist world as a whole we shall find that by the 
beginning of the 1970s Japan had become a leading industrial 
power, with the third largest volume of industrial output after 
the USA and the USSR. Whereas at the time this alliance was 
formed Japan was not a dangerous rival to the USA either in the 
home or in the external markets, at the close of the 1960s she 
became the strongest competitor not only in Asia but in the 
USA’s home markets. An economic war, started by the struggle 
of the US monopolies against imports of Japanese textiles to the 
American market, assumed large dimensions at the beginning of 
the 1970s. This struggle has now spread to the vast market of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In order to see how considerably the conditions of trade 
between Japan and the USA changed in the course of their 
partnership over a period of over 20 years, it is enough to recall 
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that in 1947 Japan’s exports to the USA totalled only $20 
million, and her imports from that country amounted to $483 
million. In 1947 Japan’s deficit in her trade with the USA 
amounted to $463 million. Japan’s balance of trade with the 
USA continued to show a deficit until the mid-1960s. But then 
there was a sharp change in the situation and in 1972 it showed a 
surplus of over $4,000 million. 

Spurred by the deficit in their trade with Japan, the US 
monopolies are making every effort to invest more capital in the 
Japanese industry and export to Japan their manufactured 
goods and farm products. The USA is taking steps to limit the 
import of Japanese manufactured goods. This is resisted by the 
Japanese monopolies, which are not yielding a single position 
without a fight. Considerable tension has been stirred 
up between Japan and the USA over the currency question, 
too. 

This question proved to be so complicated and tangled that in 
the opinion of the US President and the Japanese Prime 
Minister a reform of the international monetary system is 
necessary. 

However, the economic contradictions are only the threshold 
of political contradictions. Having recovered from the shock of 
the defeat in the Second World War, the Japanese monopolies 
are aspiring to move into the markets of Asia and the Far East 
along as wide a front as possible. They dream of dominating that 
region. 

As the second major power in the capitalist world Japan does 
not wish to remain in the status of the USA’s junior partner. At 
the close of the 1960s there was a perceptible growth of the 
influence in the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party of a group that 
insists on greater independence not only in economic but also in 
political questions. 

The course toward independence in Japan’s foreign policy is 
to be seen in many areas and is particularly accentuated in 
military questions, in questions concerning the organisation of 
war production. 

For her requirements Japan can purchase in the USA 
transport aircraft of the HS-I type at 2,000 million yen per 
aircraft. But the Japanese Government is placing these orders 
among Japanese firms despite the fact that it has to pay 3,000 
million yen for each aircraft. The F-4EJ fighter-bomber can be 
purchased from the American MacDonald-Douglas concern at 
1,200 million yen per aircraft. But the Defence Agency assigns 
the manufacture of these aircraft to Mitsubishi jukogyo, paying 
1,690 million yen per plane. 
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The most notable political friction between Japan and the 
USA appeared over the Chinese issue. The US Government had 
requested the Government of Japan to take no steps whatever to 
establish contacts with the People’s Republic of China. But in 
August 1971, without consulting with the Government of 
Japan, the US Government decided that in early 1972 the 
President would visit China. The Japanese Government learned 
of this decision virtually an hour before it was announced by 
radio. The uneasiness which this action by the US Government 
generated in Tokyo is difficult to describe. It is said that when 
the former Japanese Prime Minister Eisaku Sato heard of the 
announcement he exclaimed that “despite the wishes of the 
Americans Japan has to acquire her own nuclear weapon’’. 

Following upon the heels of the USA, Japan started a broad 
campaign for diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of 
China, for an expansion of trade and the promotion of cultural 
and commercial relations with it. 

The change of Government in Japan was marked by a sharp 
intensification of pressure for the normalisation of relations 
with China. In April 1972 Miki, one of the leaders of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, who in Kakuei Tanaka’s Cabinet 
became the virtual Deputy Prime Minister, declared: “Japan and 
China have long-standing close ties and must coexist and 
co-operate. I consider that although friendship with all countries 
is our country’s basic policy, there are, naturally, distinctions in 
the degree of importance of the tasks in the immediate future 
and it is today necessary, above all, to begin the settlement 
of the Japanese-Chinese question.” * This has become the pre- 
dominant viewpoint in the foreign policy of the Tanaka Ca- 
binet. 

In moving toward rapprochement with China, the Japanese 
Government is nurturing far-reaching plans, in which not the 
last place is occupied by the desire to make broader use of 
China’s mineral resources. Imports of industrial and power raw 
materials from China could help to further Japan’s economy and 
thereby enlarge her war potential. 

The Defence Agency and other Japanese Government 
agencies have evolved a theory justifying the policy of military 
blocs and military alliances. There is nothing new in that theory. 
All its arguments are widely used by imperialist propaganda and 
by the proponents of a foreign policy from positions of strength. 

Reactionary circles in Japan are opposing neutrality as 
unacceptable to Japan as a country, which, they contend, 
occupies a special position in the Far East. This is indicative not 

* Tokyo Shimbun, April 26, 1972. 
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only of the Japanese ruling circles’ adherance to aggressive 
blocs and military alliances but also of their ambition to play the 
role of a bulwark of the “free world” and have a decisive say in 
world politics. “In order to remove the contradictions in world 
affairs,” it is stated in the White Book on Japan’s Defence, “we 
must be prepared to use our growing economic might to ensure 
the stable well-being of the peoples of the world.” However, the 
course toward “independent defence” is combined with a policy 
of setting up and strengthening military and political alliances 
with other capitalist states. Today, it is declared in official 
documents, defence can hardly be ensured in isolation, and 
therefore “Japan, as many other countries having recourse to 
collective security, strives to prevent aggression and counteract 
it through joint security with the USA, with which she 
has common interests in the political, economic and other 
areas”. 

In summing up the views of Japan’s military and political 
circles on the principles of development, preparation for war 
and the conduct of war it may be said that the following tenets 
underlie Japan’s military doctrine: 

1. Japan must be prepared to fight global, limited or local 
wals. 

Needless to say, it is hard to draw a distinct line demarcating 
these kinds of wars. By escalation one can evolve into another. 
This signifies that the build-up of a war potential is the main 
orientation in enhancing the preparedness of the Japanese 
Armed Forces for war. 

2. With the growth of Japan’s economic might and of the 
need for foreign markets and spheres of investment, the 
Japanese ruling circles began gradually to circumvent the earlier 
proclaimed three principles, namely that Japan would not 
produce, import or acquire nuclear weapons, and to call upon 
the nation to rid itself of its “nuclear allergy”. The task before 
the Armed Forces is to use the experience of the Armed Forces 
of the USA and other countries in preparing for the prospect of 
using nuclear weapons. 

3. Japan must secure the harmonious and co-ordinated 
development of all her Armed Forces. Provided there is a 
further numerical and qualitative growth of the ground forces, it 
is argued, the accent must be placed on the promotion of the 
Navy and Air Force. 

All the propaganda media contend that as Japan has the 
second largest economic potential in the capitalist world she 
must occupy the corresponding place in the sphere of 
armaments (especially with regard to the Navy and Air Force). 
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4. In the conduct of war the accent is placed on offensive 
strategy. On the basis of its preference for offensive over 
defensive strategy, the Japanese military doctrine resolves 
other fundamental problems of the preparations for and conduct 
of war. 

Judging by the voluminous, 1,400-page text of Operation 
Three Arrows,* drawn up by the Defence Agency in 1963, the 
Japanese strategists think solely in terms of offensive strategy 
both in local and in global war. This plan makes it clear that 
Japanese and American forces operate in accordance with a 
single strategic design and have a single operational! objective. 
The basis of the plan is that the Japanese and US forces have all 
the modern means of armed struggle. They are therefore 
prepared for the conduct of any war: world or local, nuclear or 
conventional, big or small. They are prepared for action that 
would “deter the communist forces or check war in its embryo”. 

Inasmuch as Japan is not a nuclear power and the political 
situation in Japan herself and in Asia may compel her to remain 
under the US “nuclear umbrella”, the Three Arrows plan is 
replete with reservations and warnings defining nuclear-less 
Japan’s place in the event of war. The plan states that in view of 
the threat of a world war and taking into consideration Japan’s 
policy, the feelings of the Japanese people and so forth, it would 
be extremely desirable for the USA to avoid using nuclear 
weapons. Nonetheless, the authors of the plan distinctly declare 
their attitude to nuclear weapons, stating that a retaliatory 
nuclear strike is natural, that it would be permissible to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons, but that they should be used within 
such limits as would make it possible to avoid a world war. They 
do not reject preventive wars and strikes, and make provision 
for the transfer of hostilities to the territory of the adversary. 
This is confirmed in the pronouncements of leading Japanese 
politicians. When Hayato Ikeda was Prime Minister he declared 
that under certain circumstances “he allowed for the possibility 
of the Japanese Armed Forces striking foreign bases with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles”. 

The idea of a preventive strike is also propounded in the 
White Book on Japan’s Defence, which states that in the event 
of a war it is necessary to “strive to achieve supremacy in the air 
and at sea within the boundaries of our country and in the 
adjoining ocean and air space, make an effort to limit the 


* This document gives vital data on Japan’s economic and political position 
and information on allied countries and possible adversaries. 
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damage in such a situation and check aggression at the initial 
stage’’.* 

The above-said indicates that the Japanese war doctrine is 
founded on the principle of preventive strikes in any war: local 
or global, nuclear or conventional. This is an aggressive 
doctrine and it is founded on bloc strategy. 

After the Second World War Japan’s foreign policy and 
military strategy took shape in a cold war situation, in a 
situation witnessing confrontation between the capitalist coun- 
tries led by the USA and the socialist community headed by the 
Soviet Union. 

Almost throughout that period, with only a short respite, the 
USA maintained a hostile attitude toward the Soviet Union. 
International tension was manifested in the unending wars 
which the imperialists unleashed in one or another part of the 
world. 

The threat of another imperialist attack on nations fighting for 
freedom and independence has not been removed. 

Guided by the behests of the great Lenin, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has been consistently working to 
improve the international situation and strengthen world peace. 

International tension has been substantially eased by the 
meetings of L. I. Brezhnev, member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, with the Presidents of the USA and France 
and the FRG Chancellor. These meetings resulted in the signing 
of a number of important agreements that foster the developing 
of the economic, scientific, technical and cultural relations of 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries with capitalist 
states. 


4. Indoctrination of the Population 
and Armed Forces 


In defining a country’s military might it is important to take 
note not only of its material and economic but also of its moral 
possibilities. The moral potential may be described as the ability 
of the population and Armed Forces to endure intense strain 
and colossal losses in a war involving the use of modern means 
of mass annihilation without losing their will to fight and win. In 
the long run a country’s moral potential is determined by the 
character of the social system, the prevailing ideology and the 
aims of a war. 


* Nihon boei hakusho, pp. 37-38. 
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The moral spirit of the people and the Armed Forces is not a 
constant value. It changes with circumstances, with war-time 
political aims exercising the decisive influence during a war. In 
this respect the aggressor is at a disadvantage. But the 
complexity of this question lies in the fact that the ruling classes 
of the imperialist states conceal the political aims of a war, 
giving only such reasons and slogans as would influence the 
people and the Armed Forces and mislead the people into unjust 
wars of aggrandizement. 

Hence the falsification of history, the misrepresentation of 
the actual relations between countries, the play on patriotic 
feelings, and so on. 

In the epoch of capitalism Japan’s ruling circles accumulated 
extensive experience of indoctrinating the population and the 
Armed Forces for the preparation and conduct of predatory 
wars. Japan’s defeat in the Second World War was a heavy 
blow to militarist ideology. For that reason the proponents of 
aggressive wars in Japan are forced to resort to subterfuges and 
cautiously mould public opinion for the acceptance of militar- 
ism. They stress the defensive functions of Japan’s Armed 
Forces. 

The radio, TV and the press report all cases when troops are 
used to fight floods and fires, clear roads and waterways, help 
people during elemental calamities, render emergency medical 
aid, prevent epidemics, help to set up communication lines, 
transport building materials and food to areas hit by elemental 
calamities, and furnish various other services. It has been 
computed that in 1951-1969 troops (altogether 3,100,000 men) 
were used to fight elemental calamities in 6,600 cases. It was 
reported that by 1969 the Navy had trawled 32,000 square 
kilometres or 93 per cent of Japan’s territorial waters requiring 
to be cleared of mines planted during the Second World War, 
and thereby ensured the safety of the waterways.* 

However, the official press says nothing of the fact that 
Japan’s Armed Forces are frequently used to dissolve progres- 
sive organisations, suppress strikes, attack demonstrations and 
so on. For instance, in the period from May 30 to June 25, 1952 
the Armed Forces were alerted during the mass demonstrations 
that were held in protest against the US war of aggression in 
Korea. On June 15, 1960 during a demonstration and the second 
nation-wide political strike in protest against the Japanese-US 
Treaty of Mutual Co-operation and Security bloody clashes 
took place between troops, who operated in support of the 


* Nihon boei hakusho, p. 48. 
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police, and demonstrators, numbering nearly six millions, in 
front of the Diet building in Tokyo. Helicopters flew troops to 
the scene of the clashes and tear gas was used against the 
demonstrators. 

The indoctrination in education mirrors the mind and 
ambitions of the rabidly extremist elements, who dream of 
reviving militarism, introducing military conscription and hav- 
ing freedom of action to use the Armed Forces for imperialist 
wars. However, these ultra-reactionary elements frequently 
disagree with the Government over the methods for implement- 
ing the policy of militarisation: the Government is building a war 
potential gradually, but the ultra-reactionary organisations are 
demanding the speeding up of this process. 

At this point it would be appropriate to recall the much- 
talked-of case of the author Yukio Mishima. A nationalist of the 
extreme Right wing, Mishima founded the Shield Society 
(Tate-no kai) in 1968, whose purpose, as stated by Mishima 
himself, was to save Japan from the threat of communism. It 
was to pave the way for a fundamental reorganisation of Japan’s 
political life, beginning with modifications of the 1947 Constitu- 
tion. But since the Diet stood in the way of these “reforms”, 
Mishima contended that the only alternative was to effect a 
political coup with the aid of the Army. 

With these far-reaching plans, Mishima joined the Self- 
Defence Forces, where he underwent military training for 
several months. At the same time, he started a feverish 
militarist campaign through the press, the radio and television, 
making use of films and the theatre. This activity had the full 
approval of the monopolies and the military leaders. Finally, 
Mishima formed an “army” of his own, consisting of 100 men, 
whom he trained in the “true” samurai spirit. This “army”, 
together with members of the Shield Society, held parades and 
trained with the troops of the Self-Defence Forces. 

On November 25, 1970, the day on which Mishima believed 
the time had come for action, he and a group of his supporters 
donned the uniform of the old Imperial Army and marched to 
the Headquarters of the Eastern Military District in the town of 
Itigaya. Breaking into the Headquarters building, the con- 
spirators demanded a meeting of the personnel of the units 
stationed in the district. Mishima planned to deliver a prepared 
speech. But General K. Masuda, the Chief-of-Staff, refused to 
comply with this demand. The conspirators tied the general and 
Mishima went to the balcony from where he addressed the 
troops and police that had arrived on the scene. He accused the 
Japanese people of having buried the main principle for which 
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their country existed, of losing their national image and casting 
away the national spirit, declaring that the 1947 Constitution had 
drawn their teeth. 

This obviously extremist exhibition failed to win the under- 
standing even of the police, and spelled out the utter collapse of 
the attempted coup. Accompanied by derision and laughter, the 
ringleader of the conspirators returned to the office of the 
Chief-of-Staff and there committed hara-kiri in the samurai 
tradition. To ease his suffering, his assistant cut off his head and 
then committed suicide himself. Thus ended the farce played 
out by Japan’s “saviour”, who was out to speed up militarisation 
and intensify reaction in Japan. 

This action by the extremists was not condemned by the 
Government. On the contrary, Eisaku Sato, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, called for “respect for the motives by 
which Mishima was guided”. 

Militarisation is urged in a subtle manner. In the press, in 
verbal propaganda, on television and in films it is declared that 
war is abhorrent to Japan, but at once the reservation is made 
that there still are what are termed “irresponsible militarist 
elements” in the world who threaten peace and the security of 
the Japanese and other peoples of Asia. Since force predomi- 
nates in the international community, it is stated in official 
publications, every country aspires to improve its defence in 
conformity with its position. In this context it is alleged that 
despite her will and desire Japan is compelled to arm in order to 
safeguard her sovereignty. “The right to defence is the 
inalienable, natural right of a sovereign state and the possibility 
for implementing it is indisputable.” * 

The Japanese bourgeois press makes no secret of the fact that 
by aggressive states it means the socialist countries, chiefly the 

| Soviet Union. 

The very argument motivating Japan’s militarisation expres- 
ses the untenability of the contention that Japan’s Armed 
Forces have to be strengthened in the interests of self-defence. 
The Soviet Union and all the other socialist states neither had 
nor have the intention of attacking Japan. 

In August 1969 the Defence Agency published the draft of the 
White Book on Japan’s Defence designed for the mass reader. In 
it an attempt is made to show that it is necessary to strengthen 
and develop Japan’s Armed Forces. 

The White Book itself is written in a cold war spirit. Its 
authors hold that Japan can hold her own against communism 


* Nihon boei hakusho, p. 25. 
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only if she has not only ground but also large air and naval 
forces capable of maintaining their supremacy in the air and at 
sea. Taking the specifics of modern warfare as its point of 
departure, the White Book notes that “at present the defence 
system must be prepared beforehand in such a way as to keep it 
in constant readiness for a prompt response to attack”.* Hence 
the requirement that Japan should increase her appropriations 
for defence. 

In urging popular support for the Government’s policy of 
militarisation the ruling circles have begun justifying the 
predatory wars waged by Japanese imperialism. The official 
interpretation of the war with China in 1894-1895 is that 
circumstances drew Japan into that war against her will and 
desire. A similar explanation is given by the official Japanese 
press of the war with Russia in 1904-1905. Other wars, including 
the Second World War, are also described as having been 
forced on Japan and therefore just as far as Japan was concer- 
ned. 

The purpose of this falsification is to prepare public opinion 
for wars in future. This is testified to by a pronouncement by 
retired General Genda, former Air Force Chief-of-Staff and 
now a deputy in the Diet, who told a press conference in Britain: 
“We do not regret the attack on Pearl Harbour. Had we 
regretted it we would be unable to repeat such an attack a 
second and a third time.” ** 

Having begun to justify past wars, the reactionary circles in 
Japan have gone over to the resurrection of the old militarist 
idea that wars are a form of purification driving out the evil that 
is allegedly widespread in the world. Every evil is a formidable 
obstacle to peace. For that reason war is not only inevitable but 
necessary as a means for establishing and safeguarding justice. 

In Japan the champions of militarism and war are striving to 
awaken patriotic feeling among the people, using the flag of 
“patriotism” as a screen for nationalism, chauvinism and 
militarism. 

Chauvinism inspired the formation of a large number of 
ultra-reactionary organisations that the bourgeois parties use 
not only for anti-communist propaganda but also for intensify- 
ing repressions against democratic elements. Para-military 
youth detachments have been formed with the task of helping 
the police to disperse demonstrations and break up progressive 
organisations. At the close of the 1960s these detachments were 
headed by I. Kodama, who was a category “A” war criminal. 


* Nihon boei hakusho, pp. 13-14. 
** Yasusaburo Hoshino, Shigeo Hayashi, op. cit., p. 88. 
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He spent three years in prison and was released by the US 
occupation administration. This war criminal considers that the 
para-military youth organisations should have commando 
training. 

In the propagation of militarism a prominent role is played by 
war veterans organisations. The Friends of the Army Society 
(Tayukai), which in 1967 had 78,000 members, has been in 
existence since 1954. The Society of Fathers and Brothers of 
Men in the Self-Defence Forces (Jieitai fuke), which in 1967 had 
133,000 members, was formed on December 13, 1957.* Further, 
there is the Society for Co-operation with the Self-Defence 
Forces (Jieitai kyoryokukai), whose members include not only 
servicemen but also mayors of towns, village elders, members 
of town and rural self-administration bodies and employees of 
commercial firms selling supplies for military units. These 
militarist organisations have branches in almost all the prefec- 
tures. A special role is played by local liaison organisations 
(Chiho renrakubu). The network of these organisations for 
liaison with the Armed Forces was set up on July 1, 1964. At 
first they maintained contact with the ground forces, but since 
August 1966 they have been in contact also with the Navy and 
the Air Force. Today they have branches in 49 prefectures, and 
their function, which they carry out on a voluntary basis, is to 
help recruit men for the Armed Forces. They keep registers of 
men fit for service, organise the physical training and medical 
surveillance of these men and conduct militarist propaganda 
among young men to induce them to enlist in the Armed Forces. 
They thus help the mobilisation apparatus to select young men 
for the Armed Forces. 

Militarist and chauvinistic propaganda is also conducted by 
the Society of Families of Men Killed in the War (Nihon 
kinzokukai), whose membership is so large, running into 
millions, that in some parts of the country it frequently decides 
the outcome of elections to the Diet and local administration 
bodies. Many of the enumerated organisations have their own 
press organs. For instance, the Society of Army Ex-Servicemen 
(Kaikokai) puts out the monthly journal Kaiko. The governing 
Liberal-Democratic Party extends financial and other assistance 
to these organisations and uses them as vehicles of pressure on 
their members to enlist their support for anti-democratic 
measures. 

In order to attract people’s attention to the Armed Forces 
exhibitions, concerts and sports contests are organised in 


* Boei nenkan 1968, p. 232. 
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garrison towns and cantonments. No charge is taken for 
admission. “The purpose of these concerts,” we are 
told, “is to use music to awaken in people a feeling of 
nearness to the troops and solicit their support for the Armed 
Forces.” * 

Wide use is made of religion in the indoctrination of the 
population and the Armed Forces. Buddhism is the most 
widespread religion in Japan, and is followed by Shintoism 
which preaches reverence for the Emperor and for ancestors. 
Shintoism was regarded as the state religion until the end of the 
Second World War. A directive issued by the US occupation 
authorities on December 15, 1945 prohibited the spread of 
Shintoism as a state religion. 

The 1947 Constitution separated religion from the state. “No 
religious organisation,” states Article 20, “shall receive any 
privileges from the state, nor exercise any political authority. 
No person shall be compelled to take part in any religious acts, 
celebration, rite or practice. The state and its organs shall 
refrain from religious education or any other religious ac- 
tivity.” ** 

Shintoism began to be widely practised after the war. With 
the activisation of Right-wing organisations a broad campaign 
was started to restore Shintoism as the state religion. This 
campaign is supported by the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, 
while the movement for the revival of Shintoism is headed by 
former Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida. 

In 1967, after a long and tense struggle with the democratic 
forces, the reactionaries legislatively revived the mythical 
anniversary of the founding of the Empire as a state festival. 
The history of that festival is indeed symbolic. According to 
Japanese mythology Jimmu was the first mortal Emperor of 
Japan (legend has it that he was the son of the goddess 
Amaterasu). He is said to have united Japan and turned her into 
a centralised state in the year 660 B.C. The annual festival 
(January 11), called Kigensetsu, was instituted in honour of that 
event. 

Actually, Japan became a centralised state not earlier than in 
the 4th century, i.e., about 1,000 years after that mythical date. 
After the Second World War the festival of Kigensetsu was 
annulled. But through the efforts of reactionary circles it was 
restored under the name of Kenkoku kinnenbi (Anniversary of 
the Founding of the State). 


* Yasusaburo Hoshino, Shigeo Hayashi, op. cit., p. 34. 
** The Constitution of Japan and Criminal Statutes, p. 7. 
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Since then it has been marked throughout the country, with 
particularly solemn rites in the Self-Defence Forces, which hold 
rallies, games and contests. On that day gifts are presented by 
the “assistance” societies to men and officers for exemplary 
service. 

In 1968 the centenary of the Meiji Restoration was marked 
pompously with the aim of stirring chauvinistic passions among 
the population and in the Armed Forces. During the festivities 
the propaganda media lauded the Imperial system of the past 
and the supremacy of Japan and the Japanese nation. 

An ultra-reactionary semi-religious student organisation cal- 
led the Union of Students of the Yasukuni Temple (Yasukuni 
gakkusei remmei) was formed on April 3, 1969. On June 24 of 
the same year this organisation held a convention attended by 
400 members in Tokyo. The convention was addressed by H. 
Ogawa, head of the Liberal-Democratic Party’s Popular Move- 
ment Department, who spoke in glowing terms of the idea of 
forming such an organisation and called on the convention 
participants to work actively for the future of the Japanese 
nation, declaring that the spirit and sacrifices of the Japanese 
people should not be wasted. “After reconsidering everything,” 
Ogawa said, “the Japanese should start on their path once 
again.” * S. Tanai, student of Koku daigaku University and 
Chairman of the Yasukuni gakkusei remmei, declared that “we 
live today only thanks to the spirits of the heroes of Yasukuni, 
who fell on the field of battle. Our movement must become the 
vanguard of the epoch’’.** 

This organisation’s action programme has the following 
points: 

—the spirits of the heroes who died in battle shall not be 
buried in oblivion; 

—the Constitution, which fetters the development of the war 
potential, shall be completely revised. 

The organisation’s principal aim, the programme states, is to 
ensure the return to Japan of the Island of Okinawa and the 
“Northern territories”. 

By “Northern territories” they mean the Kurile Islands and 
the southern part of Sakhalin. It is not surprising that the 
programme of this reactionary, militarist organisation contains a 
claim to Soviet territory: militarism and revanchism form its 
political foundation. 


* Teito nichi shimbun, July 1, 1969. 
** Ibid. 
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One cannot ignore the fact that unfounded claims to various 
islands of the Kurile group and, in some cases, even to all these 
islands and the southern part of Sakhalin are made by many 
political parties and organisations in Japan. 

Retired General Genda, former Air Force Chief-of-Staff, is 
prominent among the many rabid proponents of militarism and 
revanchism. In his oral and printed pronouncements he urges 
young people to adhere to the doctrine of the Tokkotai (or 
Kamikaze) detachments, arguing that during the Second World 
War young Japanese sacrificed their lives, prompted by their 
strong spirit and devotion to their country. 

As though echoing pronouncements of this kind the Japanese 
Government annually, on August 15, the anniversary of the 
signing of the unconditional surrender, publishes lists of 
officers and men posthumously awarded for valour in the 
Second World War. On that day, a commemoration service is 
held in the Nihon budokai Hall in the presence of the Emperor 
and members of the Government in memory of the over three 
million people who died during the Second World War. 

All this is indicative of the growing accent that is being placed 
on indoctrinating the people in a spirit of militarism and 
chauvinism. 

However, a picture of militarist propaganda in Japan would 
be incomplete without noting the role played by the schools in 
the upbringing of young people. 

Schools occupy a special place in Japan. Universal compul- 
sory education was instituted as early as 1872. But whereas 
before World War II elementary (six-year) education was 
compulsory, today compulsory education covers the secondary 
(nine-year) school. Moreover, there is a large number of 12-year 
secondary schools and institutions of higher education. The 
schools, universities, colleges and vocational training schools 
are attended by nearly one-fourth of the population. If to this is 
added the contingent of students of the trades schools and 
courses, one will appreciate how high is the percentage of the 
population embraced by the education system. 

Curricula and textbooks were completely revised after the 
Second World War. The underlying principles and pattern of the 
education system were laid down by two laws passed in 1947: 
the Basic Education Law and the School Education Law. 

In the preamble to the Basic Education Law it is stated: “We 
shall respect human dignity and strive to educate people in a 
spirit of truth and peace.” These laws forbid racial, religious, 
sex, social and economic status discrimination. However, these 
requirements were not met. 
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After the Second World War the school administration was 
decentralised. The responsibility for school budgets, curricula 
and supervision of elementary and secondary education was 
delegated to the local education committees, which soon 
became dependent on the local authorities. The Liberal- 
Democratic Party has been in control of most of the prefectural 
and municipal councils for many years. Through these councils 
it influences the schools administration, the content of school 
curricula and school education as a whole. In 1952, Shigeru 
Yoshida, who was Prime Minister at the time, declared that if 
the teaching of history were not improved in the spirit of 
laudation of Japan’s state system and if geography lauding the 
beauty of Japan were not taught in the schools, Marxism would 
begin to spread. This, he contended, would be much too 
dangerous to the destiny of Japan. He demanded the singing of 
the Imperial anthem (Kimi-ga-yo) at all schools and the 
complete revision of the programme for the teaching of history 
in order to show Japan’s “exclusiveness”. 

These demands were adopted as a guideline by the Ministry 
of Education. In keeping with its directive the programme and 
textbooks on history and other social subjects were revised. 
Songs exalting soldiers and the Army were included in the 
textbooks for the first grade. Instead of condemning wars 
the textbooks maintain that the Armed Forces have 
to be strengthened. The textbooks and aids for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were approved early in the 
1960s. 

The next step in reorganising education was the elaboration in 
September 1962 of the general programme of upbringing in the 
process of school education. This programme oriented the 
education bodies on the upbringing of young people in a spirit of 
revanchism and chauvinism. When the Union of Teachers 
started a campaign against militarist control of education and 
against the planting of chauvinistic and militarist tendencies in 
the schools, the Government instituted repressions against 
teachers. A law was enacted forbidding teachers to engage in 
political activity. 

In reorganising school education in a reactionary spirit, the 
local education committees arrange meetings with military units 
returning from or setting out for exercises, the showing of 
militarist films in schools, and so on. 

The development of Japanese monopoly capital and the 
growth of industrial production are confronting Japan’s rulers 
with the question of expanding external markets and spheres of 
investment. This inevitably generates an expansionist policy 
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and provides the foundation for the revival and activation of 
militarism. 

The policy of militarisation is opposed by the Communist and 
Socialist parties of Japan, the General Council of Japanese 
Trade Unions (SOHYO) and many other progressive public 
organisations, including the National Council Against Nuclear 
Weapons, the Japan-Korea Society, the Japanese Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee, the National Council for the Normalisa- 
tion of Japanese-Chinese Relations, the National Committee 
Against the Entry of US Nuclear Submarines and the National 
Executive Committee Against the Japan-US Security Treaty. 
Some of the anti-militarist organisations are very large. 
For instance, SOHYO unites a number of trade unions with a 
total membership of 4,650,000 (in 1970), which is 37.8 per cent 
of the aggregate membership of all the trade unions in Japan. 

However, the anti-militarist democratic forces do not always 
co-ordinate their actions and this frequently diminishes the 
effect of their work. 


Conclusion 


Japanese capitalism has been developing for more than a 
century (from the second half of the 19th century to our day), 
leaving behind a bloody trail of aggression. At the turn of the 
century and during the initial decades of the 20th century the 
peoples of Korea and China were the victims of Japan’s colonial 
militarist policy. Many peoples of East and Southeast Asia were 
harnessed to the yoke of Japanese colonialism during the 
Second World War. It was only the defeat of German fascism 
and Japanese militarism by the United Nations, in which the 
Soviet Union played the decisive role, that delivered the Asian 
peoples enslaved by Japan from Japanese colonial oppression. 

In Lenin’s works we find a profound analysis of the reasons 
for the outbreak and of the character of wars in the epoch of 
imperialism and an exposure of the rapacious nature of 
militarism, which suppresses and tramples all movements of the 
proletariat. Militarism, Japanese militarism in particular, con- 
sisted of economic, political and ideological factors directed 
toward the preparation and conduct of wars of conquest. 
Lenin’s contention that a “favourable soil for wars are 
nationalist prejudices, which are systematically cultivated in the 
civilised countries in the interests of the ruling classes”,* may 


* V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 193. 
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be convincingly illustrated with the example of Japan. The 
history of Japanese militarism demonstrates that although the 
military and economic situation characterising that country’s 
development during the initial decades of the 20th century 
allowed furnishing the growing Army and Navy with weapons 
and materiel, it limited Japan’s possibilities in that area. The 
ruling classes and the military serving them hoped that the 
morale of the Army and Navy, educated in a chauvinistic spirit, 
would compensate for the country’s relative economic weak- 
ness. 

Efforts were made to make up for the certain lag of Japan’s 
military and economic base by profitably utilising the financial 
and material assistance of the Great Powers interested in using 
Japan to undermine the positions of their rivals in Asia and, at 
the same time, reducing Japan to the status of a dependent state. 
Such was the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, when Britain 
and the USA sought to undermine the positions of tsarist Russia 
in the Far East with Japanese help. 

Japan used the First World War of 1914-1918 and her alliance 
with the Entente to enlarge her military-industrial potential 
and strengthen her Army and Navy. As a result of 
Kaiser Germany’s defeat Japan extended her colonial pos- 
sessions. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia the 
Japanese imperialists began augmenting their military and 
economic potential and once again joined in a coalition with 
other imperialist powers. Japan wanted to play the premier role 
in the efforts to crush the young Soviet Republic in 1918-1922 
and the national liberation movement in China. 

Japan’s plans of aggression and her careful and extensive 
preparations for a war against the Soviet Union, particularly 
after she had seized Manchuria and turned it into a military and 
industrial base for such a war (1931-1941), drew the attention of 
the USA, Britain and France. In this context, despite the fact 
that Japan was narrowing their colonial positions in the Far East 
and Southeast Asia, the Great Powers made concessions to the 
aggressor, thereby helping to enlarge his military and economic 
potential for a war against the USSR and the national liberation 
movement in Asia. On the eve of the Second World War Japan 
concluded an alliance with the fascist aggressor states of 
Germany and Italy. The Japanese leaders calculated that by 
fighting the Soviet Union, Britain and France and diverting the 
military strength of the USA their fascist allies in Europe would 
allow Japan to carry out her far-reaching plans of conquest in 
Asia. They were sure that the nazi “blitzkrieg” would come off 
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successfully and prepared to reap the fruit of the military 
victories of the fascist aggressors. 

It was only after the Second World War had been raging for 
over two years, almost all the European countries had become 
involved, France and the Netherlands had been overrun and a 
“colonial vacuum” had taken shape in Southeast Asia, that the 
Japanese Navy and Air Force struck at the US Fleet in Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii. 

The operation code-named Kantokuen, specially planned for 
a war against the Soviet Union, was not cancelled. It was only 
altered in keeping with the situation on the Soviet-German front 
and the changes in the strategic situation in the Pacific. 

Finding themselves involved in a drawn-out war following 
their failure to carry out what they hoped would be a speedy 
operation in China and achieve a “lightning victory” in the 
Pacific, the Japanese leaders began looking for the ways and 
means of signing a separate peace with their adversaries. They 
counted on utilising the anti-Soviet and anti-communist feeling 
of certain circles in the USA and Britain and making a deal with 
them at the expense of China and other Asian countries. This 
was frustrated only by the determined attitude of the Soviet 
Union and its consistent struggle to destroy fascism and 
militarism and hasten the end of the Second World War. 

In accordance with a decision adopted at the Yalta Confer- 
ence, the Soviet Union entered the war against imperialist Japan 
on August 8, 1945, exactly three months after nazi Germany 
surrendered. The Soviet Army smashed the Kwantung Army, 
which was the main assault force of the Japanese Army, and 
compelled the Japanese leaders to halt further resistance and 
surrender. 

As German nazism, Japanese militarism was defeated, and 
after six long, bitter years of war the world breathed freely. The 
Japanese people, too, received peace and the possibility of 
ridding themselves of the militarist dictatorship. 


The military played a special role at all the phases of Japanese 
imperialism’s policy of aggression. The Japanese ruling classes 
assigned not only military but also political tasks to the 
leadership of the Army and Navy. 

Throughout the 20th century, ministerial posts (with the 
exception of the posts of War and Navy ministers) were held by 
retired generals and admirals in almost all the Cabinets in Japan. 
Representatives of the Army and Navy were most frequently 
appointed ministers of Internal Affairs and Education. This 
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gave them the possibility of influencing the training and 
education of young people in a spirit of nationalism and 
chauvinism, controlling and curbing all anti-war feeling among 
the population and combating the ideas of socialism and 
democracy. 

The military headed the numerous nationalistic, fascist and 
pro-fascist organisations that were set up not only in the Army 
and Navy but also in civilian agencies and institutions, and 
constantly directed the activities of the officers and men of the 
Reserve. Millions of reservists, united in the Union of 
Reservists (Zaigo-gunzin-kai) propagated wars of conquest and 
educated children and students in a spirit of Japanese suprema- 
cy and chauvinism. 

The cult of the warrior existed in Japan since time 
immemorial. Although the samurai estate was abolished 
following the bourgeois revolution of 1867-1868, the feudal 
code of the samurais was kept alive in the Army and Navy 
under developed capitalism. This code was founded on the 
teaching that Japan and the Japanese were superior to other 
countries and peoples, and it was proclaimed the basic principle 
of conduct on the battlefield. 

The swift development of capitalism in Japan was accom- 
panied by the numerical growth and organisation of the working 
class. The Communist Party was founded and the ideals of 
socialism spread among intellectuals and other strata of the 
population. 

The Army and Navy were zealously guarded by the ruling 
circles against any possible influence by revolutionary ideas. In 
the 1930s, with the launching of preparations for large-scale 
aggression and with the aggravation of the class struggle, the 
ruling circles in Japan adopted the fascist doctrine. 

The Japanese monopolies saw in fascism a mainstay against 
the revolutionary and democratic movement of the working 
people. They encouraged the fascist movement and gave it 
financial support, for it facilitated the policy of aggression and 
allowed “improving” the Army and Navy ideologically as the 
principal instrument of war and colonial conquest. 

Fascism in Japan, as nazism in Germany, made wide use of 
“anti-monopoly” demagogy in order to win over the urban and 
rural petty bourgeoisie. But this did not prevent the organisers 
and leaders of the fascist movement to maintain close ties with 
the zaibatsu and receive financial aid from them. For this 
generous financial assistance the Japanese fascists served the 
zaibatsu faithfully. 

In the summer of 1940, when Japan was extending her 
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colonial possessions in China and preparing intensively for war 
against the Soviet Union and also against the USA and Britain, 
the ruling classes, aided by the military, set up a regime that 
differed somewhat from the totalitarian regime in nazi Ger- 
many. ‘Assistance to the Throne” was the specific, Japanese 
form of preparing the people and the Armed Forces politically 
and mobilising the country’s economic and labour resources for 
a war of aggression. This form of total mobilisation al- 
lowed using the motto of “serving the Throne through 
production” to conceal the criminal nature of all the war-time 
measures enforced by state monopoly capitalism and the 
military. 

Japan’s defeat in World War II was the natural outcome of 
the adventurist policy of aggression. It laid bare the socio-class 
contradictions in Japanese society and showed the hollowness 
of Japanese imperialism’s military and political strategy. 


* * * 


With the emergence of a new balance of strength in the world, 
when socialism appeared on the world scene as the decisive 
factor of post-war development and imperialism began losing 
one position after another, the ruling circles in the USA took the 
road of rebuilding defeated Japan’s military and economic 
potential. 

The US occupation authorities under General MacArthur 
instituted steps to restore the rights and potentialities of the 
Japanese monopolies and the former state machine and 
preserve the regular officers’ corps of the Imperial Army. Using 
its position as the occupying power, the USA built modern 
military and naval bases and other installations, including a 
missile-nuclear base on Okinawa. At the time the Korean war of 
1950-1953 broke out the conditions had been created for the 
restoration of the Japanese Army and Navy. The economic 
boom stimulated by large US war orders to the Japanese war 
industry gave a further impetus to the consolidation of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie and fostered the revival of the Japanese 
Armed Forces. 

The signing of the Peace Treaty in San Francisco in 1951 with 
the USA, Britain and some other countries and the conclusion 
of other treaties and agreements, including the Security Treaty 
(1951-1954), inaugurated the open restoration of the Japanese 
Armed Forces. The Defence Agency was set up on June 1, 1954 
for the direction of the ground, naval and air Self-Defence 
Forces. Simultaneously the National Defence Council was 
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formed under the Prime Minister, and the Joint Staff Council 
was constituted and placed under the Defence Agency. 

The Japanese ruling circles are trying to bury in oblivion the 
bitter lessons of their country’s defeat in the Second World 
War. They restored various branches of the war industry and 
now Japan produces all the firearms, artillery and tanks 
required by her Armed Forces. She builds modern warships 
for her Navy, creates stockpiles of arms and strategic materials 
and promotes research in order to improve conventional arms 
and develop new types of weapons, particularly aircraft and 
missiles. The large network of military schools training officers 
and experts has been restored. 

Whereas only recently the Japanese ruling circles boasted 
that Japan was spending a relatively small portion of the GNP 
on the Armed Forces and armaments, today, following the 
publication of the fourth programme for the rearmament of the 
Self-Defence Forces (1972-1976) and in the light of the new 
objectives stemming from the White Book on Japan’s Defence 
(published in 1970), it is becoming obvious that in the next few 
years there will be a growth of the military-economic potential 
and that for the portion of the state budget allocated for military 
expenditures Japan will reach the level of Britain, France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In June 1970, despite the protests of progressive sections of 
Japanese society, the Sato Government prolonged the Japanese- 
US Security Treaty indefinitely. 

While the growth of Japanese militarism and its alliance with 
the US imperialists are seriously worrying progressive circles in 
Japan and throughout the world, the Maoists laud the Japanese 
armed forces and urge Japan to align herself more closely with 
the USA. 

As Japan's closest neighbour, the Soviet Union is not 
indifferent to the further orientation of her policy. 

The Government and people of the Soviet Union have always 
desired good-neighbourly relations and friendship with Japan. 
This desire is fully in harmony with the Soviet Union’s Leninist 
policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Union is doing all in its power to improve relations 
with Japan and promote good-neighbourly, mutually beneficial 
economic, trade and cultural contacts. 

The complete normalisation of Soviet-Japanese relations 
would be fully consistent with the interests of the two nations 
and with peace and security in the Far East and the Pacific. 
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